



O NE of the freaieit of Indians 

Fioftnee Membanii Sir Guy Fleet- 
arood Wilson, once declared, ebcnewhat 
adfjgiing the better known saying of 
Clansewitz in regard to war, that pablic 
iiaaiice was not a mere matter of juggling 
with dgores bnt an expression of policy. 
Oar Finance Minister, Dr. John Matthai will 
not, we feel sure, demur to our approaching 
^Js budget from this standpoint. He hicnself 
ways : Fiscal policy is not an end in itself but 
nas to serve the ends of national policy '* and 
towards the close of his Budget speech again 
‘ he says : , . . we have still a formidable 

task ahead of us, the task of fighting want, 

I sickness ahd poverty, and raising the living 
Standards of the millions to whom the 
emaneipatioo of the country will be a 
: moek^y unless it is translated in terms of 
upportimiiies for a fuller, freer and better 
life/ This surely is no mere conventional 
frdleesibu of ultimite objectives. We know 
Matthai accepted his great office 
tnidir oempelUng tense of public 
^ that Dri Matthai 

under grievous limhationi in that 
Ike ' cuireiit transitional peribd through 
IlilGif ii . .'^usents 

of (|uite exceptional 
^ag^de and difficulty and exteriial 
fuakiiig fiw the moin biswSdmiag 
ulardBilnii ;iiH?*aBiHif^-:^^ 


Even so, one must confeas to a sense 
of profound disappointment that after so . 
frank and forthright a statement of the. 
objective of financial policy, there is. In 
the actual proposals of the budget, 
even the fainiest shadow of a concession to ' 
the miuions to whom mere political freedom 
has so far been a cruel mockery. On tie 
contrary, there is an almost unconscionable 
intensification of the burden that oppresses 
them so heavily already. Harasied a| 
they have been by the manifold and 
continuing evils of inflation and by the 
bewildering inadequacies and uncerlaini#| 
of price and consumption controlsi by 
shortages of essential goods, by rn&lest 
profiteering, through the years of the 
and the period that followed its close, they 
have come to regard current conditipni 
as almoft normal and cherisb no dimumi 
of sudden improvement in ilmlt lot ThiyV 
are also aware that unlike ibie great 
barons of Bombay, Calcutta end iDettii 
uid&e even the railway and postal wmlii^ 
mm bring no pressure of orgiids^ 
cp^i^aiice to bear on Government to comtHtt 
Cfmblssions to tbek But they tniy 

weiUxclaim, ^ Brute '* when they find 
jpr. Matthai adding so formidably to the 
of in^rect taxation whiob beanii 
rdftady so oppremiv^y on thent Natural* 


THB ixnxuiT'iivranr, 
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pvt it down to their Kerma, and, after a few 

tbemielvef : 

to everything that the budget conttiai» 
They are however not likely to be 
tmpteased by the plea that if the ^ haves ' 
get more substantial and spectacular relief^ 
it is designed chiedy in the interests of the 
* have-nots/ They have heard that argument 
all their lives. . 

Dr. Matthaii we realize, has an almost 
impossible situation to handle. Further 
advances in direct taxation, » farther soaking 
of the rich, would grievously deter 
enterprise and investment, id view of the 
exceptional resolution and firmness with 
which organized capital has been adhering 
to its rather unpatriotic line in many 
matters* A bolder Finance Member would 
have accepted the challenge and perhaps 
come forward with drastic schemes of 
conscription ofcspitsl. But caution, almost 
amounting to timidity, marks Dr. Matthai's 
approach to the problem of an exceptionally 
shy and vagarious, and unusually stagnant 
capital market. We can only hope that 
Dr« Matthai's concessions will impress those 
who control the capital market sufficiently 
to make them come forward and co-operate 
in the expansion of pfoduction which these 
concessions are designed to stimulate. 

features of the current economic 
idtvati^^ in the country will strike the 
observer as extremely curious and even 
^Oiintradktory* Side by side with the stag- 
nation in the ea]^al market, we hSVe high 
^ioes and an exoeptUmslly large, growing^ 
and inaistent demand for coosumptiim foods, 
rimesidon x^t 

j: 


dividend--^yli4*n^n^ !||^|L«i^blisbt 
companies. What is ira|HDr; Matthsi 
echoing the 8pokestn|||||Ki^^ o 

Indian Chambers of '^Sml^e, says that then 
is a certain fac& of confidence. Confident 
is an exceedingty delicate and tender thl 
but like a woman's reputatioo, the more It 
talked about, the less there is of it 1 

The main proposals of Dr. Maithal ar 
designed to revive and stimulate confidenct 
in the business world. The utterly unbler 
and sterile capital gains tax of whic' 
Dr* Mattbai was a lone friend in the ba^" 
old Lia<]uat Ali Khan days, goes, There 
a substantial redaction in the rate of ta: 
on the higher ranges of personal income, 
which it is hoped will stimulate increased 
saving and investment by those classes whe 
seem now to stand shyly, almost sullenly 
aloof. The increased depreciation 'allowance! 
now proposed for new plant as well as foi 
plant working triple shifts, on the nos 
favoured principle of replacement cost shdulc 
stimulate industrial expansion. The spokes 
men of big business may, even so, a^ec 
to despise these crumbs of comfort and poin 
to the absence of anything like Sir Staffoh 
CHpps* candid confession that ^ ^ 

of the rich had been carried to the fxdn 
of econonsic dinger. They may well vaj 
^ the Government speaks with mldpl 
voices on the all-important qutnmon ol loM 
industrial policy. They may p^t to tb 
exceptional and almi^ prohibitive cost o 
eapite! goods, even when they happen to b 
available, to the non-aviiUability of doHa 
exchange, and to the growhig minidoirinaa 
end dteiOi^llveness of organised labovr i 
pSkeldng and sterillsinf die weli*wMi 
iniiMtives the Finanim Bm th 
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mtmfkxft wUch iiif htittm ta htt^caily so 
liaftf hirdtbfps iMid Mcrlfice« in th« p«««» in 
order diet iittlaiiel industrUl enterprise may 
bsve its legitt^iste opportunity nod which 
Sii letsgnsirfaiottsiy forgiven much sharp 
Wctice on the* part of Indian big business, 
jrill« ire feel sure, utterly refuse to forgive 
fhose who in this hour of the country*s 
mortal economic danger continue to stand 
unpatriotically aloof. If industry doesn’t 
respond and seise the opportunity now offered 
to it by a country sorely strained and come 
‘orward with bold and well-designed 
'ichemes of expansion^ the fight against 
Inflation, which depends so much on 
increased production will fail with incal- 
cnlably grave consequences to the 
country's economy and even its internal 
peace. 

The concessions to the lower income 
groups will certainly be welcome to them. 
They have always accepted any tiny crumb 
that came their way as a generous boon. 
But some of the new taxation proposals 
designed to operate as much to yield revenue 
as to check unnecessary expenditure by the 
public, will practically neutralise these con- 
cessions and bear almost dppresstvely on 
the lower middle class, especially the increase 
in the price of the postcard, snd the excises on 
mill doth and sugar* They will increase the 
cost oi living still further and may be 
followed by a demand for addidonal allowances 
on the part of the salaried classes. But 
in the current inflationary situation, on the 
Otfier huadf they may lead to a drastic curtail- 
^menl of expenditure and that will be 
edittaiy^ thodgh the atenditd of 
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lifir may be depressed in i the {uocese 
somewhat. 

Dr. Matthai has tried to distribute 
burdens as evenly ss dicumstanees permitted* 
We can only hope that all cltases III Ihs 
country will realise the gravity of the 
situation and while demanding more 
austerity in high places and drastic refieneh* 
ment in government* expenditure, realise 
the need to pull together and fight the 
greatest danger now threatening the country^ 
a run-away inflation* 

The Government for their part, should 
postpone, for* the duration of (he current 
crisis, all non-essential schemes snd flfmly 
cat down the weedy administrative ovi^r* 
growths in the Central Secretariat The 
only justiflable expenditure in these 
difficult days is that which unmistakably 
and urgently ministers to public necessity. 
Also new and more vigorous savings drive 
is called for, one especially designed to 
encourage and, in a measure, even compel 
saving by the lower income groups. In 
their anxiety to encourage the rich 
industrial goose to go on laying golden 
eggs, let not Gdvernment disdain such 
contribution as the little squirrels of die 
village folks can make to arrest the country's 
disastrous drift towards economic chaos* 
A more intensive food production esmpinga 
ill over India will ease the current 
dependence on imports of food which cost 
so much and release hard currency 
industrial expansion projects. More than 
all, a comprehensive inquiry into the whole 
Isx structure of’ the country should be 
ordered without delay, 
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^I^HB lecent debites on foroign policy in 
1 th0 Union ParUament mark the 
edvent of a new epoch in India's relation 
wft^ outside world. As Pandit Nehru 
sfatedi.lndiWs foreign relations are rather 
vague/ inchoate and groping about as 
she has not yet stabifised her position in 
dbe International world after the advent of 
Independence. Normally foreign policy 
constitutes the primary duty of administration 
in advanced countries like U.S.A. and 
U. K.« where it is a non-confroversial item 
in domestic politics, although parties may 
differ in details. 

Foreign policy is moulded by the 
* prevailing circumstances in the national and 
International affairs and is not a subject for 
dialectical controversy. It is a reasoned 
line of action taken in relation to conditions 
as present and as seen and understood with a 
view to improving them.” As H. J, Laski 
stated “no foreign policy can directly con- 
tradict domestic policy." In America there is 
^ ' a convention that no American statesman 
urban outaide the State should criticise the 
foreign policy of the Government. 

: George Glasgow in a recent article 

on Australian foreign policy remarks that 
r Foreign policy is Itrgely determined by the 
: . Geographical and Political relations of the 
’ State with the rest of the world. As the 
^4nanlar position of Britain made her a great 
Naval power and the Custodian of a big 
Empire in which the sun never sate ; as 
the wealth and virginity of the vest Home 
territories of U. S. A« lusde her discard 
c i territorial expansion and to 

ooneentrale on otonomlo imporiellm; so 


^ alio India's pecnllar strategic position nesr 
the gate-way to theFar Bast is sure to ad^d^^ 
to her importance in fnture mternational. 
affairs. It was this which gave her in tbs ' 
past the role of a cultural missionary ; it | 
will be the same which will make her inf 
the future a great unifying and stabiUsing 
factor in world politics. In the present 
context of the competing power politic'^ of 
U.S.A. and U. S. S. R., her geographical 
proximity to the latter will make a friendly 
Soviet indispensable for the safety of India 
although India's two century relation with 
Britain will prevent her from falling into 
the arms d^f Russia in her diplomatic war 
against the Anglo-Saxon combination. 
Hence Nheru's line of Independent policy 
has much to commend itself though it is 
neither spectacular nor inspiring. 

“ Defence " said Adam Smith, “ is of 
much more importance than opulence", If 
defences are neglected the country goes to 
the wall. The chief work of the Foreign 
Minister is to devote his time to under* 
stand the currents and crosicnrrentiv- 
of the different induences at work in the 
ioternational held and to idiape the StateV 
relations with others that Im independeiice 
and integrity are aecured and recognleeff 
by others. When the idea of a worl^ 
State becomes a reality the aliegW^ 
which we owe to the nmtion will be 
tranaferred to it; but for the present the 
ptimary duty it to one's own cotutiry 
end nc^ to international mifiiiisalioniy 
film the late lamented Lee|ue of? 
NMkms Of to the pmmt 
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Tlim ire three eeeefitiel oondititme for 
tfah eitceesefol execuHon of aeotmd foreign 
poHcf (1) Coelition of friendly powers to 
reelst any possible combination of hostile 
powers (2) preservation of the independence 
of all powers wiUiin striking distance of the 
cppntry (3) Maintaining sufficient armed 
Strength and keeping it ready for a fight. 

^ Whether India's potential enemy is the 
Anglo-Saxon or the Soviet Block it is 
essential she should have a coalition of 
friendly powers at her back who can be 
relied upon in times of emergency to support 
ber. Through sheer necessity the nations 
of South Bast Asia, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Vietnam and Indonesia will look 
to India for defence purposes and it is up 
to India's interest to canalise their energies 
into concrete action for common benefit. 
The recent Dutch aggression in Indonesia 
has brought about this play of geography 
into prominence and it is hoped Indian 
Statesmen will rise to the occasion to forge 
the first bond of unity with that distressed 
neighbour. * 


^ Indians first requirement for a successful 
foreign policy is a diplomatic Corps which 
^citt be relied upon to further hei interests 
U the other capitals. Diplomacy is not 
Mid an ambassador is not always 
^ an honest man who is sent to lie abroad 
the good of his country". Diplomacy 
4s thw art of representing States and 
oondnciiig negotiations. Similarly policy is 
not cowardice bat a reasonad line of action 


laktt In rdatton to conditions as present 

*v^ muBdfti IMm and the loosiit Indanwiaii Ooa- 
Manm MBUM givwitbs lead in 


and as seen and understood with a view 
to improving them. It is the application 
of mind and means to conditions 
for an object immediate or distant 
or both. 

India has already sent representatives to 
many capitals but they are mostly untrained 
hands or civilians inexperienced in (he 
art of negotiations. Experience is no doubt 
the best teacher but the country's interests 
cannot be sacrificed in the process of teaching 
them to be good ambassadors or High 
Commissioners.. In the days of Dumreicher, 
Elder Bulow and Tallayrand, diplomacy 
depended largely upon personal cleverness 
and judgment But with the increasing 
popularity of open diplomacy through 
Conferences, it has become more scientific 
and its routine and rules have attained 
greater prominence and a knowledge of 
international law has become indispensable. 
There are the increasing accumulation of 
international precedents and conventions 
brought into being duripg the last half a 
century which they should master before 
they can be called upon to any post of 
direct diplomatic duty. 


THE INDIAN REVIEW 

<*TaB iNPUir Rbvisw.” (12 aa ), pobliahed 
by Q. A. Nateaao & Co. in Madras, oontains 
a number of interesting articles. This 
Btmew is level-headed in its policy and 
ptovides a fine example of decorous cons- 
tructive journalism. Its format Is neat and 
its proof reading ts oommeodably good. 
Readers who appreciate an unbiassed survey 
of the political panorama will fiod it in 
The Indian Review — llhatraUd Weekly o/ India. 



SARDAR PATEL IN MADRAS 

:o: 


Sftrdar Vallabhbbai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, wbo arrived 
in Madras on a two>day visit, addressed a large gathering of basinese- 
men on February 28 , at the Bajaji Hall, where a reception was 
aooorded to him by six Chambers of Commerce. In a lengthy speech; 
in reply to a joint address by ^the Chambers. Sardar Patel tonohed 
on a number of problems referred to in the address, particularly the 
apprehension ^ felt in regard to nationalisation of industries. — [ED. X BJ 


THE TRUCULENCE OF LABOUR 
Labouf ts in a truculent mood, satd the 
Sardar and pointed to the attitude of a Section 
of the Railwaymen 


to Bay that the Oovernment should give the eoTrt-t<> 
lead. But it is dijGSoolt for the wvefoment i( 
do anything single-handed. Therefore on bebaJ< 
of the Government 1 oan only appeal to you ah 
to realise your own responsibilitieB and working < 
in your own spheres oo-operate with the Government 


A part of the labour organisation, namely, the 
Railwa;ymen*s Federation, has * announoed that it 
is not in favour of a strike. But you can see from 
their pronouncesaent that they have not yet sheathed 
the sword. They keep it handy. The other portion 
of .the railway labour organisation has already 
given notice of a strike. Now, 1 can only imagine 
t^ disastrous consequences, the edoct of which 
will be felt not only m the area where there is 
a strike, but the whole country will suffer terribly. 
It is to this labour that you want us to give a 
oorrsot lead. All that the Government can do is 
to look up a certain number of people— not a 
pleasant task— so that there will be loss trouble. 
We could not even think of locking them up unlem 
we were informed on good grounds that not only 
^d they mean to go on strike, but they also 
meant disruption, dislocation and sabotage for 
which society would have to pay very dearly. So 
^e Provinces which were concerned and also other 
Provinces took action and rounded up a cerlam 
number of young men. Then the Railwaymen’s 
Federation comes out with a statement that this 
is wrong and the Government should not do it. 
Assuming that this advice is good and the Govern* 
ment accepts their advice as a reswlt of which 
things happen and there is dislocation, disruption 
and sabotage in the railway, who will suffer and who 
will guarantee that this will not be the consequence ? 

MISREPRESENTATION BY LABOUR LEADERS 

Labour is not in the hands of the people 

who Can guide them properly^ and the 

Government ts being persistently and continu- 

ously represented by those leaders as a 

Government of the capitalists 

This kind of dishanest misrepresentation by those 
who are in charge of labour will some day, if they 
fttooeod, lead to serious consequences. You see 
what is going on in China, Malaya and Burma. 
^Dhees oocucd8%s are not far away from us. They 
are on onr borders. Thie is the dtuation in which 
the Qovemr>^ent has to see that labour while It 
gate its dudi does not create a situation in which 
nothing is safb-^-fMdther the State, nor tmde end 
nor labour itself. It is eeigr for mayboott 


TRADE’S DEMAND FOR REPRESENTATION 


Referring to the request in the address 
for representation in the Legislatures for traa 
and industry, Sardar Patel asked of what avav 
tvould be their small representation in the 
midst of a huge majority elected on the basi 
of adult franchise Their voice would be feebk 


But you have immense potentiality to influence 
Government from outside. You hold a key position 
You can dictate, provided you mix seif-intern 
with patriotism. Unless you do that, howevi. 
sympathetic the Government may be, you cannot 
succeed,” 

CLOTH CONTROL 


Turning to the complaint about cloth contro ^ 
and the repeated change of policy Sardar Pat ^ 
gave vent to some plain speaking.^ Addresshg 
businessmen he said : 


Ask your oonsoienoe what you did when 
removed the control 7 (Cheers). Who is to blame . 
What oan Goremment do however sympaibetio 
they may be 7 Even now, why do the (^vernment 
want control 7 Control means opening the floodgate 
of corruption. The moment you impose oflntro' 
you invite corruption. People oomplaio a^sln. 
the Government and all blame falls ou Govemmeni 
When oontrols were removed, you have pot beei 
helpful. All over the country, the temper of th 
people was roused by black marketing oh the 
removal of cloth control. So, Government had iup 
alternative but to reimpoae it. Take food oontrdP* 
It was with great difficulty that Gahdhiii sucoeedac 
In *f>ersuadiag the Goveraments 'to remove control. 
The Government were advised that tiiey have not 
enough food in the country and the Provinces wspre 
not wiUing to play tbs game. Surplus Proviocss 
wsire not wiUing to oontidonts to the eosfs^oo pool. 
We have reached the very low ebb cl our mlteid 
stshdards anifh therefore, we eve fMiflPuUgi ^ 

The Govevm^t, even when they vemovedooiitvob 

ffidiuhesMtotfyeadpeo^^ XtoldOan^i 
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w« 4i4 ant M fifo* b«t ih»)l fry the «i:p«rim«at, 
ftad kM the tnac^hinery gohu; lo that It we felt 
ecmdittoiii ere inch that people died of etervation, 
we oan reimpoee it. We are importing foodgrama 
to the time of Re. 130 orores or more. That ia 
«vhy our economy hae ootne to a breaking point. 
Therefore, uoless people reaUse their own reaponsi- 
biljtiee^oot only bnsineeemen, bat every Congreaaman 
afid every pablio worker— and feel that every gram 
of foodetuff in this country ia gold, that we must not 
waste it and that it is our duty to ahare our 
f>od with our atarving neighbour, there is no 
4 y out. If to-day even surplus provinces aay, 
we have no food, give us more,’ what can you 
■ay of the deficit provinoes ? I believe there is 
plenty of food in the country. It is the moral 
degeneration that has ruined us. I am not used 
to oonoealing facts. Therefore, I am telling you 
plainly what our condition is. Wo have to tighten 
our belts. “Vou complain that mills are full of 
stock. It is so. Let us sit together and find out 
whether we cannot, honestly co-operate. Businessmen, 
Government, iadustrialista, all of us must put our 
heads together, hands together, hearts together 
and work honestly. 


Goveffimint have no other interest^ except 
to serve the country and the people^'* 

Even businessmen will agree that we have no 
other interest. For the time being, the country s 
economy is suffering and the people ore suffering. 
May I appeal to you to set aside profit motive 
for service motive ? If you do, whatever the 
.government con do is at your service, because, 
we have no consideration except to serve you and 
to serve the people through you, and because we 
know we cannot serve the people except through 
you. You hold the key position. We can put up 
other agencies to distribute cloth, but we know 
we camaot succeed. (Laughter). They will also 
• nake profits. Ckmgresamen also want their own price, 
because they ha\Ep gone to jail, they think this 
d the time for making money. It is all a vicious 
mrole. You have compelled me to open my lips. 
Business is not my job. My job is to restore 
neaoe in the country and keep it, so that business 
ncn can prosper and thrive, I also know that ii 
dusinesa does not prosper, if there b no wealth m 
'the country, If there is no food or cloth. I cannot 
■maiatain law and order. The address you have 
bresehted to me is no address, but a long enumeration 
?f the griavanoes you have againat Government. 
..Xaughtar.) How will you like it if I on my part 
were to enumerate the grievances of the Govern- 
'teent against you. That will not be pwpy »br a 
<guesl who is receiving an address. Therefbre, let 
us onderstand each other. 

^ OOVBBNBiENT’S INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
/ Replying to the criticism tlMt Government 
have not made their industrial policy clear 
idke Stfrdar observed \ 

They have often made their poUoy olw. Labour 
Is eiiming from ohe oompbat and buidneismeii am 
sullindtig^m fern gwnplw. 

AkT I ^ von «atf that when we talk or natioaaU* 


of hfe t When the Government have not enon^^ 
mdn even for running the adminittratioa, where 
w tn be nationalisation T 
We had, 1,500 men to run the administration 
of the country, which was called the Steel Ftamp, 
That Steel Frame was carrying on the Government 
in thia oountrj with an iron will in Its owh way 
and for its own purpose. Fifty-five per cent of 
the Steel Frame at one stroke was broken (at the 
tima of partition ) The European eiamant which 
constituted the 65 per cent, had gone out. Mote 
than half of the other portion went aw^ to Pakbtan. 
With the aohievement of freedom, we have to 
open embassies all over the wprld and in every 
embassy we have a member of that Steel Frame 
without which we cannot work. With one^foorth 
of that Steel Frame, we are running the admlnii- 
tration now. How can there be nationalisation 7 
1 say that those who talk of destruction 
and sabotage and those who do not work, 
are the enemies of India. Those who talk less 
and do work day and night and those who put 
self-interest in the background, are the real patriots. 
Those who ire fheing the crisis manfully are the 
real patriots. Do not take me amiss when I say 
all thia. 1 am not mincing matters.** 

**I have come hero’*, Sardar Patel said with 
feeling, “after many years believing that I may 
not be able to come again. In the little portion 
of my life that is left, I want to see India raised 
high and made strong and put in a place where 
future generations can say that our eldws weiv 
wise and gave us a legacy of which we can be proud, * 

NATIONALISATION NOT POSSIBLE NOW 
Appealing again to businessmen to under* 
stand the situation and realise their responsi* 
bility^ Sardar Patel asked them 

Do you know how much evasion of inoome*tax; 
there has been end is that the way to build the 
iudustry and commerce of the country 7 You 
should not be afraid of nationalisation. Take it 
from me as a gospel truth, that this 

Government have not the capacity to undertake 
nationalisation of industry at present. If 

anyone talks of nationaliaation, it is for leadership 
and not for nationalisation 7 I do not believe in 
that kind of leadership. 

THE SARDAR*S TRIBUTE TO “O.R.*’ 

The Sardar paid a glowing tribute 
to Rajaji the Governor- General whili 

unveiling His Excellency s ^portrait at 
the Rajaji Hall> 

Bajaji is an acknowledged leader of our country. 
He is a great and wise statesman. It is our good 
fortune to have In a period of crisis the guidance of 
one on whom we can rely for advice and counsel. It 
wae be who laid the foundations of parliamentary life 
in Madras, when we took office for the first time in a 
Umited field of parliamentary life. Those were days 
when doubte were expressed as to the capacity of our 
(people to cariy on tbe work effioiently. There were 
eleo those who watched us ; and not only watched ue 
but wished to put us down. To-day we are in a 
cbftVfent position. We are n^steri in our own house 
aii4 in our country. It is for us to make or mar ouy 
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The future of the country depends on how 
we hehave to-day and to-morrow and in the near 
future for a period of two, three or five years. Free 
Xndta, the child bom only a year ago, needs careful 
nursing, careful handling, careful feeding and streng- 
thening- But people want it to run oefore it has 
learnt to walk I In this context, it u our good for- 
tune that a great administrator, a wise statesman 
and a great patriot is at the helm of our aifuirs. 

. , . Let there be no mistake therefore *’ Sardar 
Patel said, * that a constitutional Governor Gonored 
Is a cypher,*’ 


HC is like the integer whkh value to the 

noughts that follow, for these nou^ta have value only 
if there is an integer m front of them. You must, 
therefore appreciate his position correotly. He knows 
how a constitutional Governor- General M to behave 
and he knows how to keep within limits and yet how 
to break limits. And, therefore, it is a great honour 
to have as Governor -General, — ^the first Indian in a 
free country,— a great man of a very high moral Sta- 
ture and groat capacity and ability l^e him.** 
(Cheers ) 
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^*The captains and kings of my generation depart. Qld iHeads 
and dear comrades pass away. And now the dearest 

and brightest of them is gone. X feel desolate of \ 

heart and widowed in spirit,’*— Paudil < 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAMME 

• • By Prof M, SATYANARAYANA, ma., bl, 

H. L College of Commerce^ Ahmedabad 


A fter the United Nations Organisatipn 
has come into existencei the ideals 
which prompted the great nations to set 
up that Organisation have practically been 
Jjiven up by the very same nations by now. 
All the countries of the world have to choose 
whether openly or covertly to join one of 
>he two opposing camps whether the Russian 
or the American The^gulf between the both 
is widening so fast that each group is pre- 
paring on War basis, thus creating condit ons 
for a world war. Hence it msy be instiuc- 
tive to know the causes of such a n(t, the 
successive developments that embittered 
the relations between different countries 
and the problems that face the vascillating 
Countries 

The reasons are not far to seek. The 
victors of the war have never been united 
in the policies they had to adopt with 
reference to the vanquished countries and 
those over-ran by the enemies. Russia 
took the first opportunity ot extending its 
infiaence in the eastern part of Europe by 
entering into separate treaties with some of 
the countries in that part. The new republics 
that arose in Europe developed close relations 
with Russia and turned Communistic. All this 
'•was an eye-sore to the rest of the war-time 
allies In fact for six years America led 
by the late President Roosevelt believed that 
'^tJommunism would be conffned to Russia 
Cnly and the latter would not spread its 
tentacles to areas outside H. It was only 
thbbe^ef that infiaenced President Roosevelt 
In offering unconditional aid to bis Communist 
^ally. By 1S47 President Truman realised the 
^futility of femaining silent and unequivocally 


declared a reveisal of American policy with 
regard to Soviet Russia. 

The concrete implementation of change in 
policy was made when Mr Marshall, the 
Secretaiy of State for Foreign Affairs in 
America, announced in his speech in the 
Harvaid University oA 5th June, 1947, 
that America would be prepared to assist 
the European countries provided the latter 
would agree among themselves and approach 
the American Government with realistic 
proposals. Mr B^vin and Mr Bidault earnestly 
responded to the hint and invited Mr. Molotov 
for a meeting in Pans on 27th June, 1947 
to frame a reply to Mr Marshal). Russia was 
quite suspicious of all this Mr, Molotov 
wanted that America should render uncon- 
ditional aid. When agreement became 
impossible’he'walked out On 3rd July, 1947 
Messrs Bevin and Bidault issued notices to all 
European countiies except Russia to participate 
in the conference that would be convened 
to discuss the aid proposal of Mr. Marshall. 
Representatives of the governments of the 
United Kingdom, France, Austria, Belgium^ 
Luxemburg, Denmark, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey 
met in Paris on 12 h July, 1947. They 
agreed, in the light of discussions made by 
them, to appoint committees to study the 
needs of Europe. The main committee setup 
submitted a report within a month afterwards. 

On the other side the American Govern- 
ment appointed a committee of nineteen 
non-partisan men under the chairmanship of 
the ffien Commerce Secretary, Mr. Harriman 
in the month of June, 1947 to work out details 
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for offering aid to European countries a» 
suggested by Mr. Marshall. 

Russia closely watching these developments, 
rightly concluded that America was attempting 
to create a bloc to fight Communism The 
Communist parties in the U,S S,R .Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria. Roumania. Hungary, Poland, France, 
Czechoslavakia and Italy formed * cominform* 
a study circle in October, 1917 for exchang* 
ing information among the member parties. 
America was nervous. The capitalist countries 
were afraid that a new Communist Intern<)tional 
might develop America was determined 
that France and Italy where* the Communist 
parties held substantial strongholds should be 
brought into its fold. With this end in view 
interim aid was rushed into these two countries. 

In November, 1947 the Hatriman Committee 
submitted its report according to which an 
account to the tune of 12 to 17 billion dollars 
was necessary for European recovery, that 
the help must be financed out of taxes, 
that bilateral agreements must be entered 
into with each aid-receiving country and 
that an independent agency must be set 
up to administer the recovery programme. 
A political condition added was that the 
recipients of the American loans should 
preserve democratic principles in their 
administrations. 

There were many important sections 
^ In America that wanted the omnibus aid 
to be reduced. Even for allocating the 
first year's loans to the extent recommended 
by President Truman there was opposition 
in the legislature. But the political develop** 
ments in Czechoslovakia in February, 1948, 
set at rest the wavering attitude of many 
Americana and the Congress passed the 
Economic Co-operation Act in March, 1948. 


Most of the snggeatiolfe uf the Harrhnan 
Committee were incorporated in the Act. 
Accordingly bilateral agreements were entered 
into with each of the aid-teceiving countries. 
The original proposals insisted by America 
were resented by the sixteen European 
countries since they meant political and^J 
economic subordination to that great creditor 
country. After protests were made the 
harsh terms were to some extent released^ 
England was fortunate to get slightly liberal 
terms. It took nearly three months after 
the passage of the Economic Co-operation 
Act to complete the bilateral agree- 
ments. The Anglo-American Co-operation 
Agreement which was the British 
bilateral agreement with America under 
Marshall aid of the 6th July, 1948 provided 
among other things the following : — 

(i) that E R P. dollars would be used 
in the third countries by England in accor- 
dance with the arrangements entered into 
between such third countries and the U.S, 

(ti) that the U. K. must keep a long- V 
term balancing budget. 

(ill) that the U K. would refrain from 
entering into restrictive trade practices and 
monopolies that might affect the recovery 
programme. ' » 

(iv) that the U K. would permit the U.S. 
the right of stock-piling. 

(v) that the U K would be acquainting 
the U S from time to time the progreee 
made in the use of E R P. dollars and 

(vi) the aid would be given for a pnrj^ji 
of five years. But the aid might be atop^Sf 
if the conditions were violated. 

It was later stated by Paul Hoffman, 
administrator of the aid, that the 16 countries 
should not help Russia and its sat^lites. . 
It is reported that even Cmnmunists shonld* 
not be taken Into their governments. 
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( The amotint sanctioiied fortbfi firat 
^id*wa8 4875 millioa dollars of which England 
alone had to receive 1263 million dollars. 
America would anpply goods to the extent 
of loans granted* To some extent cash 

t disbnrsements inight be made. The aid is 
^administered by an independent agency under 
|the chairmanship of Mr. Paul Hoffman^ the 
|President of Studebaker Corporation. 

^ But the sums actually to be lent fell 
short of the needs of different countries 
that participated in the programme. There- 
fore on the 9th November, 1948, the 16 
countries reached decisions as to the division 
of aid, They^ would create a pool with the 
currencies of each of the 16 countries. Those 
countries which could surrender a part of 
American dollars from the £. R. P. grants 
would be given the currencies of the countries 
receiving such dollars. The intra-payments 
scheme was worked out, agreed and handed 
to Mr, Harriman in October, 1948. The 
scheme is now working accordingly. 

This is in short the history of American 
aid to Europe. The neutral countries are 
interested in studying how far an application 
to American Government for similar aid 
would benefit them or involve them. The 
- -administration of the aid during the last 
six months has made crystal clear the 
lutentions of America. It wants to have a 
stake in each country requiring help from 
^Ijli^with a view to fight the advance of 
Communism. It xlaims rights from such 
countries for producing strategic war materials. 
Its capitalists have found a great outlet for 
dumping their consumer s goods. It wants 
to make the political and economic policies 
^ of sueb countiies to be made subservient to 
its own ^Hcies, 


On the -other hand what possibilities are 
there for expecting Russian aid ? First the 
countries mast be prepared to compromise 
with Communism. Stalin is sufficiently astute 
enough not to render aid for nothing. It 
is also doubtful that Russia is in a position 
to spare capital lavishly in view of the 
fact that it has to help the new republics 
in Europe, help the Communist parties in 
Manchuria, Korea and China and first of all 
it has to still restore the war-damaged 
country to its previous position. If India 
has to obtain capital goods from it, by what 
method could *the purchases be financed ? 
Our sterling balances^ would help us to buy 
capital goods from the West. 

The Prime Minister of India stated in 
ECAFE Session at Ooty in June, 1948 
that if India had to submit to American 
domination, it would not require any Marshall 
aid. Mr. Loy Henderson who has recently 
arrived in India as Ambassador from America 
stated that special Congressional Aid would 
be rendered only under exceptional circum- 
stances and in his opinion no such situation 
existed in this country at present. In regard 
to the direct investment of American Capital 

in India Dr. Paul F. Geren, the U. S. Vice- 
Consul at Bombay clearly stated like Dr. Grady 
that India must be prepared to make 
American investment quite attractive to 
private American businessmen ; that is, the 
latter should be assured of reasonable profits. 

Thus Marshall aid involves lining up with 
American foreign policy which is undesirable. 
But if American business magnates are 
prepared to send their capita] to India on 
terms that do not clash with the radical 
political and economic policies which the 
Indian Government has to set in motion in 
its own interest, foreign private capital may 
be «elcomed. 



LETtERS Prom yeravda prison 

; 0 ‘ f • 

Some o{ the letters written by Gaodbiji, while in Yeravda prisoiit to the* 
inmates of the Babarmati Ashram, have been bronght to light by Sri "P, M. 
Mahrotra in an article in the Tribune under the heading '* Sermons from a 
Temple.” Here are extracts** from some of the letters which reveal Gandhiji's 
interest even in the mii^ate details of the Ashram. Wherever be might be 
the thought of the Ashram and its members was upper most in bis mind 
and be kept up an uninterrupted oorrespondenoe with them. — [Bd. I. 


A letter written to a female ashramite 
who wanted to keep kts ckappah as a 
cherished treasure strikes a characteristic note : 

” If you want to keep the sandals 
with you, do so by all means But 
what will you do with these sandals ? If 
they add to your height by a couple of 
inches, preserve them with ‘delight So far 
as I am concerned, I shall decry this 
habit as idol-worship. I used to keep my 
father's photograph. I had hung up my 
father s photographs in my office, my Diwan 
Khana and also in my sleeping room while 
I was in South Africa , when kept a 
watch I had a chain too In this chain I 
had a locket containing my father’s and 
brother’s photographs I have, however, 
now set them apart But this does not 
mean that I worship them less than before. 
1 endeavour to follow them in action* 
This type of devotion can be extended to 
innumerable gods , but if I etart collecting 
their pictures, I shall have no room left. 
And if I begin to accumulate their sandals, 
1 shall be compelled to acquire and own e 
new tract of land. An expert’s advice to 
you if therefore this : 

“ Follow such footprints of mine as are 
right. This is one thousand times more 
precious than the wooden sandals.” 

Tn another of kts letters Mahatma Gandhi 
describes love'' in the following words: 

** The description of love is perfect 
•peeGhlessQess‘*****If one is vocsli one hts 


not full affection Love is a matte^ o( 
the heart, and as such it is not to" be 
expressed in words.” 

Here is another letter about a cat that 
used to visit his ward in the jail \ 

” I have already written to you about 
the neatness of this cat I have since been 
able to make further observations about her 
A few weeks ag^Y, she gave birth to two 
kittens Her general conduct and demeanour 
appear to be extraordinary. Seldom are 
those three seen separate from one another ; 
when the young ones want to be fed, the 
mother suckles them Both the offspring 
are suckled together This scene is 
enchanting. The mother does not feel 
ashamed at this in the least This cat is 
so well-behaved that she does not do every- 
thing and anything thoughtlessly or indiscri- 
minately. No sooner were the kittens able 
to run about, the mother trained them in 
the rules of answering call of nature. She 
would go to a lonely place and alter selecting * 
a piece of ground, she would dig a small 
pit, would seat the kittens on the .pit end 
after they had eased themselves, the would 
cover the pit gently. Now-a-days 
kittens answer the call of nature in the 
manner taught to them by their mother. 
They are brother and sister. 

Four days ago one of these two selected 
a soft piece of ground end wanted to make * 
a pit there. But the •urface proved to be^ 
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a hard on®* The mother ceme up for help And here is yet mother in which Gandhiji 
and both prepared e pit of the required gwes a cure for asthma : 
depth. Afte^ eaatng themselves tbe^r covered "'The asthma of an SO-^ear-old man was 
the pit and ran away. cured in the following manner. He was 

This cat is an ideal instructress ; she prohibited to take salt Giving of * roti * 
teaches by example and the^ begin to do (ordinary chappatti) was discontinued* Only 
likewise. These kittens jump, run about, well-cooked rice, milk and jam of orange 
climb trees, get down cautiously, eat, drink, peels were given to him as his meals. He 
and catch their prey^ and keep theit bodies was advised to take. bath in the open in 
k clean by licking them over. All ^the broad-day light He was asked to walk a 
habits of the mother have been imbibed little everyday. Thus within a month the 
by the children. Her love for them old mans asthma disappeared. In other 

resembles that of human beings. She words he was blessed with a new life, 
sleeps with her offspring by her side, 1 ha ? carried on my experiments 
stretches her legs and suckles them freely, regarding giving up salt with a large number 
if she catches »a prey, she brings it to her of persons. There is no loss or deterioration 
children. Vallabhbhai gives them milk daily. of any kind whatsoever if one gives up 
All the three drink milk together salt. What will be the result of a person 

Sometimeti she gets aside and lets them refraining from taking salt for a number 
drink it. She sometimes wrestles with of years, can't be said. But here the 
them affectionately." question does not arise at all.'* 

ECONOMIC PLANNING IN INDIA 

By Prof K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, m.a, 

T he halt which Soviet Russia imposed has suffered little from the direct ravages of 
on Hitler's apparently irresistible actual fighting on her soil, her economy has 

march to world dominion furnished suffered injury in many ways by the faults 

indisputable proof of the success of large of omission and commission for which the 

scale economic planning and reconstruction British Indian Government made themselves 

In raising the potential of a nation to a responsible Her industrial development 

very high degree in a relatively short was deliberately retarded and new industries 

period. In war^ravaged countries the which contries like Australia developed 

'Tiecessity for the rehabilitation of industry under the stimulus of war were not allowed 

and economy in general has directed to come up here owing to fear of their 

attention to planned reconstruction with a competition with British Industry at the 

view to ensuring greater speed and i^fficiency return of peace. The proposals formulate? 

in the task and a better location of Indus- by the Grady* Mission for increasing the 

trial plants from the standpoint of security war effort of India did not see the light 

as well as scienti^c theory. Though India of day^ There was grave distortion and 
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mitdirectioa of iadastry and the most build a better India to HviT fa tbe nhortest 
wasteful exploitation of natural resources possible time ? The regulaiioo by deliberate 


under the plea of war effort. Normal 
replacements and improvements in the 
technical organization of her industry were 
ihtmefully neglected, and nothing was done 
to meet the crisis in her food supply that 
had arisen out of the Japanese occupation 
of Burma, millions being allowed to die 
from sheer starvation. The result is that 
in spite of her vast resources in men and 
material, India is still in a state of economic 
stagnation and arrested industrial develop- 
ment, and the Britisher s parting gift of 
Pakistan has not only complicated the task 
of planning the future, but has brought 
into existence a favoured competitor for 
the grudging aid in capital goods, technique 
and personnel that we may be able to get 
from the countries that are in a position 
to help. 

Economically India has much leeway 
to make up. Unlike advanced countries 
like England where the problem is one of 
rapid expansion of production with a view 
to regaining and maintaining the high 
pre-war standard of living for their people, 
India is up against problems of a very 
different character, more difficult as they are 
more urgent. They are problems not so 
much of reconstruction as of construction 
ab initio, not of repair and readjustment so 
much as of starting from the scratch, of 
making up for the planned neglect of several 
decades. The attraction of planning is 
.all the greater to the Indian mind as it 
9ngg.e9ts the idea of orderly, rapid, and 
consciously directed progress to clearly 
defined objectives* To what better purpose 
can the new freedom be put than to 


policy of many things formerly left to the 
laws of supply and demand, to wait less 
on the operation of impersonal economic 
factors and currents, and more and more 
to organise and direct the flow of 
economic resources along proper channels, 
to maximise social well-being, raise the 
staq^dard of life of the bulk of the nation ^ 
and abridge the yawning gap between 
riches and proverty-*these are naturally felt 
to be among the first duties of the State 
that has just found itself. The compre- 
hensive and many sided intervention of 
the State in the economic life of society 
to attain these ends has ceased to be, if 
it ever was, matter of academic debate 
from the standpoint of economic or 
individual liberty. It is seen that a large 
scale collective effort is needed and it is 
assumed that such collective effort would 
need to be backed np by the State. 
Quantitative programmes have generally 
been regarded in other countries as an 
element in planning, and some Indian 
plans, conspicuously the * Bombay plan * 
of which we have ceased to hear much, 
sought to fix such targets for India though 
with little exact knowledge of resources 
and no details of the actual modus oj^randi ; 
government, however, have wisely refrained 
in their statements of policy from defining 
their objective as anything more definite 
than more production. 

Indeed while it is plain as a pikestaff 
that we must produce or perish, there are 
too many uncertain factors to permit of 
greater defioition in our plans just now. 
Lrtbour is ignorsiit end ill-orgsidsed, 
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milled the belief diet « national 
^rovernment bad only come into existence 
for it to enter a new heavep> it is falling 
a prey to the machinations of * Communists ' 
avowed and other, is unable to appreciate 
' the efforts of government to better their 
condition progressively, and by its intransi- 
gence, causes a falling off of production 
and imperils the successful working even 
of industries already nationalised. The 
entrepreneurs, not a very large class in 
India, who have hardly had time to look 
round after the end of the war, are staggered 
by the attitude of labour, the requirements 
of social legislation, and the uncertainty 
of government’s industrial policy. Our 
educational system is hardly adapted to 
maintain a regular supply of the leadership 
and the technical skills needed all round, 
and time is required for a comprehensive 
remodelling of the system to be put through 
and for it to bear fruit. Till then we 
must depend to a considerable extent on 
their supply from abroad, always and 
necessarily an uncertain factor. Full of 
good intentions and eager to implement 
. them quickly, government are handicapped 
by a woeful lack of experienced and skilled 
administrators, and the difficult tasks that 
face them have been rendered doubly so 
by the political and military preoccupations 
connected with the framing of the new 
constitutioD, the protection of Kashmir, 
*and the revision of the relations of the 
Union ecith the * Indian States ' ; and their 
resource!* financial an^ administrative, are 
greatly strained by the necessity of settling 
4e millions of 'refuge^* from Pakistan. 
The adfilitted failure of controls in the 
ewaitisl Gominodhies of good^grains and 


cloth is a portent which reveals the moral 
shortcomings alike of the administrative 
personnel and of the public. Great skill 
and greater courage would be needed in 
the Central Government to overcome all 
these obstacles and prepare the way for 
planning a big step forward in economic 
well-being with a reasonable chance 
of success. 

An economic plan for India considered by 
itself raises not a few complex issues Many 
detailed surveys, economic, geological and 
others, will have to be put through to build 
up the body of factual knowledge which 
must be the foundation of any intelligent 
plan. Again the plan will have to proceed 
on the basis of compact economically homo- 
geneous regions though subject to proper 
control from a Central Planning Commission, 
and the cutting up of India into two nations 
with three loci has upset all the cherished 
ideas on the natural economic regions of 
India, and necessitates a radical revision of 
all notions regarding regions, their economic 
resources, and the best lines of their 
development. An intelligent and sustained 
co-operaion betwen the two States might help 
both to overcome the economic consequences 
of the partition, but neither the probability 
nor the measure of such co-operation is 
apparent now, nor does seem likely to be for 
sometime,* Then there are large questions 
of policy which India, still at the threshold 
of mechanical industrialisation, will have to 
settle before maturing any definite plans of 
economic betterment. The place of agricul? 
ture in the new economy, and the need for 
self-sufiiciency or otherwise in food-supply, 

*lQdo*PakitUo relatioof are now fund U> be improv- 
ing iiooe tbe time of the Kaahmir truce. [Bo. B.] 
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the place of faaodicrafta and cottage industries 
in the new order and their relation to large 
scale industry, the sector of private enter- 
prise and us relation to the state sector and 
the mode of administration of nationalised 
industry — whether directly by government 
departments or through statutory corporations 
of a business character, are only some of the 
manf issues that need to be thought out 
clearly in an imaginative way, though it ts by 
no means necessary that all action should 
wait for the final and definitive settlement of 
such issues 

The case for the study of planning in India 
from various points of view is thus strong, 
and Dr R Balakrishna, Professor of 
Economics in the University of Madras, 
deserves to be congratulated on his recent 
monograph on Regional Planning in India * 
The book is divided into nine chapters and 
covers almost every essential aspect of 
planning, except finance which perhaps does 
not really fall within the scope of the 
study The opening chapter on the theory 
of Industrial Location is a good account of 
the attempts of some Western economists to 
evolve a theory on a subject where the 
trained instinct of an able businessman counts 
for much more than any considerations of 
abstract theory, and the author admits more 
than once that the concepts of Mocation 
factor* and ‘coefficient of localization* 
evolved by Western theory have little rele- 
vance in the Indian context. In fact the 
method of the author may strike the average 
reader as somewhat too academic and 
.‘^detached ; the argument is often too nicely 
balanced, generally proceeds at a languid pace 
and seems at times to come quite to a halt 
The note at the^ end on the economic conse- 

*RsoroirAL PtAmrufO tv Ivdi4 By Dr. R. 
BalakHahika* The Bangalore Press* Bangalore, 


quences of the partition of h an instance 
the pedantic manner that pervades the 
book. K brisker and less pedestrian 
approach to ttih many live issues dealt with 
by the author would have been more appro- 
priate to his theme. The author is a 
whole-hogger with regard to planning and 
holds that ‘ planning implies not state inter- 
vention but full state control* He strikes 
one as giving too little attention to the 
difficulties and dangers ahead of which he 
evinces a dim awareness^ in casual remarks 
such as that ‘loss due to the adoption of 
a policy could he borne out of general 
revenues*, that ‘ bureaucratic methods may be 
much worse than private monopolies in their 
ejflfects on the well-being of a nation * or ‘ that 
extreme planning may have a tendency to 
undertake the basis of liberal democracy and 
create an atmosphere favourable for the 
development of a dictatorship * Planning in 
India according to the author, should, while 
subserving the national interest as a whole, 
transcend narrow provincial limits and con- 
cern itself with coherent economic regions 
Provinces like Bengal and Madras which 
have often complained with justice that their 
interests have been sacrificed to those of 
industrially advanced province like Bombay 
may find in regional planning a salutary 
corrective to the state of affaira that has 
prevailed hitherto. The Damodar Valley 
Authority modelled on the Tennesse Valley 
Authority provides an example of the machi- 
nery which would work a regional plan. 
Prof Balakrishna seems to take too little 
account of the part which villages can play 
in indnstria! development if on the lines 
followed in Switzerland and elsewhere we 
linked up handicrafts and cottage Industries 
with the industrial plan He seems to under>^ 
rate also the scope for controlled private 
capitalists* enterprise in the new setup, but 
in this view government seem to sgree with 
him. Dr. Balakrishna's book is a valuable 
and well studied contribution to the literature 
on planning In India and cotitains a large 
volume of statistical and historical Inlorma- 
tion of great value to students of the Indiim 
^economy and Us future. « 



OMMUNISM AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 


• By Mr, PULLELA 

I jy yHILE disruption of sociml, economic 
Y V and political conditions of belligerent 
and, to no trivial extent, of even non- 
belligerent) countries is now-a-days a natural 
consequence of all large-scale wars, the one 
which we have survived, having, as it did, 
engulfed a major part of the international 
world and protracted, as it had been, during 
nearly six years, is followed by even greater 
disruption and has released, in its wake 
stupendous forces of varied character, the 
extent and intensity oi which were perhaps 
little comprehended in the beginning. It may 
be that British selfishness aiming at perpetua- 
tion of imperialist hegemony on the one side 
and Nazi ambition to supplant it on the other 
constituted each for itself an obsession and 
precluded insight into the mediate future, — 
that, in between them. Communism might 
make inroads into the social, economic and 
political life of the internatonal world 

For, consider how, in World War II, 
tens of thousands of men were killed and 
hundreds of thousands of men were wounded 
and how, despite such holocaust of innocent 
life and the ultimate defeat of the Axis 
Powers, instead, as was held out and hoped 
ior, of millennium being ushered in, the inter- 
national world has nevertheless become all 
the more economically bankrupt, morally 
depraved, socially restless and politically 
turbulent. 

It may be surmised that both Great 
Britain and America fought Germany and 
her AlUee to Russian victory, — not only 
because, as a result of the war, Poland, 
Austria, Hungary, the Baltic States, Balkan 
Slaiea etc., have either become part and 
parcel of Soviet Russia or, if separate entities, 
IT 
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have become thoroughly Communist, but 
also because, in China and in South East 
Asia, the Octopus of Communism is slowly 
spreading its tentacles. Of course, China 
becoming 'red’ is n^w a* foregone conclu* 
sion ; and, then, gradually, Burma, Indonesia 
and Malaya may follow suit. 

But, what has made the spread of 
Communism thus possible ? It may be 
remembered that production, both industrial 
and agricultural, suffered in the belligerent 
countries during the whole tenure of the 
War. As modern economy is indivisible, this 
‘short-supply’ in the warring countries hras 
had its repercussions the world over; and, 
to-day, there is almost nothing which is not 
in ‘ short supply '« Many countries are 
deficient even in respect of such a pre- 
requisite as Food Further,, many merchant 
vessels were torpedoed in the war and, 
therefore, movement for want of adequate 
shipping space of what few articles are 
Inadequately available has become tardy. 
This scarcity of most of the essential 
articles has coottibuted to a sharp rise 
in their prices and, thanks to the short- 
sighted policy of some of the Governments, 
the fortunate few who are in a position to 
purchase them and hoard them for future 
requirements are having a lion's share of 
what little of such articles is made 
available, while the poor and the lower 
middle classes are either obliged to boy 
them at prohibitive prices or often go 
without them. 

The major post-War problem, therefore, 
is primarily economic; Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehm in fact hit the nail on the head, 
when, in August last, speaking to • 
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Corretp^ndent, he said that ** economic ills 
provide a most fertile field for Communism ’* 
For, this protracted Intel national War has 
had serious economic repercussions the 
world over, that even a tranS'Continental 
Marshall Plan takes years to remedy 
the situation. 

This economic malady has engendered 
social unrest and consequent political turmoil. 
Even a country like Great Britain has 
turned a trifle leftward and has program- 
med to nationalise key .industries. Then, 
America, herself, in electing Mr. H Truman 
in preference to the Republican nominee, 
has shown a slight inclination to the left. 
In a countty like Burma, land is being 
hurriedly nationalised. In India, we have 
accorded greater concession than ever to 
Industrial Labour, have gone more than 
half way in the matter of abolition of 
Zamindaris and are seriously contemplating 
to bring in Agrarian Reform. Of course, 
till now, Leftist leaning is confined to 
Industrial Labour here and there in this 
country ; our Governments, provincial and 
dominion, therefore, leave no stone unturned 
to win the sympathies of Agriculturists 
and Agricultural Labourers who constitute 
the bulk of the population. 

Both Britain and America have, however, 
realised their * folly,* namely, that, after all, 
they fought Germany and her confederates 
to Russian victory. Therefore it was 
perhaps that Britain has gracefully walked 
out of India, Burma and Ceylon and 
.. ^ disburdened herself of Palestine, presumably 
in in all-out attempt to commend herself 
to their support And America has come 
forward with the Marihill Plan and the 


proposed North Atlantic * Pact All this is 
a counterblast to aggressive RnsiSan 
Imperialism. Bui, this, perhaps, was fhe 
mission of Herr Hess. If it was, be vainly 
tried to enlist British support egainst the 
Comintern. But, though he failed in his 
mission to build up a vast anti-Comintei^Dr^ 
Front, it must be said that it was he 
who wrote the Foreword to the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

But, America has already suffered a 
major defeat in China ; America's ' Europe- 
complex * perhaps is the cause of her 
defeat in China. Korea may yield to 
Communism in the next few months. 

For, Russian Communism, after Lenin 
(and more pronouncedly during recent 
years) has become mobocratic Fascist 
Imperialism ; it has become imperialism in 
excelsis; it has the thoroughness, the 
aggressiveness, in fact the whole technique, 
the dictatorialism, the ruthlessness^ etc., 
of Fascism ; it has its own counterpart of 
Imperialist bureaucracy ; only In the place 
of the few Capitalists, Financiers, Industria- 
lists, etc , you have however stolid 
mobocracy headed by haughty, Irresponsible 
and irremovable * key men ’ whose dnty It 
is to satellite the all-powerful Central 
Figure, *~>the Dictator. Bat, Commanhnn 
may be good or bad to yon end to me ; 
still, it appears inevitable. At least, this 
much is certain, <^that, should another war 
break out now, and should Russia como 
out victorious, then, the whole world 
will have to live in the shadow of 
Ruasia* Should Russia, however, be 
defeated, we may then have letematlohil 
Socialism. 





IkblA'S national language ■■ 

• . Bv PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


^dlliig not M Prima Minister bat as an anthor and as a person intensely 
interested in the qnestion of langoage, Pandit NehrOi in a press article, draws 
attention to the wider oaltaral aspects of this qqestion. As one who is sensitive 
to '*the beaaty of a langaage, the music of its phrases and the magic and 
power that lies In words" Pandit Nehrn pleads for a language which is strong 
and vigorous — ** for so are the people who nse it On the issue of the 
' alMndia language he sums up his views thus : It must be flexible, receptive 
and must retain all the cultural features that it has imbibed through the ages 
and must be a language essentially of the people and not of a small coterie of learned 
men. In the following article he explains his preference for Hindustani. [Ed. I,B,] 


A language, which is confloed in a strait 
jacket, with no doors and windows open 
; for progressive change, may be both precise 
land graceful, but is apt to lose touch with 
a changing environment and the mass of 
the people. This inevitably leads to a loss 
of vigour and a growth of a certain artificiality. 
At any time, this wbuld not be good, bnt 
in the present dynamic age, with almost 
everything changing round about us, a strait 
jacket will deaden a language. The courtly 
languages of previous ages had much to 
commend them. But they are totally unsuited 
to a democratic age, where we aim at mass 
education. A language, therefore, must fulfil 
! two functions ; it must base itself on its ancient 
roots and at tbe same time, vary and expand 
with growing needs and be essentially tbe 
language of the mass of people and not of 
a select coterie. This is all tbe more neces- 
‘^ary in this age of science and technology and 
world communication. In so far as possible, 
that language should hive common or similar 
words with other languages in regard to 
sctentiflcor technical terms. It must, therefore, 
be a receptive language, accepting every word 
from outside that fits into its general structure* 
^ Sometimes that word may be slightly varied 
[ to sbjt tbe genius of the langnsge. . . . 

If I WB* eked wbst is the greatest treasure 
Ihet India p9Sihieeii» and what is her finest 


heritage, I would answer unhesitatingly it 
is the Sanskrit language and literature and 
all that this contains. This is a magnificent 
inheritance and so long as this endures and 
tufiaences tue life of our people, so long 
will the basic genius of India continue. 
Apart from its being a treasure of the past, 
it is, to an astonishing degree, for so ancient 
a language, a living tradition, I should like 
to promote the study of Sanskrit and to 
put our scholars to work to explore and 
bring to light the buried literature in this 
language that has been almost forgotten. 
It is surprising that while we talk so much 
of language to terms of an extreme nations* 
Usm, only lip homage is paid to it or it is 
exploited for political ends. Very little is 
done to serve it as a language should be 
served. Whether in Sanskrit or in the modern 
Indian languages, constructive work is rare. 
We often follow a dog-in-the-manger policy 
of disliking any other growth and at the 
same time not doing anything ourselves. A 
language will grow ultimately because of 
its inherent worth and not because of statutes 
or resolutions. Therefore tbe true service 
of a language is to increase its value, 
practicability and inherent worth. 

However great Sanskrit may bci and 
however much we may like to promote its 
study, •• we should, it cannot be a living 
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laoguagt. Bat it must be, is it has beeoT 
the bm, end ianer eobsteace of most of 
our Jengutges. That is inevitable. But an 
attempt to force this is neither inevitable nor 
desirable and is likely to lead to evil results, 
BOLB OF PERSIAN 

Persian has played an important role in 
the last few centuries in developing some 
of our provincial Unguages, more especially 
Hindustani and has affected our ways of 
thinking also to some extent. That is an 
acquisition and it makes us richer to that 
extent. It must be remembered that no 
language is nearer to Sanskrit than Persian, 
'and indeed Vedic Sanskrit and Ancient 
Pathlevi are nearer to one another than 
Vedic Sanskrit and classical Sanskrit. So, a 
certain overlapping of the two is easy and does 
no violence to the genius of our language 
or our race. In any event, a few hundred 
years of history and the life of the people 
have fashioned us for what we are and it 
seems to me rather absurd and certainly 
unwise, to try to undo this work of history. 
From the cultural point of view, such an 
attempt at undoing and going back would 
mean depriving us of the cultural heritage 
which we possessed. It would mean making 
ourselves poorer. We should rather aim 
at richness and at accepting whatever adds 
to that cultural content. Therefore any 
attempt at excluding what we have already 
absorbed is wrong from every point of view. 

If these considerations are borne in mind, 
it follows that the alMndia language that 
we should seek to promote must be flexi- 
ble, receptive and must retain all the cultural 
features that it has imbibed through thesges. 
It must also be a language essentially of the 
people sod not of a imall coterie of learned 


men. It must be diguifiecf and full of po#er 
and it must rigorously try to put down 
artificiality, shallowness and ornateness. Inevi* 
tably its base and a great deal of its content 
will be derived from Sanskrit, but it will ^ 
include any number of words, phrases and 
ideas from other sources, notably Persian 
and also English and other foreign language^. 

In regard to its technical terms we should 
first ol all accept every word that has begn 
accepted in popular use. lu coining new 
words, we should again try to approximate 
to popular use and understanding, and in 
regard to technical words, so far as possible 
we should not detract from the world 
language that is gro\Ving up. 

BASIC VOCABULARY 

It would be desirable to collect a number 
of basic words, ssy 3,000 or so, which might 
be considered well-known common words, 
used by the people generally. These may 
often include alternative words fof the same 
idea, provided both are in common use. 
This should be the basic vocabulary which 
everyone, who desires knowledge of the 
all4ndla language, should know. 

Yet another list of technical words should 
be prepared on the lines indicated above. I 
must say that many of the new words being 
used for technical terms are so extraordinarily 
artificial and meaningless in the real sense#*' 
of the word, because they bfive no back* 
ground or history behind them, that the]r 
horrify me. 

If these two lists are prepared, the rest 
should be left- to the natural growth of the 
language. No limitations should be put o% 
anyone writing on what might be cailed^ntre % 
literary Hindi or pure literary Urdu or anything 
in between. With the growth of educathou 
and a vaster reading public, ihis itself vll) 
exercise a l^owerful influence on the writers ^ 
and speakers. Gradually, I have no doubt, 
that a fine and vigorous tsAguage will grdwant} ^ 
expand without any compulsioti from abovOi 



A New labour, policy. 

. By Mr KRISHNA SAHAI SRIVASTSAVA. M Com 


of the echleveiRents of the Indian 
National Government is its Labour 
Policy. Till lately, Labour problems in 
India were given a secondary importance 
by the British Government. 

Labour problems in Asiatic countries never 
bore any semblance with those in either 
Great Britain or America Even the ILO. 
has not always been impartial and there is 
no denying the fact that its decisions have 
from time to time, been largely influenced 
by European and American interests The 
holding of the Asiatic Session of the ILO 
last year at New Delhi was a landmark in 
its history. 

The venue of this conference was most 
appropriate because of the significance of 
New Delhi as the capital of a new nation, 
having vast resources of labour and capital 
This conference, therefore, struck a note of 
Warning by emphasising the peculiar aspects 
oHabour problems in the East The success 
of this conference was largely due to the 
untiring efforts of Hon. Jagjivan Ram, Minister 
for Labour, Government of India. This 
conference was a bold step. 

The Government of India through their 
delegates declared that Labour problems in 
Intlia, China, Burma and Indonesia are 
different from those of European and American 
countries* Agricultural labour which contri- 
butes materially to the general prbductive 
activity, lives in villages where the light of 
civiltsation is yet dim and sparse. It is 
backward, and steeped in superstition and 
abject misery. It has no organisation worth 
the name, and its control on the govern- 
ment machinery is io^gniBcaiit The govern- 


ment has recognised these hard facts and 
taken up the challenge. 

It has, for the first time, recognised that 
the existence of a feudal agency 'has al] 
along been instrumental in keeping the Indian 
labourer tied down to the position of a 
serf. The diversity of tenancy laws and 
practices have worked to prolong the period 
of his suBering and privation The provincial 
governments like those of the U P. and 
Bihar have pledged themselves to the 
abolition of Ikndlordism and their plans of 
universr' education are bound to bring 
about the natural death of an age-long * 
institution. namely forced labour of 
'Began* 

Our government is conscious of the 
demoralising inflaence of unemployment^ 
among the workers Among agricultural 
labourers, the unemployment is generally of 
a seasonal nature. When the crops are 
sown, the agriculturist has very little to do 
till the harvesting season. Daring this part 
of tl^e year he requires some engagement 
which helps him in supplementing bis income 
without separating him from his fields over 
which he has to maintain a close watch 
The provincial governments have, itt colla- 
boration with the Central Government, 
launched various schemes of the organisation 
of industries on regional and co-operative 
basis. This work is now being handled by* 
the Development Departments of the various 
governments. ^ 

Their plans aim at giving a centrifugal 
attention to the * kisan *. He is a capitahst^ 
a labourer and enterpriser, Above all he 
is a human being. He must be given all 
the dignity of a man. This consideration 
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bts mtdethe outlook of the Indian Govern- 
ment (undimentally more humane. 

The Ministry of Labour, Government of 
India, baa organised a net work of 53 
Smplo]fmeot Exchanges throughout the 
country. Prevloualy these served as recruiting 
centres but now they act as the link between 
the employers and the employees of almost 
all types* They aim at organising the labour 
The principle of labour partnership has 
been recognised and on this basis, labour 
has been given recognition to its right of 
self-assertion. The Government of India 
have accepted the principle of a Minimam 
Living Wage. This is not easy to achieve. 

It gives rise to a large number of problems 
resulting from the relativity of different 
industries and their location. But its 
‘recognition in itself is an event of importance 
and is likely to instil greater confidence 
among the workeis. 

In this direction, the setting up of a 
Statutory Wage Board with representatives 
of workers, employers and the government, 
is the most uigent need of the hour. This 
board should have a number of sub-committees 
Working undei it for studying and prescribing 
wage standards for different industries 
They should also undertake the study of 
the fluctuations in the cost of living and 
fOggest measures for bringing about the 
desired adjustment Indian statistics s )fffr 

• from inaccuracy and, therefore, organisation 
of an Economic Intelligence Service is also 
to obvious necessity. 

Social Insurance envisaging a comprehen- 

* flvse- scheme of relief from want and sickness 
ii an integral part of the new Labour Policy. 
The gr«»wih and distribution of essential 

|!'{badtto£f4 with due regard to standards of 


dlotary and nutritiooi decei^t •housiof, trea 
education and medical service, and a complete, 
guarantee of maintenance daring the period 
of a physical disability are the important 
aspects of the new economic order. 

The worker has been assured of a fair 
deal in case of a conflict with Capital and 
for this purpose, workers* right to make 
out a case for his demands and its close 
examination by impartial and expert authorities 
is now an acknowledged principle. 

The government has recognised its responsi- 
bility towards maintaining industrial peace 
by actively working for promoting cordial 
relationship between the workers and the 
industrialists It has recommended to the 
provincial governments to appoint Labour 
Conciliation Officers, and Labour Welfare 
Officers at important industrial centres. The 
provision of Arbitration has satisfied a 
long-felt need and adjudication in disputes 
is bound to prove immensely helpful. 

The most important step taken by the 
Central Government is the inauguration of 
a number of tripartite conferences for bringing 
the matters on a common table at which 
tepresentatives of all the three interests 
namely state, capital and labour — sit and 
bring forth acceptable solutions In addition, 
the Central Government convenes periodical 
Corifer«*nces of the Labour Ministers and 
Industrien Ministers of the d>£fr*rent provinces 
and States for discussing politics of 
common interest. 

Above all the government has warned 
Labour against taking sides in politics and 
advised u to evolve a policy of its own, 
based on negation of narrow sectarianism ' 
or partisanship. 

In fact there could be no better advice, 
and in view of the Production Criata facing 
our country, it is essential that Indian labour 
should make a generous response to these 
friendly vgestures of the Metional Govemmenti 



V. Q.; C. AND HIS PIONEER WORK 

^ :or - • 

In mother page we dr^w abtonti<m to H. B. the Qoveroor-GeneraVe mattgaraiion 
of the aew ateamsbip service from Tatioorin to Colombo by lauoohiog S. S, 
Chidambarum at the o\d port remioisoent of V. 0. Chidambaram Pillai's 
pioaeer eoterpriae* The following is a brief aoooaot of V. 0. C.'s career and 
hie frustrated efforts to revive the ancient maritime glory of India. — IBd. I. i?.] 


V Ot Qiidembaram Pillai or ** V. 0. C.” 

• as he is affectionately referred to by 
the people of Tamilnad, was born in 
1872 in a village called Ottappidaram in 
the Tirnnelveli district of South India. 
After a brilliant scholastic career in the 
St. Xavier’s School, Tuticorin, be took to 
law and set up practice as a pleader 
in 1900. 

A staunch nationalist by conviction he 
was constantly obsessed by the feeling 
that the Tamils, who had been masters of 
the sea from the days of the Pandyas and 
Cholas, were deprived of their shipping 
trade by the British conquerors. The 
upheaval 'that followed the partition of 
Bengal gave him the opportunity to 
enter the battle for freedom and he started 
a second front” in Tamilnad by kindling 
the spirit of the masses, who readily 
rallied round his banner. 

Chidambarm Pillai’s first direct attack 
was aimed at the merchant community of 
Britain, which, in bis opinion, formed the 
root of British imperialism. In the year 
1906, he organised at Tuticorin the 
''Swadeshi Shipping Company” to capture 
^e shipping trade between India and 
Ceylon, which until then was solely in the 
hands of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. Having started the company 
with die fitnaneial help of the local merch> 
anli he was able to gain the support of 
.budiotasmen all over the country. He 
ac^dalM two ships the S» S* fr f^ end 


the iS S Galha and by the force of bis 
convincing arguments enlisted the sympathy 
of both the passengers and the shipping 
community. 

The British Company realised that 
things were heading towards a crisis and 
tried to win over the customers by reducing 
the freigl and advertising free passage. 
It b believed that it even went to the 
extent of offering Chidambaram Pillai 
himself a huge sum to corrupt him. 

The British authorities in India who 
feared that the Swadeshi Shipping Company 
was the first step towards India’s economic 
freedom were anxious to see Chidambaram 
Pdlai behind the bars. His political 
activities gave them an opportunity to 
achieve their object. Chidambaram Pillai, 
who believed in the extremist section of 
the Congress headed by Lokamanya Tilak 
adopted him as his political guru and Ttlak, 
in his turn, chose him as his only 
representative in Tamilnad. By 1908 he 
had started in Tirunelveli the Desabhimana 
Sangam to preach the gospel of freedom 
among the people. This sangam celebrated, 
in contravention of the District Magistiate^s 
order, the release of Bipin Chandra Pal, one 
of the then foremost leaders of the Congress, 
on the 9th of March 1908. The District 
Collector sent for Chidambaram Pillai and 
on hb refusing to leave the district and 
furnish security binding him for non- 
parftcipation in political activities, arrested 
him on the spot. On trial for treason, 
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iim Settlons Judge sentenced him* to 
transportation for life. The sentence, which 
was disapproved even by Lord Morley, 
the then Secretary of State for India, was 
nliittately reduced by the Privy Council 
to six years rigorous imprisonment* 

After six years of prison life Chidambaram 
Pillai came out only to.taste the bitter fruits 
ol adversity. The shipping company, his 
dream and pride, had crashed almost imme- 
diately after his incarceration and the share- 
holders could no longer look upon him as 
their hero. With an almost completely 
ruined health he had once again to resort to 


his legal practice to make both ends meet. 
Even in that stage he would not keep aloof 
from public service. However, be could not 
see eye to eye with the Congress which 
by then had changed its policf and was 
concentrating on non-co-coperation. He had, 
therefore to be satisfied with occasional partK 
cipation in its activities. But he continued to 
contribute in his own way to the struvgle for 
India's freedom until his death in 1936. 

Even in his death bed, Chtdamhararu Pillai 
is said to have been deeply pained to thi k 
that be had to die without seeinjg India 
independent. 


INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 

By Prof B. BISSOON DOYaL, ma. 

( 0 ) 


I T will sound queer to the people of 
India that a far-away island lost m the 
Indian Ocean should be mourning for the 
loss of Mr. Natesan. Mauritius, for such 
is its name, owes much to the veteran 
journalist who passed away in January. 

Tke Indian Revietv, The Modem Review 
and The Hindusthan Review whose editor, 
Dr. Sacchidananda Sinha, is — fortunately for 
US-**stiU living, are the three periodicals 
from which two generations of Mauritius 
Indians have had their first lessons in politics. 

Only a decade ago Indians here did not 
exist politically. Thus those who had 
contributed most to make the country 
prosperous, could only be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. A century passed 
uneventfully so far as Indians were 
concerned Indian politics held more 
interest for them than local politics. They 
were suddenly stirred up by the activities 


of a new movement that has succeeded iu 
getting the old Constitution of the land 
replaced by a liberal one with the result 
that the Legislative Council has as many 
as twelve Indian members to-dsy. Well- 
documented articles about Mauritius appeared 
of late in The Modern Review and Free 
India, They all tend to show that the 
Indian element of the Mauritian population 
cannot now be criminally neglected. 

Two decades ago educated Indians could 
be seen poring over The Modern Review 
that was publishiog Dr. Sunderland's book 
INDIA IN BONDAGE. The Indian Review wcs 
not Isggtng behind. Mahatma Gandhi's 
STORY OF MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH, 
a more important work than Sunderland’s, 
appeared in Hb pages. The friends tlist 
India has in France had botii the works 
translated Into their mother tongue* Wt 
of Mauritius who are taught to taft Fitncb 
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from chil(iliood|, bad tbe siDgular 

fortaiM of reading the tvo booke in 
jBngllab and in French. 

But ^ more. 

He had the happy idea of pabliahing cheap 
editibna of Indien Classics. Dr Annie Besant*s 
GITA, the biograp^^^^^ eminent Indians 
^and Orientalists, the speeches and writings 
of Indian leaders, saints and reformers 
•aeqnainted MaOritins Indians with the 
great culture of India and the political 
movement that reached its consummation 
when independence was obtained on the 
l5th August, 1947. Could a, thinker of 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s calibre be brought 
within the reach of the man in the street 
if Natesan & Co. did not bring out 
THE HEART OF HINDUSTHAN and FREEDOM 
AND CULTURE, books that never fail to come 
as an invigorating tonic ? But for Natesan’s 
books most of our lads Would have lost 
the last shred of interest in Indian religion 
and culture. Part of The Indian Review 
is one long catalogue of the highly interest- 
ing publications. It does one great 
pleasure to turn over the pages of the 
catalogue and remember the names of old 
companions. The new additions leave 
nothing to be desired* 

' We can hardly restrain a smile when 
' we think of the naivete of our elders 
, who, when they got wind of tbe coming 
of policemen in the vicinity, bad the whole 
of books from buried lest they 

might be found in possession of them and 
aepofted ! What a long stride we have 


made since those good old days I To-day 
the Ihcfo-Mauritian conumunity has imbibed 
the spirit of Mafaatmaji and launches 
Satyagraka to remedy the evils with which 
the country is infested; And the voice of 
Indo-Mauritians has not been crying in the 
wilderness. Non-Indians are fallowing in 
their footsteps. The Indians of Maofidus 
love Mr. l^fatesan for this reason too that 
he helped Mahatma Gandhi who bad once 
paid them a short visit. The pages of 
The Indian Reviesx) containing news about 
Indians abroad endeared him to all 
Indians ov ''seas alike. 

In the past with. the exception of traders 
and Immigrants nobody in Mauritius would 
think of going out to India. When the 
sound of the word India fell on the 
tympanum of our ears it meant almost 
nothing to us. The advent of the Arya 
Samaj coupled with tbe arrival of books 
on that great religious movement, especially 
the four anna biography of Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati published by Natesan & Co., 
changed the outlook of many a youth. 
Many began to dream of speadlng a few 
years in the land of their ancestors. So 
the cheap publications indirectly created 
the new taste for travel. And that was 
not a minor event. I personally know of 
two or three cases of young men going out 
to India for higher studies after getting 
inspired by the perusal of books published 
by Natesan & Co. I wish Mr. Natessti 
could have known that he bad unconsciously 
served Indo-Mauritisns in many ways. 



INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 


T HB thirty«sixth setiion of Indian 
Science CoofKress was inaugurated at 
Allahabad on January 3 by Pandit Jaw^harlal 
NehrUt Prime Minister oi India. 

MRS SAROJim NAlbU’S ADDRESS 
Requesting Pandit Nehru to inaugurate 
the Congress, H. E Mrs. Sarojtni Naidu, 
Governor of the United Provinces, welcomed 
the delegates and specially the foreign 
delegates, who had come to attend the 
session. She said that 

the^ ware all men of soienoe and who had 
dedicated themselves to the cause of salvation of 
humanity from destruction. To-Uay the world was 
in such a condition when men lived in fear of 
one another. Fear brought destruction, fear 
brought hatred and created nightmanahness and 
fear was the ultimate destroyer of the .world. 
But if men of soienoe resolved for the good of 
humanity how marvellous the world would bel 

Sne was confident that the scientists 
who had gathered were a brilliant galaxy 
of men and they would serve the right 
cause. To talk of freedom was mockery 
and sinister if it was not realised that every 
human being had a right to salvation, said 
Mrs. Naidu Referring te Pandit Nehru, 
Mrs. Naidu said 

that they found in him a man who had saonfioed 
his all for the national freedom and also for the 
cause of international co-operation. He had become 
their inspiration and guide. 

PANDIT NEHRU’S WELCOME 
Speaking fx tempeu, the Prime Minister 
said he had come on behalf of the 
Government of India to welcome the 
scientists who had gathered there. 
He appealed to the scientists all over 
the world to seriously consider as to how 
science could help the world in the final 
analysis of things. 

Pandit Nehru paid a kandsome tribute 
to Sir C V. Ramau oa his sixtieth birtlh 
day, by saying that he had not only done 


(O)- ^ 

distinguished service to science bat Tor 
the whole world. Pandit Nebm said : 

I think, with the advaaoement of eelefiir the 
balance of human mind has not advanoed* We • 
•till live in different grooves and think with a 
narrow outlook. The result ifl that tba |»oise of 
the world is disturbed, putting it In a bad way. 

1 feel it ia the duty of the solentiets to see Ibat 
along with advancement of soienoe thie balance^ 
or poise of mind also advances. 1 do not ask 
you to go back, for going back means fading 
away. There should certainly be an attempt to 
preserve everything we have got and to add to» 
it, but there should also be a side by side 
attempt to balance it. This balancing should be 
done in all spheres, economic, political and even 
in the spirit of mankind. 

The oondiot of the spirit which has been 
generated due to this disturbance of the balance 
affects all and as scientists it becomes your duty 
to ponder over it and solve it and bring back 
the lost balance. 

Referring to the present dsy conflict and 
tension, both political and economic Pandit 
Nehru said 

that the scientists should try to understand 
the complicated human phenomenon. They should 
think about this matter and try to help solve 
those problems by applying not only proper 
knowledge but looking at them from a historioal 
and human perspective and also by developing a 
philosopher's outlook A scientist nuiius philosophy 
was just a scientist and nothing more. 

Concluding, Pandit Nehtu said that the 

scientists must try to understand the pro* 

blems of human life and apply science to 

their solution. 

DR. krishnan's presidential address 

Dt. K. S. Krishnan, President of the Con* v* 

gress, addressing the delegatee announced 

tbit the Government of India were aeltiii|t 

up an Atomic Commission^ under the 

chairmanship of the Prime Minister^ Pat^lit 

Jawaharlal Nehru. He said ; 

The development of atomic enerfW had beoontf a 
great topical iotemt audit was fi^og'thal in the 
research on this energy, India would not lay kg 
behind other counties. 

Tbe President also announced that the 
Government of India werashotlly gotilg to 
ealabliab an bwfltttle of Sclin^^ReslNtfcb * 
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^/^,.v««^,..:r xn,i ■...■wx, .• ■. /.■ » ; 

and Wfti»le|d Sir*Q V. R«iB»a'9 fervioei for 
the institute. He felt Imppy «t the oBf^er 
aod hoped that under Sir C* V. Raman, the 
Inetitote will be of real utility and importance 
to die country. 

The Pteiident then introduced the foreign 
^ acienttata, Prof. Chapman, Prof. Burliogam, 
Prof. Ziola and Prof. Govind Beharilal who 
were attending the conference, to the delegates 
• A number of messages wishing success 
to the session were received on the occasion. 

STUDY OF HISTORY OF SCIENCES 
The need of forming a National Society in 
India for the promotion of studies in the 
History of Sciences in this part of the world 
was eatclaimed by Mr. Alexander Woolsky of 
UNESCO at a meeting of some delegates 
to the Science Congress. 

Mr Woolsky, who had come to the 
Science Congress from Paris, explained the 
role which the UNESCO would play in his 
scheme of National Committee or Society 
in India. He said that 

the role of the UNESCO would be aa mdirect or 
passive one. As the UNESCO had only a sort 
of informal oonneotion with the International 
Union of the History of Science, which came into 
existence two years back and had its headquarters 
at Fads. 

/ Mr. Woolsky pointed out that a society 
formed for the purpose of study of history 
of aciences in this part of the world would 
find it easier to ask for financial support 
from the International Union as he was 
confident it would be forthcoming. 

*Afier a short discussion a Committee with 
Prof. A. C. Bannerjee as Convener and 
with powers to co*opt to formulate a scheme 
in this connection. 

« manufacture of chemicals 
Or. J. C. Ghosh, addressing a scientists* 
* |i^i9g <m th* iubjoet of Impact of 


science on industry** in the Senate Hal] 
of the Allahabad University, disclosed 
that other industrial programmes of the 
Government aimed at making the country 
selfeufficient in the matter of chemicals 
included the manufacture of synthetic 
ammonia and penicillin. 

Dr. Ghosh, in the Course of his address, 
complained of "cold and callous attitude** 
of the Government towards pure and 
applied science, which he said, would lead 
to calamity. He* felt that red-tapism of the 
permanent services should go. 

The Congress, as usual, divided itself 
into various sections, each section presided 
over by a Scientist of distinction. Important 
papers were presented at their gatherings 
besides discussions on scientific topics, 

The following are the various sections 
with their respective Presidents: 


Agriculture Section 
Fbyuos „ 

Statutios 
Ohemietry 

Geology and Geography 
Medical and Vetermary 
Zoology A Entomology 
Botany 

Fsyohology „ 
Phynology ,, 
Anthropology „ 
Engineering „ 
Mathematica „ 


Dr. B S. Vaaudeva 
Prof R S. Kriebnan 
Dr. U. S. Nair 
Dr P. B. Ganguly 
Dr C Mahadevan 
Dr. M. B. Soparkar 
Dr. M. L. Roonwal 
Mr.M S Randfaawa 
Frinctpal T. K. N Menon 
Dr B. B Sarkar 
Nirmal K Bose 
Prof M. Sen Gupta 
Dr. S. Ohowla 


Dr. R. S. Knshnan, Head of the Depart* 
ment of Physics, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, sought to discuss and settle in 
his Presidential address to the physics 
section the question of the vibrations in 
crystals which manifest themselves in the 
Ram spectrum "waves** 

Dealing with the luminescence of cry* 
stall in the course of a popular lecture 
delivered to an audience of scientists, Sir 
C V. Raman said that when Mahatma 
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i3«iidhi mircfaed down to Dandi, little did 
he know tbit he was makiag one of the 
most elementary experiments in physical 
chemipiry* 

Common salti the speaker said, consists 
of atoms of sodium and chlorine bound 
together in the crystal by electrical forces* 
In the crystalline State it offers one of the 
most Important problems of physics. 

Proceeding Dr. Raman said that his 
presence recently at Harvard in America 


.'V, ' V t 

helped him to study thli* problem (torn 
diverse points of view. • 

The learned speaker observed that during 
the last thirty years the Indian School of 
Crystal Physics, whose cornerstone was 
laid down by Sir K S. Krishnan, the 
President of this session of the Science 

i 

Congress, has continued this study to a 
most conclusive end Prof. K. S. Krishnan 
also did a lot of work at Bangalore towards • 
realising the true state of crystalline state. 


THE POETRY OF SAROJINI NAIDU* 

BY 

Dr AMARANATHA JHA 


I T was at the Lucknow Congress of 1916 
that I first heard Mrs Naidu speak. 
Then she was invited by us to visit the 
Muir Central College, and on January 20, 
1917, she gave readings from her poetry. 
She said she was but a wandering singer. 
But, she continued, a poet is not only a 
dreamer of dreams; his heart is the mirror 
of the world*s emotion ; his songs of 
gladness are echoes of the world's laughter ; 
his songs of sorrow reflect the tears of 
humanity. The spell that she wove then 
has continued to gain in potency In 
February 1918, I wrote an appreciation of 
two collections of her poems. Friendship 
across the span of more than thirty years 
will not permit a truly objective appraisal 
of her literary work ; but nothing is written 
here that, I trust, is a conscious departure 
« from critical rectitude 

Mrs. Naidu has published three volumes 
of poems, * The Golden threshold * ' Bird 
oL time \ and ' The Broken Wing ^ These 
iMWt been collected together in one volomtt 


entitled * The Sceptred Flute * first published 
in America by Dodd, Mead and Co Inc She 
was an obscure young girl when her first book 
of poems came out in 1905 ; but it was 
received with enthusiasm in England. 
Among the comments then published occur 
these words of praise : * This little volume 

should silence for ever the scoffer who 
declares that women cannot write poetry ' ; 
^Her poetry seems to sing itself as if her 
swift thoughts and strong emotions sprang 
into lyrics of themselves *; * Of undeniable 
beauty and distinction*; The book is one 
not merely of accomplished, but beautiful 
verse, it is the expression of a temperament *, 
* The Bird of Time * appeared in 1912, 
with an introduction by Edmond Gossf. 
Edward Thomas said at the time that 'her 
poems achieve an uncommon outward 
gorgeousness and inwerd glory*. 'She 

scatters memorable phrases over a page 

« 

a The of Allaliahad futbliahiad thii 

appfaoiation oi gaaopni in wnmaoMou wUih te 
imntifelli mkm arIM M oh Veheeary II. 
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like sttrti imd knows kow to reserve 
besQ^ for the close of s foem', s^id 
sooner critks. ^Tbe Broken Win|[* came 
out in 1917'^the lest of her books so far. 
1 ktve in my possession s copy of this 
book which came from the Library of 
Edmund Gossei Pasted in it is a letter 

* dated 21st December, 1916, from Wm. 
Heinemann (the publisher) to Gosse, in 

• course of which he says : * Herewith 

another of your God-children. I had hoped 
to get the book out to Sarojini before 
Chtistmas^ but it has been quite impossible. 
She ought to be pleased with it when she 
sees it'. And then public life, social wotk 
and politics lured her away from the 
pleasures which only poets know To the 
sombre and serious atpaosphere of politics 
she brings a breath of sanity, a ray of 
humour, a ripple of laughter.^ From the 
platform she sound soul animating strains — 
alas 1 too many. The loss to literature has 
been great If only Mrs. Naidu had not 
exerted all her energy in the Assembly 
and the Council- hall ; if only a public 
gathering had not attracted her with a sure 
fascination; if only she had not ruled the 
universal monarchy of wit and been content 
only to utter words nimble and full of 
subtle flame ; if, in short, she had remained 
faithful to poetry, how many poems would 
have been written, poems inspired by 
tragic happenings in the counUy, or by 
personal loss or grief, bedecked with 
phrases of gemlike beauty. Alas, for the 
wide demesne of * might-have<^been ' 1 

Mrs. Naidu wrote, in her early years, 
some charming poems of nature, and 
Sp#dttly of the spring-time. There ire at 
least tkirteon lyrics on the Spring, tod 


many In which she describes the sights, 
and sdunds, and smell of nature. Tbgre 
are descriptions of Indian life poems 
dealing with folk-lore and mythology and 
history, Some of the lyrics breathe ardent 
love of country ; others deal with children. 
The most memorable ones are on the 
eternal but ever-new theme of love. 
abundance of. fine phrases 
One comment m<»y justly be mede 
— that, in several pieces, the rhetorical 
rather than the lyric quality predominates. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
collection, “ The Bird of Time There is 
more abandon, more freshness, mpre 
spontaneity in ‘ The Golden Threshold * j 
more maturity and warmth of feeling, the 
depth and not the tnmult of the soul, in 
‘'The Bioken Wing’. But in “The Bird 
of Time one feels that the poetic muse 
is dragging along listlessly and has to 
whip and lash herself into some sort of 
tuneful utterance. There seems a temporary 
diminution of fervour. But in all the three 
volumes there is abundance of fine phrases, 
of silken terms, of tune and lively words 
beyond the reach of ordinary writers. 
They are strewn with seeming carelessness 
all over ; one can pick them up at random. 
Here are a few of them : some more 
memorable than others, but all coming 
from a busy and well-equipped mind: 
‘ like a star in (he dew of our song ' : 
* silver breasted moonbeam of desire ' ; 
‘ conquer the sorrow of life with the sorrow 
of song * ; ‘a voiceless captive to my 
conquering song', ‘ brows anointed with 
perpetual weariness ' ; ‘ all my blossoming 
hopes unharvested^; ‘ languid and sequestered 
ease* ; “ Tomorrow's unborn griefs depose 
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borrows of our yesterdty 'i ‘ the heaven* 
w:«r4 iwiiiger of our soul ’ ; * the mystic 
silence that men call death ' ; ' the abysmal 
anguish of her tears ' ; ' the memoried sorrow 
that sallied a by«gone age'; * the moon- 
enchanted estuary of dreams * ; * the glimmer- 
ing ghost of bygone dream ' ; ' the radiant 
promise of renascent morn * ; * sweet comrades 
of a lyric spring*; ‘Hhe radiant silence of 
my sleepless pain/ * fallen from its high 
estate of laughter '—one can cull such gems 
in ample measure. **Tis .sufficient to say 
that here is God's plenty/ 

HIGH SKILL AS A ?OET 
fn spite of the mournful theme of many of 
Mrs. Naldu's poems, and the sense of tears, 
and the shadow of grief and tragedy, the 
total impression is that she has triumphed 
over life's ills, Is always supremely conscious 
of life's beauty, finds abundant recom* 
pense in human companionship, and is ever 
prepared to challenge fate. Courage and the 
determination to brave danger and disaster, 
passionate loyalty to country and faith in 
its high destiny, wide tolerance — these also 
one finds. But above all, one is attracted 
by the grace and beauty of her fancy and 
the effortless energy at her verse. One has 
only to look at the following lines to realise 
her high skill as poet: the Row and the 
melody should not obscure the undercurrent 
of serious thought: 

. * Waavers, weaving at break of day, 

Why do you weave a garment io gay ? . . . . 

Blue as the wing of a haloyon wild, 

We weave the robea of a uew*bora child. 

» , Weavera, weaving at fall of night, 

Why do you weave a garment so bright ? . * 

Uke the piumee of a peacock, purple and green. 
We weave the marriage^yeUa of a queen* 

Weavera, weaving aoiemn and tiili. 

What do you weave in the ntomitigbt ebUl, ... 
f White as a liMther and white at a <dntid« 


.■ And here is s pretty 

* 0 brilliant' bloonins that strew my why, • 

You are only woodland dowttrs they any. 

But, I aometixnes think that perohaooe you we 
Fragmenta of some new-fallen ater t 

Or golden lampa for a fairy slvda4 

Or golden pitchera for a 
Perchance you are, O frail andsweet. 

Bright anklet-bella from the Wild apidng*a liaat, 

Or the gleaming tears that tome fair bride shed 
Remembering her loat maidenhead. 

But now, in the memorial dusk yoii seem 
The glimmering ghost of a bygone dream \ 

In several poems we get vivid pictures of 
Indian life, both of the city and of the country- 
side, — ‘Palanquin-bearers'; The Pardah 
Nashin ; * Street Cries ' ; * Bangle-Sellers ' ; 
*The Imam Bara.' In all her work, Mrs, 
Naidu proves that her work is not imttattve 
or derivative. She has her own stylcj her 
own themes, her own melody, gentle and 
sweet. It is not surprising that Tennyson 
should have inRuenced her art, and Shelley, 
and Swtnbourne. Bat while the technique 
of her verse owes much to them, the passion, 
the imagery, the golden cadence are all her 
own. Above all she has a special niche in 
Indian history; a poet is needed to sing the 
dawn, as Meredith said; and it is Sarojini 
Naidu's appointed privilege to paint dse hues 
of the rich unfolding morn. 



CONTRfjBUTIONS 

T he Editor ioU^te oontributioiia on all 
topics of gsosial ihtsM^ 
psrtiouior on subjects bearing on the political, w 
oommeroial, industrial and eeonomio oondttioiK 
of India. Short iutleles oil 
and short stories are preferred. l^t.‘ibuik»M 
accepted and pablished ^ be didy^^ p Ibr. 

It may be stated ihat a nag# Of tha 
Review takes in abbitt 700 words. 

Att eontrCbutSona and books lor Review" 
i^ald be eddieesed to the 
• ifi<to.jeeidsw, m iiadwifc.:'-: 
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N di«cw!»«iog nwy ttm^dy: which claims 
to he i cBfo for “lhi$ disiisse, three 


so with a probleos of preventive mediclho 


cottslderattona most be uppermost in our 

i, The drug muet be within the financial 

means of every eeetim of the oominunity. 

' ' ' ■■ .. 

ii. The method of adminiatration must be 

both praotioal as well aa simple. 

ill. The temedy must be poasible of admini- 
* eiration to the masses under relatively 

simple conditions. 

Unless a drug fulfils the above conditions 
it is of little value except to the rich and 
dvrelters iu towns. At present none of the 
solpbone drugs fulfils these criteria, but we 
hope by the end of the year to h^ve more 
light on preparations which we are trying 
and which promise to fulfil the above 
. coniMtlons. 

When the faydnocarpus (cbaulmbogra) 
preparations were re<discovered some twenty- 
:five years ago, in which work, workers in 
India played a significant part, it was 
thought that a remedy bad been discovered 
which would eliminate leprosy from the 
- country within a comparatively few decades. 
This original optimism has unfortunately 
not been justified. During the last twenty- 
five years our knowledge with regard to 
this disease has increased very considerably, 
and we now realise that the leprosy 
problem consists of two different sspects: 
(i^tfae actual cure of that form of leprosy 
which is ineffective; (ii) the prevention, 
ameHoridon and re-habilitation of patients 
who have that form of leprosy which 
mutilates and in which tho body has 
re^^cted favourably to the dteeaSe but left 
j^gns of the battle in the form of deformi- 


as one of social Sesistance rehabilitation* 

Curative remedies and control measures 
in leprosy largely apply to the first group 
of patients, and up to now lepromatous 
leprosy has not responded as favcurably 
as anticipated to therapeutic measures. 
Within the last five years the Sulpbone 
group of drugs has been discovered and 
these drugs are proving more effective in 
our attack against the mycobacterium of 
leprosy tb n any other drugs so far used. 

* We are siili at the experimental atage in the 
treatment of leproay with the Sulpbone drugs, 
namely Promin, Sulphetrone and Diaaone. While 
these drugs indicate some hope of Ruooess in tbe 
treatment of the disease, the time is not yet ripe 
to discard completely the hydnocarpus (chaulmoogra) 
oil treatment which still remains the drug at 
present universallv in use in India for the treat* 
ment of leprosy. There has been the same uncritical 
optimism over the sulpbone treatment as over 
all previous treatments. In the first place, 
Bulphones, whatever the derivative be, take a 
comparatively long time to render a case negative. 
In the second place, it is quite impossible to 
hope that ordinary patients will take sulphones 
regularly by mouth for years on end. In the 
third place, clinical improvement . is much 
more rapid than baotoriologio improvement, 
and, therefore, is very deceptive. In the fourth 
place fifty per cent, of oases, particularly under 
Diasone, are liable to go through very severe 
reactions. In the fifth place, the remedy is too 
expensive for general use, and until some of these 
major difiioulties are overcome, 1 do not recommend 
using Diasone on a targe scale. Also, it must be 
remembered that Diasone must only be used for 
definite lepromatous oases. We have no yardstick by 
which to estimate the improvement in neural leprosv, 
and, furthermore, too much emphasis on specific 
treatment in neural leprosy lulls the physieiau into 
the drowsy attitude that the patient is doing well, 
when idl his attention should be concentrated on 
phyito*therapy and orthopcedio measures, to prevent 
or alleviate deformity or threatened deformity/ 

There is a growing amoant of evidence that 
op to now theso new remedies are not rapid- 
in their action, and, therefore, while in the 
conme of months and perbapa years marked 
Improveiiiettt and relief will foe seen, patience 
if nfcmaty In order to evaluate tbe true worth 
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to Central Government has agreed to allow , withheld from any' anitable padrad, bat, 
tom to enter India free of customs duty, indiscriminate use and maUdminiatration 

will only lad one hundred patients getting owing to failure to understand to therapen- 

an average of four tablets a day for about tics of these remedies will only lead to 

toee and a half years. This explains why waste of fnnds-, disip iio mtiiient. and t 
to Medtoidi Secretary has apparently been possibly disaster. 
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mme and Foreign * Affairs 
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T he of Gaiidhijt^ft d««th 

|»rovld«dl occision formaor ioter- 

: pftMwu of tbe Mahatmi s Hfo aod teachings. 
iQose ^iissociatee and immediate disciples 
recalled traits of Bapu*B character and actions 
which have endeared him to as (or all time 
And then savants In many parts of the world 
mtade profonnd observations on the meaning 
aod significance of such a career in the context 
of world history “ C R *' who moved on 
closest terms of intimacy for many years with 
the Mahatma put his finger unerringly on 
the basic factor in Gandhijt’s faith. 

had admired and loved him through- 
out the twenty-eight rich years of intimate 


New Sliippkig 

It must have given H. E. the Governor* 
General peculiar satisfaction to he asspclfited 
with the opening of the New Shipping Service 
from Tnticorin toColomhh. In inauguratiog 
this service he recalled ^he glories ofbdis^l 
maritime enterfirises in the past. Only the 
other day, Vice-Admiral W. E. Parry, otir 
naval chief reminded us that Indians in the 
past were trading with Egypt and the 
Roman Etr-^ire^ crossing the Arebian Sea 
many years before Christ. There is ample 
evidence of this in Indian literature and 
art and in the works of Qreek and Roman 
historians. Since the dawn of history** 
observed His Excellency, 


joint labour, as never man admired and 
loved another, ’* wrote '*C. R *’ in the 
Harijant ** but it was in the last months of 
1941 that my wonderment and adoration 
of Bapu rose to its highest pitch.** 

** Vo you agree with me 1 Do you accept the 
doctrine of undateral eiSbrt in love 1 *' he asked 
me one day. 

** There is no other way, ’* 1 answered 
enthiisiistioaUy and without hesitation. 

**^aat 80 ,** 4m replied with evident delight. He 
always |(»lt acute pleasure when 1 agreed. This 
Is no oOmplimeat to me. ** What about the 
fSSpoiass t !nie other party does not oo.operate, 
"and whal good is it ? *^— these questions simply 
disappsaeed as irrelevant and the road was 

fiapo's theory of life end actioa was always * 
this, add some of us know it, but never before 
. Was tha nrnning snd latmlty of a faith so 
mu, poured Into the doctrine ae now did 

hii p es s a nt ly and ipiwaariedly. 

HkS test on January 80, 1948, and 

what a gla^paa ittomlaatlon. It it all dark now 
and we see the oppodte of the eolours that 
damlid enr ayes then. 

N«iii*vi 0 U»tcs*V ** civil did0hs4isiljce ** etc., 
mm alt tdcImM igiamalissd iduuses, says 
(JLIL *^TIia iescbkg Is Uttilateral 

la 


Hindus fhave crossed the Bay of ISengal 
and the waters of the Indian Ooean and oolonisad 
many Paoido islands. Long before the Cbristiaii 
era, Hmdus penetrated to Sumatra, Midaya, 
Indonesia, and China. The Maurya kings assumed, 
as one of their regal titles, the name of the 
** Eastern Seas ** Coming to more recent times. 
Fa Hien describes an ocean voyage in an tndSan 
ship from Orissa to Ceylon, thmce to the Kioobar 
Islands and to China through the Malacca Straits. 
This was in the fifth century A. D. It wsa In 
that same oentury that we established eur rub 
in Malaya, Sumatra and Java One dynasty or 
another of Hmdus maintamed this tea power in 
the Indian Ooean until the Uth oentury, when 
it passed to the Arabs 

C. R. must have felt « thrill as be nemed 
the ship 6“ Chidambaram. For, forty veem 
ago when V. O. Chidambaram Filfti was 
canvassing support to his sdVsnture in 
coastal abipping, C R was one of the earliest 
to give moral and material support with 
an# enthusiasm that meant so much at 
the initial stage of that enterprise. 
The Swadeshi Company, faced with 
merciless competition from British sponsored 
and government aided B. I. S. N. Company, 
was not exactly aaucceas. But it is a mbtake 
to look for greatness only id finished undertake 
ioge, Oildambaram Pillai laid the foundations 
of hn ides which Is fructifyiiig today. 
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Hhi Nlxim^i Ltad « 

. jHjrdtrabad is ibapingf well and 'is lltiii| 
up Wi& the rest of lodta, thanks to tbi 
ifiisi of realism sbowa by H. £ H. the Nlsam 
in hki appreciation o( the dtnation arising 
out ol the recent conflict with the Union. 
When once the Nizam realised that the 
only cotirse for Hyderabad was to fall in 
Ime with the other States of India he lost no 
time in adjusting himself to the require- 
ments of a truly modern and democratic 
administration under the^ new set up. 

Apart from co-operating with the new 
government in advancing the interest of the 
State in every direction H E H. has set an 
example In his own person which cannot 
but have a wholesome influence on the feudal 
barons of his State. The Nizam who is 
reputed to be ** the richest man in the world 
hat agreed to hand over to the State his Sar/^i- 
kkasox personal estate which covers 7000 
square miles and includes 2000 villages, the 
gross revenue of which is Rs. 3 crores Already 
the Ntztm*8 action has had a wholesome 
reaction among the jagirdars who are taking 
counsel together as to what they should do* 
We are not told the precise aamont of 
compensation in this deal with the Nizam. 
Perhaps the Government do not desire to 
disclose the terms of compensation lest it 
ahould be criticised as being too generous. 
Without holding a brief for theNtzam one 
cannot help feeling that it is a tribute to the 
government's good sense that he is trenited 
in a manner, which is in refreshing contrast 
to what obtdns in this world of bickering 
animosities. Neither the policy nor 
the past actions of the Nizam were such as 
to deserve special consideralioa at dm hamhr 
of the government who Mieeontpdled to 


tidce miUtaiy acflon aglinin ^7 

dm other day. But, as 'says 

in Capitalt 

to talcs awa$ tiw gisods and pmpwty a^ioh 
jegaily baio&g to a man ittova^ hsoailie yoa don't 
him may ba in haepltie with Haai oopoapta, 
but it is jttot a prtooiale of law aphald by any 
oivilisad code. Events m reoent yaatS over wide 
areas of the world have spread tba Idea that it 
is a sign of weakness not to grasp that which It 
is in your power to take, and one does not have 
to look far round the interoa^nid scene to flnd 
examples of Government action which help to keep 
the spirit of lewleesness alive. Uiy acalng wim^ 
restraint the Government of India have made 
contribution towards strengthening general respect 
for the rule of law, h 

Baroda and Kolhapur to merga in Bombay 

More than once we have drawn attention 
to the signiflcant achievements of the State 
department under Sardar Patel's direction. 
Probably the integration of the scattered 
States, big and small^ with the adjoining 
Provinces or more viable units will remain 
the most outstanding feat of this epoch. 
And now the merging of a big State like 
Baroda, and of Kolhapur with its historic 
traditions with the Province of Bombay, is 
an event of even greater importance. For 
they are not like the tiny cluster of little 
jaglrs which could be disposed of easily 
by the paramount power. Their and 
people have a traditioa and a voice which 
cannot be lightly ignored* Ludktty (or the 
Union and the States dtemselves, ibe rulers 
and people alike have been made to realise 
the benefits of Igtivratioii. Thanks to thsir 
good sense and spirit of eocomi^atton 
they have not hesitated to accept Sardar 
peters sdvice to integrals widi Bomhay^ 
fof the breaking down of State barrieie 
impUee greater noifbrmi^ h the adminieira^ 
Uve and economic life of ihe 
ibere will be diflleuliies in tdhiWeieHsi# so n 
Past an area S«nerally But 1 



liAtdii ii4»f ' Wa Aim 
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«« |3ir. lilifij VUkHt ^ PHme 

MifitstAiv ■If' 

XT tlw» Ffd^noM <K}uld 

fttoittliMr » iacritoiy ^ o««if i|ir« erovaa jof |>opu. 
Mctti ihfm ia Maoiii; wl^r Bombaf Oov«rameat 
# ^armory -vHth a papal^tioa 
moob im 0mgk IM of U. P. or 


Th* CMuM fyisle 
to tlie qottot y«t diplomotic phraseologfy 
ol Ciiioeoe f>oHtical8, ChiaogKat Shek has 
** saspeodad ** himst U. Hia retirement was 
quiet and dignified. Corruption and treachery 
have let him down. Chiang held that 
if hia presence at the head of affairs in 
China was in any way hampering the peace 
move it was best he should "suspend** 
himself in the interest of his country. Hts 
disappeamnce from the scenei after 22 years of 
uninterrupted power in the key position in 
the East, is one of the most dramatic events 
in contemporary history. 

Time was when Chiang was wooed by 
the biggest powers in the West, and the 
General and Madame were the recipients of 
the highest honours in the gift of England 
and America. When the war was on the 
democracies in either hemisphere vied with 
one another in glorifying him. Their 
nadies and portraits adorned the front 
I pages of newspapers. But today with the 
.Cominhoists knocking at the gates of 
Hafikiogi the General and his wife have 
l^iftded lor help in vain. England and 
Xttierica haVe no further use of them and 
ihgf hate silently ignored Madame’s piteous 
und^frahttc appeal. Other times other 
UiSlIMtsi 


'WM WhliUiw had' Itoiahed a pmtrait of » 
iMdmown eSLIUiy# hs a^oid kim whsOier be 
wBksdi l|» 

^ X eanyt aay I dn. ICr. Whistisr. sad yon 
'imaia rsihy admit a sad work of avt.^ 

ITeiik^* ispBoS tko artist, lookkig at sitter 
linmmii Ilfs meaoala. ^ IM k a eoae whsse Art 
iMia iNiei ^u|taM ’to improTt on Beinra.** 


FOfifiWS Af tf AllftfSi Uf 

Burma fn Travail 

The ^^^ese tragedy of domestic dissexH 
slons and civil wars Is being enacted In 
Burma. !f the Burmese Government ^ould 
fail to withstand the onslaught of the 
insurgents it would mean the end of that 
freedom for which Barmans have hankered for 
generations. Bnrma got her freedom for the 
asking and Britain made* a generous gesture 
ending her historic role in the East. But it is 
some task to retain that freedom and preserve 
It against internal aiyi external aggression. It 
was a fateful decision she made when she 
dispensed u th the protection of British arms. 
For now the Communists, helped by hidden 
hands, have joined with the insurgents and 
make trouble for isolated Burma. While the 
Government in power has sought no outside 
help, nothing could stand inlhe way of the 
rebels availing themselves of support from 
any quarter. Thus it would appear to become 
an unequal contest. 

Eire end Ulster 

The results of the General Elections ia 
Northern Ireland show a marked majority in 
the Uoionis^s — that is tp say thosn who favour 
union with the United Kingdom. In winning 
the elections Sir BasiT Brooke, the Premier 
has naturally made skilful use of Sire*s deter* 
minstion to break the last link with Britain. 
On the basja of the results Sir Basil claims 
that Ulster has reafErmed its allegiance to the 
King and its faith in the British Common* 
wealth. Eire and Ulster are poles apart in 
their ideological convictions and the more 
that Shu strives to cUt awky Irdm England, 
the more tenacious Is Ulster to join hands 
with Bfilsio. 

MaoSk*^ M Xf of ypuis oiean t" 

AuMf > * CMa ' I iboina say sp. Why, tiiere*s 
ft waoe la tiM firs^ ast«** 



F R O M M Y H 0 T £ 8 WW 


liraiild have lay i]i>0k md as I ba^efr 
i(iy iavonrite books, not wid) 
explosion and sstonisbtnent, a marvel and 
a rdckti^ bnt a friendly and ad^reeable 
Ifidaence stealing like the scent of a flowed, 
or sight of a .new landscape on a 
traveller*—- Srrf'//. * 

« . * • • 

A PRAYER 

i From the murmur and the subtlety 
' d suspicion 

with which we vex one another, 
Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning, 

And mingle again the kindred 

of the nations in the alchemy of love, 
And ^ with some finer essence 
of forbearance and forgiveness. 

Temper our mind^ 

^Afistophams {Prof, Nairne s Uanslation), 

t • « . . 

COMPASSION 

The nobler a soul is/ the more objects 
of compassion it hath. ---Bacon* [ 

• • • « * • 

ON aiVINO ADVICE 

Old meU' like to give good advice ; it 
conaoles them for being no longer able to 
give a bad^exaasple. 

— Zo Rochefoucauld* 

* # *• % • 

THE PATRIOT 

If we did for ourselves what we are 
doing for our country we should be great 
lascals. *^Cavoun 

*... ’■ '■ > v;.-- 

HYPOCRISY 

Hypocrisy is the homage that* vice pn|« 
to virtue. 

FOBQIVE 
^ is 


; Ka^ih Waldo Fmfrmio, “ Tie S^ge of 
Cbncord/* nrfama asked to address the 
graduating class of Daitmouifa College,- 
spoke as follows : 

Gientlemen: 

You will hear every the maxims of a ldv( 
prudoDoe. You will hear that the fitst duty is 
to get land and money, plaoe and name. *' What « 
is l>hii Truth you seek T What is this beauty T ** 
men will ask, with derlston. 

If, nevertheless, Qod has balled any of you to 
explore truth and beauty, be ‘'bold, be drm» be 
true. When you shall say, **As others do, so 
will 1} I renounce I am sorry for it, my early 
visions ; I must eat the good of the land and 
let learning and romantic expectations go, until 
a more convenient season*’ ; — then diss^ the man 
in you; then once more perish the bade of art, 
and poetry, and science, as they have died 
already in a thousand thousand men. 

The hour of that choice is the crisis of your 
history, and see that you hold yourself fast by 
the intellect. It is this domineering temper of 
the sensual world that creates the extreme, need 
of the priests of ecienoe . ... Be content with 
a little light, so it Jj|e your own. 

Explore and explore. Be neither chided no^ 
dattered oti,t of your pesition of perpetual inquiry. ' 
Neither dogmatise, nor accept another’s dogmatism. 
Wh> should you renounce year right to travel^ 
the starlit deserts of tru^, for tho: premature 
comforts of an acre, house, and barn t Truth also,. 
has its roof, and bed, and hoard* ^ ^ 

Make yourself nseessary to the . world, ■ ad^\.. 
m^nkiAd will give you bidad, and if not stsre 
of it, yet sueh so not take , away your y. 

pro^^rty in all meD’ji affemions, in ant, la natttrat ) 
and in^hope. 

tVEBPDfNS AND M^tTGkTER ^ ^ 

-Vr'ftenmmibef^.'lM ■wfeeii -ycai wwi.r|p^|i 
All wer^ lat^l^g whep^j^^ wcig crgiiif/. ;; 
Lead mfxk m life dtat wim jon 
Others ^ocild weep wl^ ygg g 



mrr hton tkmitooi 


, •'V »;■> ,;,>..H ' wwiA*i'^:fL"(!4-i: n.rt w /i ( * r ■*i" i:«a.. v .m ... ■ ■ 

. ( Tilt vtoff it told of Htnrf 

Lti»iichert^'* Li^ ** of Ttuth. The 
iilddtot it ttltted In '* Tfat lilt tf Henry 
LabYiebtre Hetketb Penfion* Labby 
Wit 19 tf 20 ftt the time^] 

Whdt $t Cambridga where, by the bye, he did 
notibilkg bot btt and run up a booky«bill of a 
good many thonaandi, he was in the habit of 
Visiting more oongemal haunts, such as Evans’s 
in Oovent Garden On one of these visite he had 
the iU-iuok to run up against his father 

** What I Henry t Why aren t you at Cambridge /’* 

**Ffay, air, what business of yours is that 
t happen to be walking m the Strand 1 ’* 

** What the devi) do you mean ? Business ^ 
Aren’t you my eon ? ” 

** You must be mad My dear old gentleman, 
you are ridiculous/* And **Labby*’ passed on 
Father and son caught the same train to 
Cambridge , but . the son jumped out at the 
station while the tram was still moving and was 
able to look up from his book when his fuming 
father entered. ** Why, father, this u an unexpected 
pleasure I *’ 


SIT STILL AND CONTEMPLATE 
To sit stUI sod contemplate — to remember 
faces of women without desire, to be 
pleased with the great deeds of men with- 
out envy, to be everything and everywhere 
in sympathy, and yet content to remain 
where and what you are — is not this to 
know both wisdom and virtue, #aad to 
dwelt la happiness It , — R. L. S. 

tm mom ov Awt 

tBnskm and wisdom combined ^re the 
ohana of ait ^JmberU 

f * * * • # 

^ ittfuroRroicB 

The wapttm «Nor«ii« ia vhta Siemy 
oitiiattiri |Kr^l4Maoe. , ’’ ' 

' Ai n*ci. 


.. -A ^ iV , Xi),- ^ V ■ V ' iv < . ■; 

LITEBATHRU AND LIFE 
1i*lt possible, GfOtleinen, that yon^ e«n 
iMWt loed one, two, three or more of die 
aokftowledged meeterpieces of tlbWAtEDt 
wldiout having It borne in on ypn Utat 
they are great because they are alive, nnd 
tfafiic not with cold celestial oertalnUee, 
but with men*s hopes, aspirations, doubts, 
loves, hates, breakings oi the heart; the* 
glory and vanity of humen endeivooff the 
transcience of beauty, the capricious, 
uncertain lease on which you and I hold 
life/ the dark coast to which* we inevitably 
steer; *'11 that amuses or vexes, all that 
gladdens, saddens, maddens us men and 
women on this brief and mutable traject 
which yet must be home for a while, the 
anchorage of our hearts ^ 

THE JEWELS OF LIFE 
He who has arrayed his soul in her own 
proper jewels of moderation and justice and 
courage and nobleness and truth is ever 
ready for the journey when the time 
comes. ^Socrates* 

ATHENS 

We at Athens are lovers of the 
beautiful, yet simple in our tastes; we 
cultivate the mind without loss of man* 
llnem. ^PericUs. 

A DISEASE OF OOLTURE 
The longing to be primitive is a disease 
of enkore ; it is archaism in morals. To 
be so preoccupied with vitality is a 
symptom of tnaecnU — G, Sanu^ana* 

• • . • >4 

WlSDd^ AND GRIEF 

For in muck wisdom is much grief; 
jind he tbit increiseth knowledge increasedi 
snirow} -^EcHiskitk. 
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VOCATlQNAt TRAINING OF ADULTS IN THB 
UNITED KINGDOM, (VocAtiooal Trainiog 
Monograph, Nq 1 ) issued by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office Price 2 shillings. 
This beautifully got up brochure describes 
in detail the organisation in the United 
Kingdom to provide vocational training to 
adults, since the end oi the Fir^t War in 1918 
This organisation has been adapted to varying 
conditions arising in the country In recent 
years provision has been made to train the 
disabled and to provide skilled labour so as 
to step up production. We learn that from 
July 1945 to March 1948, 67,000 men and 
women had been trained and passed to 
indnstry and 8,706 persons were still in 
training. Both the administrators and the 
public in this country will do well to 
study the subject with a view to liquidate 
unemployment and to step up production. 

SCIENCE : oua NEWEST FRIEND. By Shanti 

B^ndarkar Padma Publications Ltd., 

Bombay. 

This little book is designed mainly for the 
use ol the young to whom facts about the 
(iMicinating and inspiring world of Science 
are introduced in the way they could easily 
assimilate* What is more, the author is not 
t more keen to impart knowledge than to 
Ituulcate in them the urge to observe and 
^[neeiion which it more im^ortaut. ttincul- 
eaiet what Is known as tlm sOilsiitific attitude 
wo that by observitioii an4 otporiii^t the 
woi4d will •eem a new ami wowdeirlitt plnoe, 
idust^elions are helpful 10 hegtooert* 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS, DIAOKOSIB Am 
TREATMENT. By Dr. S, Sen* Published 
By Bookland Ltd^ 1, Saohnr Gboeo 
Lane, Calcutta Rs. 4-8 
Aa the author has stated io his foreword 
this little volume is an attempt to make 
available to general medical practitioners 
something simple and handy about funda- 
mental facts on Tuberculosis for ready 
reierence and quick applicatioq. 

The volume in itself is very small, bandy 
and compact ; in addition it is to a 
remarkable degree free from technical jargon. 

There are two appendices to the book. 
The first gives a very interesting account 
of the development of surgical treatment 
in cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

The second is an extract from 
Prof. Calmette 8 book, showing the place 
of the Mantoux test in childhood Tuber- 
culosis. 

INDIAN AFTER DINNER STORIES. By A. S. P. 
Ayyw, T P. H. Adyar. 

To t*n ■ story with etoguoo md mm 
is t rlir« sccoqtpBsiHWNit. Ths sto^' 
resided Ijy Mr. A. S. P. Ayysr tmly 
rtcy of the sot! M of ptseticsl wIsdM 
sad commonsease w te ^so|> and aadeiit 
lodisn Teles. Her* is a booUst fell ti" 
egMMble resdlAK sad 

lafOlthter.tliat senet ds food to Ws Iwalth 
d[ Itody or tob^ OM-en't kiam nbmer 
OSiiltoiiioR sa « Udshfe bdok to vase m 
tiafe fife. . We tMMtoMNt A to Ml 
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By & M. Siddiqu. 

* liiutfar Ito mtpim oi the India 

Cottndl ti World Affairs by Oxford 
l^reniiyr fmm. 

Mr. Siddlqu^s book is a little volnme of 
just over eighty pages, A good part of 
the volume is covered by statistical tables 
Apart from the tables the book contains 
only four chapters. The first two deal 
with the development of Russian Economy 
from the days of the October revolution to 
the beginning of the Second World War. 

This is a section which will be of 
considerable interest to the politician and 
servicemen who have been called upon to 
give a shape to the country's Industry and 
trade, and steer them through the conficting 
claims of ^'Private enterprise *' and State 
Monog>oly*'. The experiments of the U.S S.R. 
under similar stresses and circumstances 
have been briefly traced by the author and 
a perusal will certainly profit the men in 
the %eats of authority who control our 
trade and Industry, 

BOOKS R 

( 

Tax Ajtxaxaui DioiocixjlOT. A oommantary and an 
latefpcatatkm by Haiold J. Laeki. George 
AUax A thiwin Ltd., Londev. 

OcomsarvAn HfprrmkWW*. ByG. 8. Qburje, Ph. D. 
Bidiaii Xxetltuta for Bjfooatfonal and Cultural 
Cto<opavatii»a, B. IL Wadia Tmat BoUdiag 
tl«D, Paml Baser 8I.» Bombay* 

Hm 9mmtm or Bdmesosr ox Saxaxxaxa Vaidixa 
I buBiiA, By Bkifavaa Baa. PubUihrd by Ananda 
Pifolia^ Bouaa, Baaama. 8sla Agent, Xadian 
Book Bhop^ Boaapaa 

|a« 9iAifs Own; By Mm Mr and 

Maairayaii Boy* Bmlsiaeiw PobikliMm* Oalootta. 
IgmAn LdmmdMW. a Book ol daaoripafa Poami, 
Bi. B* Omnay, lhp»i|adg^ 


The Third Chapter and the fourth ^ out 
ehlhteft ** Prospeots ** are of interest to the 
merehanta engaged in foreign trade. 

The latter appears to hive been 
written by Mr. V. Rsmakrishna Bso. Both 
the chapters, in spite of a number of 
instances of repetitions contain a careful 
enumeration of jthe many different 
possibilities of trade in several commodities 
between the U. S. S. R. and India. Apart 
from direct trade between the countries, 
the chapters * also contain information 
regarding the markets which the U. S. 
S* R. • have vacated and which India 
can profitably step into ; for instance-** 
Manganese Ore. 

The authorities are of opinion that the U S. 
S. R. for reasons best known to itself has for 
sometime past definitely indicated preference 
to Eastern Countries for purposes of trading, 
in various ways and that when India ia 
ready to trade with the U. S. S. R the 
latter would certainly extend similar fscilities 
to her. 

E C E I V E D 


CoxcxKfraATiox. A Fraottoal oouvsa with a auppfo- 
manton meditatioa. By EroMt Wo<>d,T.P,H. Adyar. 
Social Txononr in Bxmoal 4757-19A7. A biblio- 
graphy of BeugaU men and woman of lattara. 
By Mias Indira 8arkar»x.A. a Foreword 

by Dr. N. Law, x.a. Oabatta Oriantai Book Agaaay* 
S, Patudianan Ohoae Lana, Oalatttta. 

Txx BxrriiaH Svaraii or Ooraammitv. By William 
A. Bobaon, Longnxma Graan A Co.* Madras, 
Haiii% Qcxst fob SicisrinoAirok. ByLawis Way, 
Qioiga Allan A Unwin Idd., London. ' 

TotmeTxAOTxx’sGxnnx. By The Rav.R. ConasaS.J. 
Ptima Pnhliaafioni Ltd., Sir P. IL Boad 
Pars Bombay. 

TAX TxACxmo or SASWXXtt. By Prof. D. G. 
Apta, If A,, X.V., Pada^|a PobMoatiom, Baroda, 



DIARY OF tBE MOim 


Ifib. 1. Badeet Sms’iob opens io Dominion 
Parlitmeot 

•Hants' No-Confidence motion defeated in 
Union Parliament 

p«b. 2 Stalin invites Truman for peace 
talks. 

—Karen revolt In Burma. 

Feb. 3 Mr. B. L. Sharma, Officiating Dy 
Secretary, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, appointed Principal Informa- 
' tlon Officer, Press Information Bureau. 

Feb 4. President Truman rejects Stalin’s 
proposal for bilateral conference 
■—Hindu Religions Endowment Bill intro- 
doced in Madras Assembly * 

Feb 8 Communists join Karen rebels. 
—General Cariappa, C.-in*C. in Madras 
Feb. 6 Land reform in Hyderabad ; Nizam 
surrenders personal estate 
Feb. 7. Nanking rejects Communists’ de- 
mands of unconditional surrender 
— H. E the Governor-General in Madras. 

Feb. 8 Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary 
jailed for life 

Feb. 9. The Governor-General inaugurates 
shipping service from Tuticorin to Colombo. 
Feb. 10 Judgment delivered on Gandhi 
murder c«ae i Godse and Apte to hang 
—Endowment Bill referred to Select Com- 
mittee in Madras Assembly. ' 

Feb. 11. Gen. Eisenhower appointed chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Feb. 12 R S. S. and Mahasabha men 
arrested in Bombay, 

Feb. 13 Nehru lays foundation of Vallabh- 
Nagar. 

Feb 14. Postal Union executive decides to 
postpone direct action, 

. Feb, 18. Railway Budget presented by Sir 
, N. Gopalaswaml Iyengar, 

Feb. 16. Railwayman's Federation Counidl 
doddes to sUy mUM, on strike ballat, 
—Greater Rajasthan Cor^tant signed tap 
Rtlleta. 


11 . Slum prddniioi# of 
emergency 

^^arma Gvt. forces ptctipy Ktiroottronfliold. 
Feb. 18a Indians and Afrieaiit boytptt 
Durban Riot Inquiiy. 

^Railway budget in Parliament 
Feba 19a Akali leaders arrested : Master Tara 
Singh in custody 

Feb, 20. Mr. Kiron Shankar Roy, Home 
Minister, West Bengal, is dead. 

— NiJtam’s private lands taken over by 
Hyderabad administration. 

Feb. 21. Israeli— Egyptian Armstice draft 
flown to Egypt. 



SAEDAE PATEL 

Feb. 22. Sardar Patel in Madras. 

Feb 23 .Bombay Assembly nrg^ llbguittln 
division of Proviotes. 

Feb. 24. P A Tk Workers CooAcil caneehi* 
strike notice, ^ 

Feb. 25 Dr Syed Ebssain^ Indipm Ambimh 
dor in Egypt,/ passes eway. ^ 

— Bill banning stijilm iotroddced in jperliamenlk 
feb 26 Madras Bndgeft presented^ 
.ww.iArmed gauge raid Dum Dnm mnodfome. 
Feb, 21 $atd«r Pete! meete Nisant 
^^GStliNrenoe on Qimna meeA M 
Feb« 2B. Finittoe Memb^ 

Bodgel in FAttmieiit. 





COMMONWEALTH AND INDIA 

Mr. H. V. HodsoD, author of ** Twentieth 
Century Siii|dre '* expounds s new formula 
through which, he suggests, countries like 
India cotdd become Republics with presidents 
while still remaining in the Commonwealth 
ttiider the symbol of the Crown. 

Writing in the National Review, Mr. 
Hodson says that ** enlightened Indian 
opinion *' wishes India to remain in the 
Commonwealth and would, he believes, be 
ready to accept the Crown as the head of 
the whole Commonwealth if that principle 
were presented in the right way. 

The feeliiig Againtt * Eagliah King * in Ireland 
has only a Iractional counterpart in India. On 
the' other hand, there is a natural feeling for 
Moosffohy. What is repugnant to Indian political 
thought is the idea of anyone but an Indian 
being the titular head of the Indian State and of 
the Crown appearing in India's internal 
oonstitution. 

But that is not neoeesary to the thesis of keeping 
the Crown as the head of the whole Common- 
wealth. Without confiiot with the principle, each 
member nation can have its own head of the 
Btate^he King himself (represented in the 
Dominions by a Goveroor-Qeneral) or, if any 
Dominion plSMes, a President. 

It is little more than prejudice to insist that 
the bead of the State in every Dominion must 
be called a Governor.Oeaeral and be appointed 
by the Crown when each Dominion has the right 
to it will to nominate as the 

Qbwabr-Genieral aod Hk ISajeaty is bound by 
etmstttutional convention to appoint him". 

. Liftifig "prscBcsi suggestious ", Mr. 

Hodson declares: 

- W9iat is essential is tbit eac^ and eveiy member 
nstidb should openly acknowledge respect for the 
Omwn as tbs nM of the (Commonwealth. That 
.b aU* ■ 

He suggests that this respect could be 

fionfcrences on dii Msaiiteiial kviA could 
ffwiiiuMiied in die name of the CifowU on 
! of IGoistetu la ^ lioit countiy* 



The worl(i-wide Britiah diplomatic and 


Consular system should remain specifteiify 
at the service of any member mtioU Uot 
separately represented, and in rendeiiog 
that seivice, should act in the name of the 
Commonwealth Crown! Ambatsidort of 
Republican member nations should be 
empowered, by letter addressed from the 
King to their President similarly to act in 
the name of the Commonweahh Crown 
whenever they may be invited to do so. 

"The key idea", writes Mr. Hpdson7 ’ 

is that the Crown should act in two oapaoitfOii 
as the uatlonal head of the State for thpk 
member nations to which it is acoeptable ns sucih,: 
and ns the head of the whole ^ Commonwealth 
where one member nation acts on knother's behhlf 
or where some action concerning two or more 
member nations is involved. 

The writer stresses that, through the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the Crown should remain the source of 
justice for the whole Commonwealth in all 

justihable " disputes among its members 
and in appeals allowed to go forward from 
the domestic courts of the member countries, 

Mr. Hodson gives three main featons wby, 
in bis view, ^ it is important that India, 
if possible, should remain in the Common* 
wealflu 

(1) Bnonuse of the mutual interest of bar 
oiUsmm nnd ours in an economic and sbeihl life 
which has become intertwined in mnny ways. 

(2) Because it is highly desirable to IbrectaU 
the attachment of India to any other group 
which might thus upset the world balance of 
power by breaking mto the Indian Ocean epne. 

(8j Because, in tbe long run, the racial and 
ioter-oentinental oongiot . seems to be jost ae 
daw.jui to the twentieth dentory world aa the 
oohmct between free democracy and Oommunism, 
end tUmre are efaanoes of mitigating and allaying 
it, poimaim solving it, within tbe Oonvnohwealtn 
whim would be lost if the latter shed iti present 
inuUi«»kkd cberact^* 
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GANDHI THE FULL MAN 
* Writbgf undfjr the caption * Gandhi— the 
fnU men* in the Harijan, the Congress 
Preiidenti Dr. Pattabhi Sitaremayya says: 

ISa wsi eaaeoiifilly a human being but one 
who hat furnlahed every phase of his oharst ter and 
exposed it to the full bliu&e of publioity His 
conception of truth was not merely to lay bare 
ail facia but to maintain no reaervationB about 
them of any kind. That was evident when the 
District M^istrate Champeran withdrew in 
1927 his iusnltmg letter to Mahatmajt and the 
latter forbade a copy of it from being preserved 
in the archives of Satyagraha, A similar situation 
arose when Mr Emerson, Home Secretary, 
withdrew his insulting letter to Qandhiji during 
the first week of the Qandhi«Irwm negotiations, 
te. about the 22nd February, 1931, m Pelhi. 
Likewise, his standards of Ahimsa would not 
permit him to tolerate ironical or naroastio 
references to esteemed leaders of the Congremi 
The writer was once the recipient of the gentle 
reprimand when a Jocular reference was made to 
a deooased leader. 


^ INDIAN WRITERS Ok 

Tbs outstudiBK cobliMlfM «t 
writers to English litemfhft is rslisti# to 
to in srticto on tndk ipftsjtot to tlie 
noted New England CkfiffbH 

Science Monitor ^ 

In a feature article, the Memter^e Bombsy; 
cofrespondent, W. Gordon Grahim» discusser 
a problem facing the independent Ddmtoion 
of India— whether English or Htodl should 
be adopted as the nation-wide languegt. 

Saying that India now stands at the 
linguistic crossroad, Graham declarea that 
the dilemma is whether India should ^kdopt 
officially the laogoa|e which will place in 
its grasp the culture and science of the 


^ But to say that Gandhijl led a foil life 
is not enough; he demanded that the life 
led by every Satyagrahi and every Con- 
gressman should be a full life too. 


It is not enough if you spin, you must spin 
well It is not enough for you to be friend of 
Muslim, you must promote oommunel harmony. 

enough if you remove untouohability 
Which IS physical; you must admit the Harijan 
to social equality in respect of tanks, taps and 
wells, schools and workshops, hostels and hospitals, 
that was not sufficient either. You must admit 
thsm to temples. There still remained something 
toft-^nd that was the economic position of the 
Harijan must be raised, for, he is still a serf in 
re^ty though not io name, as a farm servant 
and tiller of the soil.’* 


Gandhljt*s cardinal tenets of apartgraha 
or noD-poeaetrion, says Dr. Pattabhi, wore 
an extreme representation of the basic 
foundation of reorganised society in which 
no one shall live on interest or dividends 
seeming from his own or his patrimonial 
iGCumulation of wealth or rents sristof 
from simUsr sequiriUoni of property. 

Wbat is Sooialism m Oan^muatain if not 
rend^ loio daily life Prinrip^ Vt 

Mumuiation t To do sb keridba Seft Sa 
ewdttd wguioa bTef 

sss.^s.’Sisr--^ ” 


most advanced countries in the world" or 
“ bow to dictates of patriotism and pride, 
and develop a national language of its 
own." 

" The Indian, " the writer says, *' is in 
fact noted for his facilit7 in learning a 
foreign language and Indian writera anch 
as Rabindranath Tagore, Mra. Sarojinl Naidn, 
Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrlabnan, not to nuntion 
Mohandas K. Gandhi bimielf, have nude 
permanent and worthy eontributioas to 
English literatnre." 

Graham adds: "Until now. EngSdl 
haa been, the Teihaiw ' 

10 , 000,000 good Bngliiii sfi na fc e tn, fuivn 
been enough to ntn tim nilff^lattadtni 
urvice of the etouiity. to engngn in 
■eaa trading • and to lead the oouify, 
duplte polyglottem, to Rn prenoot atafn, of 
ndvaneeaunt.” 


“0» yen luow tkm pluani 
am enr asM gtviai *Wr toauia 
-to Almdamt- 
* Ms, to Mtopto nii haeilto’' 
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mM commmc& 

J«wiA6bt NtWt 
«t ^ moeiil Ailiii Coder- 
eneo wet iH otjitstemfiog dlfrfooMiUe Ceat, ihe 
JS^»mi$isf w$y9, Tlie article goeaon to add 
Nahrowill iiare to ^'tbiiik hard*' to 
" find a basla for a new and aatisfactory Asian 
f roopiaf which will * be not merely anti- 
Earopean and proclaim that Asia is for the 
•Asians only. 

For the moment he hat been clever, wise aod lucky. 
To call together 19 natiooe in a mood of oationa* 
Uet excitement, to send them away m a mood of 
sober pnde and to use first action against the Dutch 
as a fever for unitmg them under Indian leadership-- 
all this IS an outstanmog diplomatio feat. 

So impressive have been the moderation and good 
organisation of the Delhi Conference on Indonesia, 
that some will want to turn on the Dutch and point 
impatiently to what can be done with Asian nationa- 
lism if It SB handled right. 

That would be unfair, for the Dutch are dealing 
with a group of Republtcans which has no Nehru and 
whose political authority and strength have collapsed 
with such remarkable speed. 

Two things sbout the Asian Conference 
should be noted in London and The Hague, 
the article adds. 

One is that the resolubioos agreed on in Delhi 
smmI sent to the Security Council, are calmer 
S'crsloiii of mors emotional proposals for action 
aMdnst the Dutch, wfaimi were modified largely by the 
.aavice of the Dotmniocs of India, Paktstao, Austraha 
and Ceylon, 

The other is that the Conference having 
defttihded that the Dutch make certain 
ooncsssione by March 15 and by the end of 
tihe year, is bound to ataiid by its demands. 


SOVIET aUS^A AMP THE WESTERN 
* POWERS 

» 

A wUier In the Xmmd Tathk, discoattsei 
the relative strength of the Soviet Union 
and the western world including America. 
It muat be borne in mind that militaiy 
power which was once a precise term it 
no longer so It has become vague now 
because the difference between actual or 
immediate and potential strength baa 
become very wide. 

Oac oation or group may be so strong as to 
possess a ^ lod chance of overwhelming a hostile 
nation or group .within a brief period, white the 
weaker, if it manages to survive and keep the war 
going, may have an equally good or even a 
better chance of winning. Those who say that 
Soviet Russia is many times stronger thim 
Western Europe or, indeed, than the whole of 
Europe outside the **iron ourtain'* , are thinking 
particularly m terms of immediate strength. They 
consider this to be so great that Russia oonkl 
overrun the whole continent lo a matter of weeks 
if ihe United Statee did not intervene in great 
strength, and very hkely even in face of strong 
American intervention. As matters stand to-day* 
for a continental war, leaving atomic weapons out 
of account, Russia is stronger than Western 
Europe and the United Statee combined. But this 
appUee only to the immediate situation. In the 
long run the Umted States is vastly stronger. 
And Russia must take the potential strength of 
the Umted States very oarefuliy into account 
because the difficulties of preventing her firm 
developing it are clearly immenss, 

Here is the overridiug Issue in present* 
day politics of power. Of the two giants 
of the modern world Russia is the ttrongei 
immediately and the United States potentiaUy 4 


The diiagstis and otweewfes of the 19 nattona who 
Cmife to Delhi linxm the VHddfe East, Southern Asia 
And tha with csgi^ to their first joint political 
net as mamatio a^ important will want to 
gttooccd. Alter all tb^ represent oaa>third of the 
TToRed Nations* 

Itadit Nthm sisyiid AilfuUy the rote of leadership 
Waiehhcfeg{aihm#«^^ His original 

iiUVyi^Ottn to Miii soituilsd #n angry nets, a warning 
M nart not 


^ on the 

haaCsF thogMitpsss EoropeaM America, 
* " ‘ ^ ‘ ripA of Aeloh Mm to 


win 


This IS as might be expected, ^nce the 
totalitarian nations will commonly maintain, in 
proportion to their resouroes, muph more powerful 
mi&wy forces and^wmaments thah ihe democratic. 
They are less infiasnoed by public opinion* oven 
though it is a mistake to suppose tbat any State 
can oe entirely mdiffeieat to it. Again* the 
d strength of Weetcen Europe* with Iti 
dy developed indnitry, intelligcat and wdl^ 
oeted man-power and mihtary skill, 

Is be eonsidscabfe that it would have to be taken 
venr seriously even fay Bussiai but the prospect 
of ^developittg this pateatial without kpeedy 
A np SfeiP aid on a very liuge aeale is so smeR 
asiTie mgligifafe in m w«t of a 
M m tke near fiMb » 





GfiMS AND PRECIOUS STONES 
the slloetreted quarterly, has an 
|it#rt»tiegf article which aaya that social 
htiwaification amoog the Hindus is so deep- 
touted that even gems and precious stones 
are dassified accordingly. 

There ere the Brahmin diamonds , the Kshatriya 
diamonda as also Vaishya and Shudra. And the 
same olassidoation holds good for all other gems. 
The deeoriptiOQS of the Jour classes are given for 
eorreot olassifloatioo. 

Amongst diamonds, for instanoe, those with a 
elear mUky oolour are Brahmins, with a honey- 
like tint are the Kahatriyas , while Vaishyas are 
of a cream colour and the diamonds with a smoky 
greyish hue are Shudras. * 

With regard to their prices there is a general 
rule. Xf the Brahmin stone ampng the diamonds 
is worth say Rs. 1,000, a Kshatriya of the same 
weight would fetch R«. 750, a Vaishya Rs 500 ao4 
a Dtittdra Be. 260. 

The same clsssification bolds good even 
in esse of corslt. Sanskrit books describe 
the classes in s rather poetic way. 

The Brahmin coral is said to be ** red like the 
ayee of a hare,*’ while the Kshatriya has a ** lustre 
like the flower of a ^megranate ” Naturally, the 
ooral is red { but it is certainly clever of the Sanskrit 
ioholars to have used apt colours to denote their 
olgiseB. The other two clarsoc are described os 
**like the flower of palasb” and *Mike the red 
lotus” respectively. 

Csrtsin beliefs regarding the use or misuse 
of die gems are current. They have assumed 
die strength of traditional lore and many 
Wttecdotes to support toe popular superstU 
dons are handed dtBvn from sire to son 
for gentradons together. 

, Take for loitaoce, diamonds : it is stated 
with the force of a taboo that impure 
diamonds) if used in medicine, lead to 
leprosy, pleurisy, jaundice and lameness.** 
The scholars go further and describe the 
lirocees of purification of the impure variety 
; el diamoiids. 

Generally, it is supposed that diamonde 
ps the hardest substanee known and ee 
cannot eaelly be ftdnced to powder; 
led the Siaebit seholtieknew some methods 


of pounding diamonds aii|[f descrUNlNl IMdf 
inch processes at k^ngtlk • 

^UediciuM of whMi dhunend Is weopnnMife,’* 
asserts a Sanskrit sage, *«are lik« ambweia. Their 
use will impart adamantiiii strength to lha Ihnhe.” 

For protecting the wearer hum every evil, peada 
are weU-»known. ”K<U>hifig wO am 

assured, *’wiilever approach the wearer of pearls 
of valuable quality.” 

Not only the wearer, but the house where saoli« 
pearls are kept **i8 chosen by the ever flokle 
goddess of wealth Lakshmi as her permanent abode.** 

Of the ten defects of the pearls, four are 
Uaore important. They are: 

8huhti4agna do$Ka : This defect brings on leprosy ; 
for a part of the oyster remains fastened to ^ pearl* 

Metnakshax A pearl showing marks like the 
eyes of fish such pearls bring about loss of sona 

Jathar A pearl without lustre and shade is 
desccibed as ’ Jathar this brings poverty in its wa^e. 

Atirxkta When coraMike shade is seen on a 
pearl, it is hound to be fatal to the wearer. 

About the medical usua of pearls, we learn 
that in powder form, they are great stimulants 
and they have restorative properties They 
also, make a sovereign remedy for 
stomach complaints 

An emerald is the most auspicious gem ; 

For when worn in pure form, which is oool to 
look at and to wear, is also free from dust, the 
emerald cleansee the man, lo say the Sanskrit 
texts, from all sms. It also brings wealth, asauvee 
success ID war. And emeralds are deWribed as 
sure and mfallihie remedies for all eases of poisonmg^ 

The various defects in emerslds are likely 
to bring trouble and unhappiiiess. 

Padmaraga and Man^pt 'are the Hiudit 

names for rubies. Many ways of oblaiiikif 

this gem are deacitbad in Sanskiit books, 

Some of them Would sound &atostk etau 

to the traditional balfever. For instSBea# 

it is said that they grow on the hoods ofaerpeaki. 
They are obtained, therefore, by throwing a lump 
of cowdung over them- It ie alio beSeved thiU 
•srpente ooQasione% teke them out of thsk hoods 
to ilhimmate their peril in sestfeh of food, Xn 
order to be able to get the gam, one mdst oatok 
the oaaot time when the Silent is thah feakfog 
off the gem foom his hood to aso st as Ught, 

It is said that msco pomsssioa of psffiied 

a mssAtoriooi aot«^ maritorfous as 
the Rsi'fnmmios of an AsAssoiOwImi sMinoa. foi 

JwaTZSS mmm 7 
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SmA OF Tits SSCR8TAKUT FILE 

*lliid6r Ihe hitdliif S«ft of the 

Seoi^tjiiiit Plte,^ Ifyfgpur Tims writos: 

** In tilt C. Civil Secrettristi 12 depart- 
aieuttl SecreUries tod iietdf 30 Hetds of 
Depaftmeots handle on an average nearly 
*4,900 fitea every day. These are mostly 
•hnttle-eocked from one end to the other 
with the Secretaries : Under Secretaries, 
Depnty Secretaries, Additional Under 
Secretaries, Superintendents, Head Clerks, 
Secdotial in-charges, clerks in charge and 
others serving as the links in this long 
chaiflu-'Bach one of them is expected to 
scribble or add something to the file with 
the result that a frail file goes on fattening 
till it comes to its journey’s end. 

Each departmental secretary receives 
anything between 120 to 150 files a 
day. These files go on increasing in 
number as the day advances and by the 
time the Secretaries have finished their lunch 
quite a heap of the files fill all possible 
corners of their rooms. 

V. # 

Apart from those who brood over these 
files there are the peons and chaprasis who 
are often found engaged in hot discussions 
as to how many files each one has to carry 
in < different directions. They have not only 
a knack to astess the capacities of their 
Sahlbi but also a eenae of pride about the 
efficieliqr and the speed arith which their 
biSaes deal with the papers. 

Kardast worked man in the Secretariat 
upper levri If eald to dispose off fioslly at 
least ttp files a day out of the average of 
Ofuba ftsi nearly $0 to 40 go to 
Urn itnirtsliif Oft eifOuiated 
^ ledkiMitatod ki tba nUtsm^ 
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Tfat period of stay of the different files 
with iudividual Mhiiaters vary from anything 
between 24 hours and a week aud a 
fortnight in special cases. 

Almost every file carries e coloured 
label on it. It is either ** Urgent ”, ” Immedh 
ately” or ” Priority ” Quite a large 
number are marked as P. U. D. meaning 
Paper Under Disposal Intereating are the 
scribblings on the left hand side of the 
first sheet of a file in multicoloured inks 
and various styles of handwriting, These 
ordinarilv denote the next man to handle 
the file With remarks like: For necessary 
action pi” ; ” for reference pL” ; '^For 

perusal pi”; ”For orders pi”; '^PL 
speak personally” ; ** Put up on Monday 
pi.” and such other notings. 

The last but not the least are the bulks 
of files bundled in a red cloth which daily 
travel with the Secretaries and Department* 
tal Heads from offices to homes and vice* 
versa/ occupying inevitably the back seats 
of the cars and the cycle-carriers of 
the Chaprasis.** 

INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 
It is highly probable that many of those 
throughout the world who do work in their 
homes for industry ^are employed at sub* 
standard wages, under conditions that are 
harmful and unsafe, In tome cases to the 
final consumer of the product as well as to 
the worker himself’*, according to the 
International Labour Office. 

Tins conclusion is drawn In i survey of 
industrial home work appearing in the « 
nafuf^d/ Lahout published monthly 

in English, French and the Spanish editions 
by the ILO. The inquiry wee undertidm 
at iheiequesl of the ILO*i Governing Body. 
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IN PRAISE OF SANSKRIT 
A writer io the Modem Review, ""Pamdit 
Vldbnehekare Bhatticharyai expatiates on 
th^ glories of Sanskrit and its indtspensabilUy 
in India. Answering critics who decry the 
Itttdf of Sanskrit as barren and worthless 
he asks: What is the condition of those 
countries of the world that pinned their faith 
so long on science and other material 
sttbjectSi that boasted rather arrogantly of 
their new acquisitions of learning? 

Why they have caused a mighty conflagratioa in 
which they themselves are being burnt out m the 
mt^t of hunger, thirst and squalid misery and untold 
sufferings I And yet they wore jintouched by the 
tttoe of Sanskrit 1 Nothing can be further from 
truth than the critioum that the study of Sanskrit 
will bring to her tram only miseiy and poverty 
to her votaries. Rather on the contrary she wiU 
help them all as the divine mother of peaoei 
happiness and prosperity. 

In the temple oi learning, he goes on to 
say, India, with the help of Sanskrit can 
occupy a glorious position in the civilisation 
of the world. Without that what is her 
status ? What would be her acquisition ? 
What would be her culture without Sanskrit, 
the soul of everything? 

means of Sanskrit there was a uniform 
undisputed sway from the oloud-eapped Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. It was the only language of 
India in which she expressed her real teelings 
and sentiments. 

On tha dawning of precious liberty the pursuit 
of Sanskrit should be zealously undertaken, with 
naoessary modiSoations, of course, here and theia, 
in the light of modarn requirements. It is a matter 
of profound grief that when the tong-wished for 
liberty has come to us by the graoe of Qod, the 
authorities strangely enough think of curbing the 
growth and expansion of Sanskrit, praotiealli^ 
oUpping her wmgs and bedim her glory at a timia 
Wbm India expeots them to nourish her andplaoa 
her on a firm footing. Hay she grow with mora 
beauty and aplendour in every direction. Let it 
be rememberea that with the iprowth and prosperity 
OK Sanskrit are indlseolubly eonneoted the growth 
*afld prosperity ^ Xhdla. 

SatiskfHi be concludes, lUuet live eud grow 
vitliom uqr l«t or ocUerii^ 

* aora otd nor« woa^na opraodiitK ha 
fw ot M i boami to ladife aod th* werldl 


THE EMERGENCE 0* A 
LEADER 

^ slady ot Pandit ^torMwdal NMau, 
eud the role he plays la the ludtei uetiou 
by Wintfarop Sargent 1$ featured in Ibc 
American Irife magaslne. 

Sargent writes: India hat managedL 

through a year of ups and downs to preserve 
her national unity, to liquidate the powers 
of a number of dissident Mahara|as, to 
achieve a reasonable degree of law and 
order, and steer a middle course between 
the extremes of rightist and leftist autocracy. 

^*The reasons are numerous, but* two 
are paramount One is the shade of India's 
great modern martyr Mahatma Gandhi^ 
who urged on Indians the lesson of tolerance 
upon which the unity of their enormous, 
heterogeneous nation depends. The other 
is the tremendous influence wielded by a 
single man who guides the politics of 
present-day India; Jawaharlal Nehru," 

*'He (Nehru) is not only India's Prime 
Minister, and first ctti:^n, " the editor 
writes. "He is the most promising political 
figure io a stirring and awakening Aria, 
and a statesman of world Calibre* Hia 
instinctive sense of diplomacy and gteal 
knowledge of intwroatiena! affairs h|ve made 
him a welcome and respected guest in Aw 
political saloons of e doaen SSuropean 
capitals. 

Starry-eyed advocates of gbbal govem# 
meut of several contioenta have mentiuMed 
him as a candidate for world leaderdilp. 
Sven Winslon Churobill, for long au 
implaoaUe foe of India*# indepandetee 
ftiiui Briiirii mli^ hoe epoheh^ 
witii the ttmum 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 
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RIGHTS OF INDIANS IN BURMA 

Prtmiet Thakio Na declared that Indians 
,1 a Barma who preferred to mamtain political 
oonneetion with the mother country would 
not he entitled to the privileges dne to 
Burmese citizens. 

Addressing the second annual session of 
the All-Burma India Congress, the Premier 
said, Indians who identified themselves with 
the Burmese and who understood the 
Burmese point of view could adopt 
Burmese citizenship, subject to the provisions 
of the Constitution. 

Thakin Nu added that the Government 
would do its best to assist other Indian 
nationals in Burma in Jheir lawful 
avocation**. 

INDIANS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

About 2,500 Indians in Burma are 
affected by a Burmese Government decision 
to dismiss forthwith all non-Burma nationals 
in Government service. 

An official announcement on Feb. 6 
said this decision was taken *Mn view of 
the desperate financial position** of the 
country. 

INDIAN MISSION TO BURMA 
^ The Indba Delegation to Burma headed 
by the Congreee President, Dr Pattabhi 
Slfamitti^, hit cancelled iu departure to 
t^nnaa foHowing a messa|(t from the 
Government they would eppreciate 
tW ’ MhMdob's vtoit being posted sim 
^ ki vfefW of flie Go«mment*e preoccupa- 
IhiUt oOMttidsi* 


Soitth^WeBt Africa 

NON-EUROPEANS IN S. W, AFRICA 

Non-European races in South-West Africa 
will Be represented by a nominated Senator 
selected on the ground of hts thorough 
acquaintance with their reasonable wants ** 
under the South-West Africa Affairs 
(Amendment) Bill introduced on February 7 
by Dr. Daniel Malan, the Prime Minister. 

The ^ill, given its first reading, gives 
South-West Africa held by mandate by the 
Union, six elected representatives in *the 
Union House of Assembly and four in the 
Senate, two of whom will be elected and 
two nominated by the Governor-General. * 
One of the latter will be chosen on the 
ground of acquaintance with non-EuropeaU 
wants. The Bill, in addition to giving 
South-West Africa representation in the 
Union Parliament, broadens the constitution 
of the South-West African Legislative 
Assembly as enacted by the Union 
Parliament. 

South-West Africa will not come under 
the Union's taxation system under the 
proposed legislation, and its representatives 
In the Union Parliament will have no 
voice or vote in regard to any matters 
relating to the direct taxation of the people 
of the Union. In all other matters, the 
representatives will have all rights and 
duties of other members of Parliament. 

Tba Bill declares that nothing conttlned : 
in It idiall be construed as in any manner 
abolishing the full powers of adminbttmtion 
aiid legislation over the terrilosy as an 
iatbgril part of the Union, 
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Somtfi Africa^ 

D0R9AN RIOT REUEF AND ENQUIRY 

Hikifig a ftatameot on Durban riots in the 
Ittdfan Parliamenti Pandit Jawaharlal Nehnii 
PHnae Minister a^d Minister for Foreign 
A£hlrs and Commonwealth Relations, dis« 
dibsed that according to information available 
to Government 53 Indians were killed and 763 
injured. Among the Africans 83 were killed 
and 1,083 injnred. One European was 
kilted and SO injured. 250 Indian dwellings 
and S3 shops were burnt down and looted. 
The lots of property was estimated at about 
£300,000. 

Pandit Nehru also stated that an official 
Enquiry Committee has been appointed 
^ consisting of three members including the 
Magistrates of Transvaal and Durban and 
pending the report of*the Committee, the 
Government did not want to comment on the 
causes of the riots. 

The Prime Minister also stated that the 
Secretary of the Indian High Commissioner 
in South Africa, Mr. Chari, has been asked 
to make investigations in this regard. 

Pandit Nehru also said that nearly 2,000 
ismllies consisting of about 15,000 persons 
were in refugee camps and they were being 
locked after. India Government had made 
tviilible t sum of £14,000 for their welfare. 

Ceykm 

CSYU>N CITIZENSHIP FOR INDIANS 

After two deye' discostioo in the 
Committee in the Honse of Representative*, 
; Itw Indien Residento (Citizemdiip) Bill pasMd 
Ae formel tUrd reedisf. The Bill will be 
known in fatnte twder Ae untonded tide. 
** Ae Inditn end ^ PiddMen Residents 
(CitlsenAip) BiH." 


SSAlaya * * 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 
There was a growing pollticsl mmsdonsnesi 
nmong Indians inidslaye, said Prof. Raymond 
Firth in his report on Social Science Research 
in Malaya, released recently. 

Prof Firth added that the Malays were 
group-conscious, and the Chinese largely* 
under the inflaenc^ of their nationalism. 

Of Indians in Malaya, Prof. Firth said there * 
was a growing political consciousness, a body 
of active Indian criticism of the present 
regime, and a very lively, if inexperienced, 
Indian trade union leadership.'* 

** But it would seem that the bulk of Indians 
are atpresnt somewhat quiescent and plastic 
in theh local political ideas, waiting to see 
whether it will be worthwhile throwing in 
their lot with the Malayan community and its 
future, or whether their allegiance had better 
remain with their Mother country." 

Tanganyika 

RACE PREJUDICE IN TANGANYIKA 
India called for United Nations vigilance 
against the discriminstion in the Brithli 
Trusteeship territory of Tanganyika. 

Mr. C. S Jha, India's delegate to the 
Trusteeship Committee, which supervises the 
administration of the Trustee territories 
15 million inhabitants, said that Africans and 
Asians in Tangsnyiks felt they were the 
victims of racial discriminatian. He asked 
the United Nations to examine whether fU^ 
discrimination did exist, sddkif that be 
corned British assurances giveu recently that 
•uppression of racial diacfimlnatkiii was a 
ca^inal feature of the policy of die Goveni* 
ment of Tanganyika. 

'^Itienmenougbto aceeiUapikKdpk" ke 
add^d. ie easential dim ^aedeal elbet 
Mmuld ba flt^en to the priec^/' 
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aUESflONS OP IMPOtTANCE 


INDIA’S PLANS TO ELIMINATE 
UN-EMPLOYMENT , 

In replf to t series of United Nations 
questions asking United Nations members 
to indicate what the^ were doing to achieve 
or maintain foil employment India has 
Informed the United Nations that inflation, 
the need for more foreign capital and 
the high cost of importing goods are 
slowing down efforts to provide fall 
employment and raise the standard of living. 


The Indian reply stated that although no 
special steps were being taken to deal with 
unemployment, the programme of indastrial, 
agricultural and social development would 
open new avenues of employment and so 
help eliminate unemployment. 

** The Government is mindful of the necessity 
of utilising all resources for the development 
of the country and lor raising the standard 
o( living/’ the reply said. 

India hopes to use the following methods 


overcome her difficulties: 

(1) Weioome invaatment o£ pivate foreign capital 
hom any political poaditioae.*' 


(S) Ifinoottragt private and Qovemmeat tpooeored 


(S) Inorease prodootioti of foodstuffs in the 
ootKiry to stop! or at least restrict the food imports 
€rom imxoid. 


Oontrol on imports which will be confined 
to nnsible oapital gei^ and other essential goods. 

(fi]^ Oottvsvt an adaqoate portioa of sterling 
Menssi into hard onxreiisiee to fioaaod purchases 
In the Wtst» pasttoaMy the United fftatee. 

ia]j fMt ficod gaauta firom 9.A.0^ greilte of 
drdgi andmadiehieliettin the World MmSm Ofiputi* 
k mmk maumtf tees and grams ten She &ter* 
iitemssylri^^ asMdlwiw latamattewi wtei* 


SARDAR PATEL ON GOVT/S POLICY 
The States Minister, Sardar Villabhbfaai 
Patel, replying to a series of questions on 
Indian States in Parliament, said that the 
Government of India had recogniaed the 
desirability of approximating the position of 
States to hat of Provinces snd to this end 
had taken appropriate steps which had met 
with some success. 

Sardar Patel said that in all the Unione, 
the Instrument oj Accession contained a 
new clause in which the States had agreed 
to bring their administration in line with 
that of the Provinces. The Constituent 
Assembly had also appointed a committee 
to draft a model constitution which would 
be circulated to the States or Uoions end 
it would be for them to accept It and 
incorporate the provisions as much as Itiey 
wanted, the States Minister added. 

RECRUITMENT TO INDIAN ARMY 

The Government of India have decided 
to abolish class composition based on fixed 
percentages in the Indian Army* A Prees 
Note eeys: 

*'With a view to eliminating bommunal 
and dasa di£ferenoes in the Indian Army 
so as to make it representative of all nitionati 
in this country, the Government of India 
have decided to abolish dsss composition 
based on fixed percentages, 

Reemitment to the. Army will now be 
open to all classes and no particular class 
o( Indian nationals will be denied the 
opportunity of eerving in the Army/* 
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" m AZA.D*S CALL 

TO MUSLIMS 

A fervent appeal to the Maslions of India to 

five their unqualified allegiance and support 

to the Indian Union and its Government was 

made by Maulana Abut Kalam Azad, India's 

Education Minister, at a mammoth Muslim 

meeting arranged by the Calcutta branch of 

the Jamiat-ul*Ulema*e-Hindi at the Mahomed 

Ali Park. Maulana Azad said : 

• 

India ia a democratic secular State, where every 
eitiaea, whether Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, has equal 
rights and privileges. Do not log e heart, or be per> 
ptexed. The Goverment is determined to crush all 
oopnnunal elements and has already put an end to the 
oommunal atmosphere that had been vitiating the 
atmosphere of the country only 18 months back. It 
ia a great achievement for the Government to bring 
about this change in the atmosphere in such a 
abort time. 

Do not always think you are a minority community 
and the Hindus in a majority in this country. The 
Oengress is pledged to establish a form of Govom- 
' ment, in which oommunal minorities and majorities 
will have no place. 

Think in terms of the Indian Union. Always 
femember that you are the inhabitants of the Indian 
Union and hence, you are Indians, irrespeotive of 
TOUT religious faiths. Have faith in the Government. 
It is your Goyernment as mUoh as that of the Hindus. 
Give unqualified allegiance and support to the Indian 
Union and you will have no occasion to repeat. 

Exhorting the Muslims to be loyal to the 
nation and the Government, Maulana Azad 
continued that there was no need for having 
any fear or perplexity. They must have 
courage and confidence in the Government. 

What is happening in China ? '* he asked 
and aaid : 

For tbs last 80 years afber the attainment of 
poliiioal independsnoe, China had been going through 
n terrific crisle— the worst type of oml war. t5s 
, etvUl war served as an iavitatlon to Japan to oooupy 
• large part of that country, Bnt even after tM 
.Japanese menaoe was dver the ebril war in China 
.pontiniied*; 'V . : - 

Now that India had attained hst freedbnii 
the Manlana remark^, Mie mutt take f . 
;\;|d|aoii from : history -., and". - '.guard - -^liemeKf;' 


GEN. CARIAPFA 

Replying to an addresa 'of wih^xm pre* 
aented to him by the Madras City ; Council 
on' February 5, General K* M. Cariapfa, 

Commander-in-Chief of the Indtfii Armv 
stated that the Army was there to seiwe the 
people but they must see that it did not get 
Itself mixed up with party politics. • 

Men and women, and boys and girls of this part of 
India have all these years taken a great interest in the 
Army and I would ask you to omitiiitta to take ihe 
same interest because it is your Army. The Army is 
there to serve ypu. We are your sokvants. But, att 
the same time, yOu must be quite oertain that the 
Army Which is there to serve the Government of tha 
day, does not get mixed up with party politics. It 
is here where I ask your help to see that it is allowed 
to maintain a certain necessary distinctions and guard 
it against the danger of mixing up with party 
politics. As long as the Government represents tlm 
people, it must nave some measure of authority to 
exercise to rule and thank God, during the last 
months of freedom, that measure of authority has 
been there. We have had your appreciation expresed 
very liberally and very kindly and we will continue 
to serve in the same manner as we had done during 
the last few months so as to maintain and retain 
that kindness, and affection and respect for the 
Army. I want your help to - see that the Army is 
allowed to maintain its measure of distinctness by 
not expecting the soldiers and the officers td get too 
fme with the people; for, human nature beiog what 
it is, with more intimate contact, there is thu poasi- 
bility and danger of the officers telog carried away 
by party'politioal views. If that would bapim, the 
(^vernment cannot have Che help it requires and 
that must be remembered by all of u8» at all timea. 

ADMIRAL PARRY ON mV. 
EXPANSION PLANS 
PUns for the expgotlcMi 

Ntvy were expltleed % Viioe* Admirsl^* ^ 
Perry,, Cominender-iii^Chief of 
Press ConfereDCe held id 

Up till now the A.I.N. hMlNrio 
Kavy. Itc Job has been only to dafliMid^^^ 
ooeet of India and Indlia shippmg. was npt n 
navy capable of taking psit In naval operatlcii or 
naval warfonie. That was done-by the Royal Wavy 
lor us. Now that India is a firee natioo, tha Govern- 
meat of India want to have a 
of taking part in naval operatkms as weu. In ^ 
first plaoe we have to develop Air Chsnponent arths 
B.I.N. whi^ did not ralst before. . . The Navy 
wiilaothe eoioplste aniees ilhas smairnrin* andl 
JMB glad to any that hba nrisnipfo of 11^ 
nee eeeii wii uws atiiinwwii ■ 
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RAJASTHAN STATES 
^bltt RftjiMitbAti, which will b« the 
tdffiiohitrfttiire onit in Indiai will 
" enine Into being by the ^rst week of 
A|>Hl The Covenant for the Ralera was 
Rntdised in Delhi last month and signed by 
*tbe Ruleri of states present in the Capital. 

Greater Rajasthan will consist of Jaipur, 
JodhpOTf Bikaner^ Jaisalmere and States of 
the present Rajasthan Union including 
Udaipur, Kotah, Bondi, etc. It will have an 
area of 12Q,86S square miles and a population 
of over 12 millions with a total revenue 
of over Rs. 11 crores 

REHABILITATION OF REFUGEES 
The Minister of State for Relief and 
Rehabilitation, Mr Mohanlal Saxena, 
announced in Parliament last month that his 
Ministry since its inception in September 
1947 to Decmber 1948, had spent about 
Rs 22 crores and 13 lakhs. Of this 
Rs. 57,2,100 were spent on stafif, 
Ks. 2,85,85,000 as loan to refugees, 
Rs, 1,52,44,000 on building quarters for refu- 
gees, Rs. 13.64, fd.OOO on refugee camps, 
Rs. 28,53,000 on training centres for 
teftigees and Rs. 3,24,21,000 on miscel- 
'Igngout expenses. 

C. N. MUTHURANGA MUDALIAR 
We regret to record the death of 
C Ji. Mnthuranga Mudaliar M. L. C a 
leading South Indian Congreasman, at 
Kadris on the 5tfa February. 

Mr. Mnthuranga Mudeliar was a staunch 
Swsra|iet and became a member of the 
l^ladrm Legislative Cotmcil in 1926. 

death is a great baa to die Cotogrcas 
hi tSittill Hid. 


EUROPEAN OFFICERS IN INDIA GOVT* 
Sardar Pate! told a queltloner in Parliament 
that there were 975 European officers atill 
in the service of the Government of India. 
The concession of premature retirement 
extended to European officers of the non* 
Secretary of State services included proper* 
tionate pension or gratuity or provident fund 
benefits as would have been admissible to 
them in the event of their discharge from 
service on the abolition of their posts. In 
addition, the officers concerned would receive 
free repatriation passages for themselves and 
the members of their families The extfa 
cost involved in the arrangement would be 
borne by His Majesty^s Government. Seventy- 
nine ofiicers had availed themselves of 
the concession. 

. m 

Mr. KIRON SHANKER ROY 
Bengal is the poorer for the death of 
Mr, Kiron Shanker Roy, Home Minister, 
West Bengal at Calcutta, in his 58th year. 

A well-known Congress leader, Mr. Roy 
was for many years a member of the 
All-India Congress Committee and leader of 
the Congress Party in Bengal. 

After the partition of the province Mr. Roy 
became the leader of the Congress Party in 
the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. He later 
resigned' from the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly and joined the West Bengal 
Ministry, formed by Dr. B. C. Roy. 

W / r 

INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 
The Governor-General of Pakistan has 
dedared that relations between India and 
Pakiglan have entered a new phase, following 
the agreement on outatandiof Isimei. 





INDIANS AT SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
STUDIES 

The namber of degree stadents (270) 
attending the School of Oriental and 
Arfrican Studies is the highest in the Schoors 
hiftorjT and four times the pre-war figure. 
The School, which is a branch of London 
tJoiversitf, has, in Addition, some 500 other 
students using the specialised services 
available. 

Nearly 50 languages afe taught and the 
students come from all over the world. 
At present there are ^4 Indians, 70 
Africans, and Vt from Palestine. The 
students also study law, arcbseology, 
history, local customs and culture. One 
hundred and sixtyseveu professors and 
lecturers are maintained. 

The School, which was established^ in 
1916, receives grants from many quarters 
including the Governments of India, Pakis* 
tan and Ceylon. 

. % 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Inaugurating the sixth session of the 
All-India Adult Education Conference at 
Mysore, Sir C. V. Raman appealed to 
teachers to apply themselves to problems 
of adult education in a scientific way. The 
problem of education was not political, 
but human and social, he said. 

The task of educating people. Sir C. V. 
Raman said, was a very serious one 
and the greatest reward for those who 
tried to educate others was the liquidation 
of illileracy. The argtunent that mast 
adnnatioii dbonld be hurried rdnce they ait 
tod^mndtni was not logiqati ^ a^ded« 


Pointing out that it was urotth while* to 
go slowly in" educating the masses, he 
asked why illiterates if they were happy 
without education should be msde literate. 
If unhappy, we should analyse the poverty, 
ignorance, and misery of the masses and 
hnd the necessary solution to correct thenST 

Earlier, T. Madiab Nayudu, Chairman, 
Mysore State Adult Literacy Council^ 
welcomed the gathering. 

Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, President Indian 
Library Association, presided* In his 
presidential address Mr. Ranganathan said 
that Education is the perpetual unfold* 
ment of one's responsibility **in its own 
way at its own speed to its own fulness." 

Rao Bahadur Ranganathan stressed the 
necessity for a department of adult education 
to co-ordinate with departments of libraries, 
universities and of secondary and element* 
ary education. In order to remedy the 
prevalent mistakes in our adult education a 
proper organistation on national basis was 
^ also necessary. The President suggested the 
creating of the post of s national director 
of adult education to discharge the respon* 
sibilities of the Union Government in 
the sphere of adult education. 

SANSKRIT COMPULSORY 
IN C. P/ SCHOOLS 

The C. P. and Berar High Sdboot 
Education Board has decided that SenekfR 
should be made a compidiory subject la 
the High Schools in the Province end 
English reduced to the position of an 
optional subject The Board ^has else 
•oggested that iastraction in dm High 
Schools ehoald be imperted In dm Provha* 
Ciai and 



y fiANDHt IIURDER CASE JUDGMENT 

v/ .Mr. Atma Charan, special Jadge, deliver- 
taf jadfmeat in the Gandhi Murder Case 
^ Feb. 10 sentenced 

Nadiaram Godse and Narayan Dattatreya 
^ Apte ta death. 

Dr. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar was found 
^ not guilty and acquitted. The remaining 
hve accused, Vishnu Ramachandra Karkare, 
Madanlal Kashmirilal Pahwa, Shankar Kistayya, 
Gopal Vtnayak Godse, and Dattatraya 
Sadashiv Parachure, were sentenced to 
transportation for life. Digamber Ramchandra 
Badge, the approver, was discharged. 

The Judge has recommended that in the 
case of Shanker Kistayya, the sentence of 
transportation for life may be commuted to 
seven years* rigorous imprisonment. 

In his judgment, the Judge observed: 
inay brings to the notice of the Central 
Government the slackness of the police in 
the investigation of the case during the period 
Jaftutry 20, 1948 to January 30, 1948. 
The Delhi police bad obtained a detailed 
Itatement from Madanlal Pahwa soon after 
bis arrest on 20th January 1948. The 
J^ombay police had also been reported to 
'*^jhave had the statement of Dr. J. C. Jain 
that he had made to Mr. Morarji Desai on 
21st January. The Delhi Police and the 
domhay Police had contacted each other 
sooh after these two statements had been 
made. Vet the police miserably failed to 
derive any advantage from these two 
sfetementi. Had the idightest keenness 

the case 

li fittit stage t^^ J^d hive 


Referring to Mr, V. p. Savarkar^ Ite J^ 
observed I The prosecution case agilnsi 
him rested just on the evidence of the 
Approver and the Approver alone. He 
added that the Appro ver*s evidence against 
him had not been corroborated, and observed 
'' it would be unsafe to base any conclnsion 
on the Approver’s st^ry as against^ that of 
Mr. Savarkar.** 

On the question whether the death sentence 
was subject to confirmation by the High 
Court, the Special Judge, citing the provisiofis 
of the bomb^ Public Security Measures 
Act as extended to the Delhi Province, 
observed that Section 31 of the Crtmllial 
Procedure Code is consistent with the 
provisions of the Act, and therefore the ^ 
sentence of death passed by the Special 
Jndge is not subject to conhrmatlon by 
the High Court. 

As we go to press we learn that all 
except Shankar Kistayya, filed appeals in 
the East Punjab High Court against ' their 
conviction by the Special Court. 

Nathuram Godse’s appeal is only agaittit 
his conviction for conspiracy. 

y I ' 

LEGISLATION TO BAN STRIKES 

The Government of India may shortly 
introduce legislation banning strikes in the 
Railways and Posts and Telegraphs^ 

It is understood that under the propoied 
legislation, nhe Government will seek power 
to deal with the threatened strike which 
the Commdnist dominated unions in the 
lUtlways and the Posts and Telegraphs S 
Department have given notice 
. at present 

authorities with seHous conoero. 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET » 

An increase of Rs. 14*5 crores in the 
frosa earnings of railways over the original 
estimate for the current year, and an ^ 
expectation of a further increase of Rs. 5.5 
crores in 1949 50 was forecast by the 
Hon’ble Shri N. Gopalaswami. Ayyangar, 
Minister for Railways and Transport, in 
presenting the Railway Budget for 1949>S0 
in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) of 
India, on February 15. 

The surplus for the current year is now 
estimated at Rs. 15*83 crores, an increase 
of .about Rs. 6 crores on the original 
estimate. Despite the further increase in 
earnings anticipated in 1949-50 the surplus 
for that year is however, expected to 
decline td Rs. 9 44 crores. This drop is 
mainly due to the increase in the Wage 
Bill. The budget also reveals a record 
expenditure on the renewal of rolling stock, 
especially of overage locomotives. The 
charge to the depreciation fund on renewal 
account in the current year is Rs. 22.91 
crores and in the budget year Rs. 33 86 
crores. 

FOREIGN CAPITAL IN INDIA 

Foreign capital at present invested in 
India is placed at Rs« 800 to 1,100 crores. 
The balk of this is British, and the 
American share may not be more than one 
tenth of the total 

' Repatriation of foreign capital over the 
^ lift two years has been between Rs 60 
to 10 crores. It has mainly gone to the 
llldied Kingdom, South Africa, and, to a 
Ipaser eictoot, to Aoetrilia. 


, ■ me ^ 

« 

At present, there is a tenancy be^ 
ways, some foreign cctuseros in India 
extending their business. 

The consensus of opinion among foreign 
investors appears to be that there should 
be no restriction on remittances of piofit 
and interest, and — in extreme casea'*-**of ^ 
total assets, should a company decide to 
close its" business in India. 

It is argued further that in the case of 
new foreigu concerns, the Government of 
India might impose conditions rn regard to 
Indian share in investment at well as 
management and what shape the new 
arrangement will take is not known, 

Moreover, the extent of compensation in 
the event of nationalisation is not known. 
The industries that are to be started do 
not consider a ten-year period as reaeonable, 
as it is felt that it is only after 7 or 8 
years that industries usually begin to pay. 

INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BANK MISSION 

The Finance Minister, Dr. John Matthai, 
in a statement in the Indian Parliament 
said that Government of India were 
examining with the help of the Internatloitid 
Bank Mission, sow In India, all dieir 
development plane, with a view to deter* 
mining which of them might be anitable for 
being financed by a loan from the bank. 
He could not, however, at thb stage give 
any indication either of the amosntif for 
which the Government might uhlmmte!|r 
apply ior a loan or the lerme or condttione 
on which the loan might be utthnettly 
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WOamS CONFERENCE 
In her presldentiil address to the 2Ist 
session of the All India Women's Conference 
Mrs. Urmila Mehta discussed the role of 
women in free India. She covered a 
«i|airly wide ground. The programme suggest- 
ed by her for the coming year included 
the organisation of maternity centres, hght 
against illiteracy, women s organisations in 
villages, the checking of communalism 
and an ambitious programme of constructive 
work. Also, she could not resist the 
temptation of advocating birth control by 
the people to keep down population. But 
she was against linguistic provinces, and 
condemned the activities of a number of 
Meadiog personalities* in this country, who 
in her opinion have started a disastrous 
controversy among the uneducated masses. 

The chairman of the reception committee, 
the Maharani Scindia of Gwalior, in her 
speech took up the question of the rehabili- 
tatiou of Indian women recovered from 
Kashmir and Pakistan. She also urged 
the members of the conference not to 
neglect constructive work. 

RESCUE OF ABDUCTED WOMEN 
The Governor^General has issued an 
Ordinance in pursuance of jthe agreement 
with Pakistan for the recovery and 
raitorition of abducted persons. 

The Ordinance confers on the police 
certain powers for the search and recovery 
of abducted persons and authorises Provin- 
cial Governments to establish camps for 
llm leeeptioii and detention of abducted 
persons, (f any. question arises as to 
whether a pereon dstslnnd in n camp^Is 


an abducted person or not, it shall be 
referred to, and decided by, a tribunal 
constituted for the purpose by the Central 
Government. 

In accordance with the Ordinance, all 
proceedings for the production of any 
abducted person detained in a camp, 
which are pending before a High Court 
or before a Magistrate, shall be deemed 
to have terminated on the commencement 
of thfs Ordinance. 

An abducted person is defined as a 
male under the age of sixteen years • or 
a female of whatever age, who is, or 
immediately before the first day of March 
1947 was a Muslim and who, on or after 
that day, has become separated from his 
or her family and is found to be living 
with or under the control of a non-MosIim 
individual or family**. 

LADY MOUMTBATTE.V IN INDIA 

Lady Mountbatten, wife of the former 
Governor-General of India, arrived in 
Bombay on Feb. 14. 

She is on a month's visit to India at 
the invitation of the Government and is 
accompanied by her daughter, Lady 
Pamela Mountbatten. 

** I am thrilled to be back In India and 
bring with me all the good wishes to the 
people of this country** , she said on arrival 
at the airport. 

. ** I have been associated with medical aid, 
/ouraing and rehabilitation work and shall 
*do my best to be of kelp to the needy", 
Lady Mountbalteii added, 
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* PRESS TRUST OF INDIA 

A meetin{|[ of the Board of Directors of 
the Press Trust of India Limited was held 
at Bombay on February 3 and 4. Mr* 
K. Srinivasan, Chairman, presided. 

The following Directors attended : Messrs. 
Devadas Gandhi, C. R. Srinivasan, Ramnath 
Goenka, W J B. Walker, H. R, Moharay, 
Ivor Jehu, Amritlal D. Sheth, and Dr, 
N. B Parulekar. 

Mr. K Srintvasan has nfade the following 
announcement on behalf of the Board : 

With effect from 1st February 1949, the 
Press Trust of India have %lly and formally 
taken over the ownership and management 
of the Reuter and the Associated Press of 
India organisations in India and have entered 
•into fiartnership with Reuters * world news 
organisation in terms of the agreement 
arrived at with them last year by a delegation 
of the Indian* Press. 

The press Trust of India have appointed 
Mr. C. R Srinivasan as their trustee on 
the Reuter Trust, Mr. Devadas Gandhi as 
their Director on the Reuter Board and 
Mr. Ramnath Goenka as the Alternative 
Director on the same board. 

NEW AND COLOURFUL STAMPS 

A New series of postal stamps with 
colourful designs containing illustrations of 
historical monuments of ancient India is 
proposed to be released for sale to the 
public from April 1, 1949. 

Printed at the Nasik Security Press on 
watermark paper in appropnate design ail^ 
oolour, the series ranges from 3 pies le> 
41s. 10, and the denominational value Is 
^ inscribed both in fioglish and Hindi ' 


ASOKA PILLAR IN CURRENCY NOTES 

IndiB*8 emblem, the Asoka Pillar will 
replace the king's effigy on two-rupee, 
five-rupee and hundred-rupee currency notes. 

Besides this major change in the design, 
alterations in the colour and printing of^i 
the letters have also been decided upon. 

The two-rupee note will have on its ^ 
reverse side, a large tiger-head enclosed in 
a circle. Variation in colour and adjust- 
ment in the position of ^ letters are among 
other features of the new design. 

The Government of India new om rupf»«^ 
note, will be put in circulation by August 
next. It will also contain the Asokd 
Pillar instead of the king's portrait. 


CULTURE AND UNITY 
Addressing the Brahmin Conference ui 
Salem, Sir T. V. Acharya observed: 

The bond which binds all Hindus together, 
wherever we live is the Sanskrit language and the 
Sanskrit culture which comes down to us from a 
period long anterior to the dawn of recorded history. 
People talk of India being a sub-continent and of the 
difterences that divide the people inhabiting it. £ 
have travelled throughout India at least thirty tunes 
and what struck me was not the diversity but the 
unity of the Hindu in the most intimate details of 
his life and thought whether he lived in Madras, 
Bombay, the Punjab or Assam. This unity is due to 
the Sanskrit culture and way of life we have 
inherited It is this that has preserved our national 
unity through a thousand years of foreign rule in 

spite of many destructive influenoe. lira glad that 
in recent times the prejudice luainst Bansicrit i| 
diminishuig in Southern India. The^ prejudioe arose 
from the mistaken notion that Sa^krit, and the 
languages in Western and Northern India, dwfved 
from It, are the monopoly of the Brahman. Sanskrit 
and its culture are the heritage of every Hindu. I 
may go further and say of every Indian. For the 
mere music of the language alone, In grandeur of 
Bound the only languege that can match it is the 
ancient Greek of Homer. Bvery Indian should 
cherish it. It is s^ially the dnty of tiie South 
Indian to see the Vedic learning apd the proper reeiia* 
tion of our ancient teste are not lost for lack of 
doeonragement. To my mind this should be one of 
^e itibjeota whieh should engage the attentioii of tto 
oommiltss of this 
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SRIMATI SAROJINI NAIDU 

By His Excellency Raja Sir MAHARAJ SINGH 
Govefnor of Bombay. 


*1 first met Shrimati Sarojini Naida 
I nearly forty years ago at my parents* 
house in Simla. My mother, who was born 
more than ninety years ago, was not a 
graduate but had received a very good 
education in her home and was able to 
speak Hindustani and English with equal 
fluency* She immediately took a fancy to 
Sarojini who visited her whenever she came 
to Simla They had a common interest in 
social reform and in the progressive grant 
of rights to women. I remember Mrs Naidu 
many years ago advocating the abolition of 
purdah, widespread education among girls 
and the grant of political rights to women. 
She had profited by education both in this 
country and in England and wished it to 
be shared by others. 

What always struck one in meeting Sarojini 
^ere her vivacity and humour. She was 
always bubbling over." In conversation 
she shone whether among Europeans or 
Indians. Britishers used to be startled at 
het unique knowledge of English, both 
literary and colloquial. Her poetry was far 
in advance of her times. I have often felt 
that the one branch of English literature in 
wi^h we have not yet excelled is English 
poetry. Sarojini Devl^ however, was an 
^ fjKceptiosi, I remember [ber once saying 


that poetry must have come to her as a 
natural gift and that she could not help 
writing when thr mood came. 

Her humour was all pervading and infec* 
tious. She could be pungent at times, but 
it was well meant, and she would probably 
have said the same thing before persons 
as she would have said behind them. 

Her tastes whether in food or furniture 
or decorations were irreproachable. She 
could always enjoy a good meal, especially 
when she came out of jail. She felt hun- 
gry, she said, on such occasions. She 
dressed simply but was always tidy in her 
person. 

The last time that I saw her was six 
weeks before she passed away when my 
wife and 1 were staying with her in Lucknow 
last January. She had Indianised with great 
efiect the appearance of the main drawing 
rooms in Government House and was proud 
of her achievement. 

Latterly her health was not good but she 
paid little heed to warntfigs whether from 
friends or relations and felt that she mast 
give pleasure to others so long as there 
was breath within her. Her hospitality was 
unbounded and she made no distinction 
between communities and eeetes. All were 
i^ike to her. 
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I fuppose thit she was one of the few 
persoDf who could take some liberties with 
Mahatma Gandhi She would occasionally 
disaitree with him and chaff him, for both 
had the saving grace of humour. She 
devoted to her children and felt keenly the 
recent death of one of her sons. The child 
who most resembled her in face and voice 
was Padmaja. She was much with her 
mother especially in' later years. 

The last time that I received a communi- 
cation from her was the day before she 
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enquired after her health and 
a telegram that she hoped to 
the Governors* Conference 
^n 6th March. Alas, it was destined 
((Jierwise. 

My wife and 1 retain the happiest memo- 
ries of our very dear friend, Sarojmi, the 
greatest woman that India has produced (oum 
many a long day and one of the greatest 
of her time in the whole world May her 
memory ever remain green and be a 
source of inspiration to many 1 


THE BALANCE SHEET 

By Prof. H. C. MUKERJI, m.a., 

Midnapur College^ Midnapur» 


^n'HE Nehru Ministry has been in office 
* for a little over a year and a half 
and the time has not yet come to bold an 
inquest ovef it for it is still very alive and 
kicking and likely to maintain itself in office 
for a long time But it is always good to 
pause and look back as we proceed on our 
journey and take stock of the progress made 
and the journey that still remains unhatshed 
particularly if the road happens to be dan- 
gerous and beset with difficulties. 

A.t the very outset it may be said that 
this Government on taking over was beset 
with so many and overwhelming difficulties 
as scarcely fall to the lot of an infant state 
and it has emerged out of all these diffi- 
culties with triumph on account of the 
patience, tact and wisdom displayed by those 
who are at the helm of affairs. It has not 
only emerged triumphant but has got fresh 
lustre added unto it and has ratted the stock 
of the country immensely. The refuge^ 
problem, the Invasion of }C««hmir, t^ 


Junagad and Hyderabad affairs are some of 
the ills which beset it at its very birth and all 
these have been efifeCtively tackled though 
some of them have left scars which are 
not td disappear for a long time. Imme- 
diately after the partition of the country the 
refugee problem came into prominence taxing 
the resources of the State to the utmost 
and throwing upon it the stupendous task 
of looking after, feeding, clothing and 
housing and subsequently resettling in life 
about a crore of people who wet e uprooted 
from their native soil and came pell-mell- 
to India in search of shelter and refnge. 
The problem has been tackled with great 
courage and promptitude though not as yet 
quite successfully for much remains yet to 
accomplish. Moreover the same principle 
was not always adopted and attempts were 
sometimes made to differentiate betv/tciithe 
refugees coming from Western and Eastern 
Pakistan which is a sore point with the 
latter. CloMlf et the heela pf this gfreat 
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upheaval came • tjie iovasion o£ Kashmir. 
The Government of India as in duty bound 
rushed to the help of the Kashmir Govern- 
ment and promptly saved it and the people 
from utter ruin and destruction and hurled’ 
back the invaders beyond the hills which 
formed the natural boundary of the Kash- 
<-^mir Valley. It poured its men and money 
unstintedly and earned the gratitude of the 
people of the Valley whose desecrated homes 
and ruined homesteads still bear awful 
testimony to the havoc which was created 
by wild hordes of fanatical barbarians from 
across the border lured on by the prospect 
of loot. But in an unlucky moment and 
out of a zeal to stand well with the civilized 
world the Government of India applied to 
the Security Council for its intervention and 
this opportunity, according to some obser- 
vers has paved the way for the latter to 
bring about a solution of the problem which 
will only further the schemes of the Anglo- 
American bloc and will be highly detrimen- 
tal to the real interests of the country. But 
we still cling to the hope that a fair and 
just solution will be arrived at and an im- 
partial plebiscite will be held which will 
decide the fate of the State. 

While this Kashmir problem was still 
taxing the brains of our administrators the 
police action in Hyderabad became 
necessary and this was so promptly and 
effectively taken that it belied all the 
calculations of the political pundits and it 
was well over before people had ceased to 
wonder over it and at the least expenditure 
of men and money. The voice of opposi- 
tion in the Security Council was also 
hushed after sometime when it refused to 
listen to tales of slander preached against 


the Indian Union by the band of merce* 
nary hirelings maintained there. It is to 
be hoped that within a short time Hydera- 
bad will settle down and take her rightful 
place as an integral part of the Union 
instead of continuing in the very heart of 
India as a hostile State threatening the very 
existence of the country. 

All these measures have enhanced the 
prestige of the country but none has con- 
ferred on it BO solid a benefit as the unih« 
cation of it under the inspiring lead of 
Sardar Patel. He will be entitled to the 
lasting gradtude of his countrymen for doing 
away with these congeries of States, rem- 
nants of Feudalism which presented the 
greatest obstacle to the unification of the 
country. A time there was when the Briti- 
shers ruled, to keep them alive to serve as 
a bulwark against the advancing tide of 
Indian Nationalism but after their departure 
there was scarcely any justification for their 
continued existence. It was Sardar Patel 
who realised this and set about to work for 
it with such wisdom, tact, patience and effi- 
ciency that the princely order generally sub- 
mitted to his dispensation without any great 
protest and sometimes gladly and volunta- 
rily, for they surely saw the handwriting on 
the wall and wisely adjusted themselves to 
the changed order of things. They acted 
on the principle that half a loaf is surely 
better than no bread. But there is no doubt 
about the fact that some of them at least 
were actuated by the loftiest of motives 
and wanted to efface themselves for the 
larger welfare of the nation. 

India's prestige was further heightened by 
the two Asian Conferences which were 
held and both at the instance of the 
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Government of India. Though they cannot 
claim any solid achievement, th%y are 
fraught with great potentialities and they 
bear unmistakable testimony to the fact 
that India is determined to take her right# 
fol place as the leader of the Orient and 
she cannot be neglectecf with impunity. 

But though on all these occasions India 
has not hesitated to ^assert herself and take 
an independent line of her own, some of 
her critics apprehend that she is identifying 
herself more and more with the Common- 
wealth group of nations and with the 
Anglo-American bloc. It i^ doubtful if it 
is possible in these days for a great nation 
to live in complete isolation cutting itself 
off from the main currents of world poli- 
tics and the charge, if true, can only prove, 
at worst, an error of judgment on the 
part of those who are entrusted with the 
destinies of the nation and nothing more. 

All this is to the good. But in the 
economic sphere the Government’s achieve- 
ments are more doubtful. True it is that 
« balanced budget has been presented but 
this at the cost of taxing the poor man's 
bread and depriving him of his few com- 
forts and luxuries (?}, a principle against which 
Mahatma Gandhi waged a lifelong struggle. 
The spectre of inflation and consequent high 
prices is still stalking through the land. 

. . . But the well informed and sober 
sections of the people cannot but 

realise the unenviable position of the 
government. Due to the measures 

previously adopted to fleece the rich, a 
legacy of the Liaquat Ali scheme and the 

irresponsible talks about nationalisation 

of industries, capital had become extremely 
shy and no money was forthcoming to finance 
new industries or subscribe to the loans 
floated. This freesing of national assets had 
to bs checked. The Government at first 


gave solemn assurances entirely dissociating 
itself from any scheme of nationalisation of 
existing industries within the next ten years 
and as an earnest of its intention now wants 
to introduce these measures to give partial 
relief to capital and to bring back its confidence. 
Unless new industries are started and 
production is stepped up there is no prospect 
of arresting the upward trend of prices and 
thus giving relief to the haid pressed wage** 
earners, a point which is very often being 
missed by the latter. Expropriation is not 
the means of bringing back the prosperity* 
of the country. 

The same irresponsibility and lack of 
sympathy characterise the bitter criticisms 
of the people about the repressive measures 
introduced by the Government, particularly 
the Public Security Act and the mnnner it 
is being enforced, jeopardising the civil 
liberties of the people. . . . But the people 
very often fail to realise the dilemma in 
which the Government is placed. If peace 
is to be maintained and orderly government 
to function, the government has no other 
resource left but to act, generally speaking, 
exactly in the way it has done. There is 
no doubt about the fact that subversive 
activities are steadily on the increase and 
the Communists taking heart from the success 
of their endeavours in China, Burma and 
other countries of South East Asia are 
thiiiking of effecting a coup in India also 
If the country is not to be plunged in 
chaos and if orderly government is to be 
maintained we cannot afiord to be squeamish 
about the methods adopted by the govern- 
ment. But there is much room left for the 
exercise of wisdom and tact which seems 
to be wanting in some of the recent measures 
adopted by the Government. It is much 
to be regretted that it has not always shown 
itself responsive to public opinion and 
has not attempted to placate it. . . . 
It is earnestly to be desired that the 
government should be wide awake to this 
glaring defect which cannot but give a 
handle to its enemies and try to conciliate 
the public by whose verdict nltimstely it 
will survive or fall. 



Dr. Weizmann, the Israelite President 

• • By Mr. V. KRISHNA RAO 


T he Jews lost their homeland two 
thousand years ag[o ; but the hope and 
the vision oi reg^aining^ it have persisted 
in their minds across the centuries. Though 
hunted from country to country, they are 
a hardy race and have always been looking 
up to Zion. 

Whether they are a chosen people as they 
,have been thinking oi themselves or have 
been accused, as Hitler looked upon them, their 
contribution to European culture and civili- 
zation has not been negligible. Having had 
the best of their wealth and scientific skill, 
the Geimany of Hitler, hounded them out 
of Europe and the best of their race, for 
example Einstein, had to seek refuge in 
far distant America. Daring the first world 
war, Balfour, who sought to pacify the rival 
claims uf the Jews and the Arabs to Palestine, 
pf '^mised the former a national home. Since 
th^n, the tangled politics of Europe and 
th' oil or petrol interests of Britain, could 
not afford to offend the Arab sentiment 
and the Jews had been kept in animated 
suspense. There was a British offer of a 
part of Uganda as an alternative to the 
H >melaud of Palestine. It was unacceptable 
to the Jews. “Would you accept Paris 
in exchange for London?" Weizmann is 
ret.oftcd to have retorted. “But we have 
London" Balfour replied. “And we had 
Je usahm when London was a marsh" was 
tb< smf*rt and cutting rejoinder of the Jew. 

DurtLg the period of the British mandate 
of Palftttine, the Jews sank their fortune 
in^ ) it. New Jerusalem was built into a 
m»>dern ci^ and Tel Aviv converted into 
a popiJar centre. Valuable and paying 
in Castries were started^ such as diamond 


cutting with the help of expert Jews from 
Amsterdam and the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products, speeded up. 
Sanitary improvements have been effected 
for driving out Malaria and similar scourges. 
An hospital at ^ Hadassah is said to 
contain 2S0 beds, manned by expert 
surgeons. A report .on Palestine tells us 
the Jordan River Valley contained 17 percent. 
Salt and was barren. By a remarkable 
patience and persistence, the fresh water 
of the r‘ rer was diverted to the area and 
the salt washed out of the top soil with 
the result that tomatoes raised therein, are 
double in quality as anywhere else. These 
amazing efforts were made under the hope 
of securing a permanent homeland therein. 
But they realised in the course of time 
that they were dupes of British and to some 
extent, of American diplomacy. They dared 
to achieve by force, where they failed by 
fairness and patience. Arms and ammuni- 
tion were smuggled in large quantities and 
a showdown was prepared. The Arabs, though 
superior in number were scared. Israel 
declared itself a State and over night 
Truman recognised the new status. Britain 
is now forced into a reluctant approval. 
Weizmann has been proclaimed the 
first President of new Israel. 

Dr. Weizmann is the father of Israel. 
Born in the Russian village of Motol, in 
the Pripet Marshes, he is now 74 years of 
age. Early in his life, he is said to have 
cherished and nourished the ambition of 
gathering together the scattered elements of 
his race, into the original homeland of 
Palestine. With that end in view, he has 
irtvelled through the different countries of 
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the world and secared their sympathies. 
Much of his life was spent in England where 
he Was a Professor of Chemistry in .Man- 
chester, during the first World War and in 
that capacity is said to have rendered in- 
valuable services to that country. He sent 
his son Michael to the theatre of war and 
he was killed in action with the R. A. F. 
Daring the course of. the War, an important 
ingredient of gun-powder, acetone, became 
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scarce in England. The munition industry 
was threatened. Dr. Weizmann who was 
then Professor of Chemistry at Manchester, 
carried on some experiments and turned out 
acetone from chestnuts which were abundant 
in England. It was a very timely help 
and the then Prime-Minister of England, 
Lloyd George told the House of Commons 
that Dr. Weizmann saved absolutely the 
British army at a critical moment For his 
services the Ptime Minister offered him a 
peerage and a monetary award. He deo 
lined both but prayed for a sympathetic 
consideration of the Jewish cause. The 
help that he rendered in the coarse of the 
second world war was not less important* 
He wa then in Americti America went 
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short of rubber. The Doctor found a 
synthetic substitute and helped the nation. 
Truman publicly thanked him for ** the 
help rendered by him in winning both the 
first and the second world wars.** 

Dr. Weizmann is a man of peace and has 
been eschewing violence for which he is 
considered soft in some Jewish quarters.-- 
Twenty-five years ago, he stated this ideal : If 
Palestine were a real-estate development, in- ^ 
stead of a spiritual homeland, there are a dozen 
New York financiers who could get together 
and buy it. Then all this talk about 
Zionism about idealism would be meaning- 
less. But Palestine cannot be bought. 

It must be won by suffering. It must be 
paid for by the pangs of birth. Our relation 
to Palestine can only be a relation of the 
mother to her child. She bears the child 
with pain, she delivers it with pain and the 
first years of its life are years of pain and 
anxiety.** Is there not a Gandhian ring 
about it ? 

The words have been prophetic. The Jew 
has found his Home. The leading Euro- 
pean countries have recognised the Inde- 
pendence of Israel. The United Nations 
are going to bless it. 

It is a happy thing that Dr. Weizmann 
is presiding over its destiny as he had 
been consolidating the nation for the last 
fifty years of his life. The future of both 
the Jew and the Arab lies in the way of 
conciliation and it is a hopeful sign that 
Transjordan and Egypt are in the line. It 
is hoped that under the wise guidance of 
Dr. Weizmann the 2000 years old problem 
and feud will find a final and peaceful 
solution* 
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FROM MY NO’T EBOOK 


By ‘ 

A SWEET THING IT IS TO BE ALIVE 

[This, from LaVENGRO is one of the mastt^r 
passHges of English prost'— 't-xpressing rich 
joy in open air life, and in life itself Borrow 
has rot't a man sitting on the heath and they 
fall into talk.] 

♦‘What is your opiniou of death, Mr. Peter 
Leagro ? *' said I, aa I sat down beside him. 

“ My opinion of death, brother, is much the same 
as that in the old song of Pharaoh, which 1 have 
'heard my grandma sing ; — 

* Ganna marel O manus chivios ande puv, 

Ta rovel pa laste O chavo ta romi.’ 

When a man dies, he is oast into the earth, and his 
wife and child sorrow over him. If he has neither 
wife nor child, then his father and mother, I suppose ; 
and if he is quite alone in the world, why, then, he 
is oast into the earth, and there is an end of the 
matter. 

♦‘ And do you think that is the end of man ? ” 

“There’s an end of him, brother, more's the 
pity.” 

“ Why do you say so ? ** 

“ Life is sweet, brother.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

“ Think so ! There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon and stars, brother, all 
sweet things ; there’s likewise a wind in the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother; who would wish to die ?” 

“I would wish to die — 

“ You talk like a gorgio — which is the same aa 
talking like a fool. Were you a Bommany 
Chal you would talk wiser. Wish to die, indeed ! 
A Rommaoy Chat would wish to live for ever ( ” 

“ In siokness, Jasper ? ” 

“ There’s the sun and the stars, brother.” 

”In blindness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if X 
could only feel that I would gladly live for ever. 
Dosta, will now go to them tents and put on the 
gloves ; and I’ll try to make you feel what a 
sweet thing it is to be alive, brother,” 

* Tuib best life 

Choose the best life; use will make it 
, pleasant. '^Pytkagora^, 
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. 80HRAB AND BUSTUM 
[On the banks of the Oxus two great 
warriors engage in mortal rombat. Old Rus- 
tum discovers he has killed his son Sobrab. 
The epic fight and the tragic discovery yield 
a moment of tremendous passrm, charged 
with dramatic interest. But the poet closes 
with a picture of the calm serenity of nature 
amidst the perplexities of human life] 

Aud Bustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary *moon ; — he flow’d 
Right tor vhe polar star, past Orgunje, 

Brimming, and bright, and large ; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams,. 
And splits his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and paroell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles'^ 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed ho had 
In his high mountain*oradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer — till at last, 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed 

■r-. ... 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 

— M Arnold, 

TO BE HONEST, TO BE KIND 
To be honest, to be kind — to earn a 
little and to spend a little less— to make 
upon the whole a family happier for his 
presence — to renounce when that shall be 
necessary and not be embittered — to keep 
a few friends but these without capitulation 
— above all, on the same grim condition, 
to keep friends with himself — here is a 
task for all that a man has of fortitude and 
delicacy. — Stevenson^ 

LOVE AND MARRUGE 
Love is more pleasing than marriage 
because romances are more amusing than 
history, '^Chamfort, 
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THE DUTIFUL WIDOW 
III the outskirts of old Chang-an thefe once 
dwVU »n peacefttl r**tirement the philosopher 
Chusnfif-Tzu Sharing his blissful life was 
hi«t beautiful wife, the good lady Tien, as 
faithful a tuate any mortal could ever find, 
As was his wonted custom, our philoso* 
pher never missed his daily late afternoon 
stroll ID the hills. On one of these occa- 
sions he came across a young woman 
bent over a newly-made grave— fanning it 1 
Whatever are you doing, my good 
lady?** asked Chuang-T:fti politely. The 
woman caught unawares blushed, then 
answered between sobs: * 

^ My husband, alas 1 whom I now (sod) 
mourn, 

' A short time since (sod) to this grave {sp3) 
was borne. 

And {sod) he lies buried in this (sod-sod) 
grave. 

. . Ere my (sod) husband died, he called 
me (sod) once (sod-sod) to his side, 

And grasping me with his dying lips 

said, 

^Whcn I’m gone (sod-sod) promise (sod) 
never to wed, 

Till the earth is (sod) dry on my grave.' 

, . So you see me fanning my late lord’s 
grave to hasten the process.” 

— Lin Sian-Tek in Manila Sunday Tridunt^^ 
Pkillippine Islands.. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH 
What shall I do with those things which 
do not give me the life which is beyond 
death ? --Maitreyl 

BEABON AND ENTHUSIASM 
Reason is not sufficient to overcome 
^Mpassion: we must take to us the power of 
^ nobis enthusiasm. 
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THE CROSSING 

When 1 shall be called to mak<* 

That inevitable sile;it crossing 
I shall beg to linger — 

While I h»ok indelibly on scenes 
I have loved long and passionately. 

And I would carry them 
Like sweet incense 
Within my heart — 

The glory of dawn and twilight, 

The quietude of starry nights, 

The clasp of friendly hands, 

The tender voice of love 

Then as my bark forsakes familiar 

moorings 

I will go taking these memories 
I have loved 
So that Heaven’s beauties 
Seem not too strange. 

— Lida Davis Jones in the Churchman'' 

THE PERFECT DUTIES 
Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come 
before all morality ; they are the perfect 
duties. — i2. Z. S. 

SILENCE AND SPEECH 
Remember what Simonides said — that 
he never repented that he had held his tongue, 
but often that he had spoken.— /Vn/nrcA 
. • . ■ « 

CALVARY 

And when they were come to the place 
which is called Calvary, there they crucified 
Him, and the malefactors, one on the right 
band, and the other on the left. 

Then said Jesus, ” Father, forgive them, 
(or they know not what they do.” 



FOREIGN’ CAPITAL IN NEW INDIA 

Prof. G. P. GUPTA, M.com. 

• * 

Commerce College^ Watdha 


. HE position of foreign capital in Indian 
I economy has often been the subject 
of public examination. The political 
domination of the Britishers has aWays had 
the upper hand. Now that India has 
emerged as a Free and Independent 
nation and has to proceed at a rapid 
pace with the programme of her industiializa- 
tion, this question must be studied from a 
different angle. The most outstanding 
feature of foreign investments in India has 
been foreign domination — Economic and 
Political, as the ** processes of Capital have 
been the processes of Conquest.’* But it 
cannot be overlooked that the present magni- 
tude of India’s industrial development owes, 
in a large measure, to foreign capital — both 
physical and financial. 

ESTIMATES OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 

It is a pity that there are no reliable and 
accurate statistics of the aggregate foreign 
capital invested in India. Whatever estimates 
are available are either based on guess ^ork 
or have become out of date. With the liquida- 
tion of sterling liabilities, which formerly 
formed a major portion of external indebted- 
ness, most of the public borrowing has 
vanished. According to Shri N. R. Sarkar, 
** of the amount engaged in private industries 
over half is employed in trading and 
manufacturing industries. Banking and 
insurance companies together absorb rather 
more than one-fifth ; Steamship and Railways 
about 13% and tea plantations and mines 
about 5% each.** 

Foreign investments in India have taken 
place in the following forms: 


Investment of capital in company 
shares and similar rights. 

Private investments in medium or 
long-term private and public loans, advances 
and credit-grants to private botrower and 
public authorities. 

^Uf) Direct investments in property and 
business concerns owned and managed by 
foreign investors themselves, either personally 
or in associations.. 

/'wj government to Government grant 
or loan, t e , lokns and credits granted by 
Government and other public bodies. 

NEED FOR INVESTMENT CENSUS 
The need for a census of foreign capital in 
India is imperative if we want to look at the 
foreign investment position in its right 
perspective, and the Government of India 
should at once undertake the campaign in 
collaboration with commercial bodies In 
assessing the aggregate amount of foreign 
investments, foreign assets and liabilities of 
each country should also be considered, 
because international monetary co-operation, 
multilateral convertibility and international 
exchange system through the machinery of 
International Monetary Fund would only then 
be possible. The important task of compul- 
sory Census should be entrusted to some 
National Institution, and the Reserve Bank of 
India which has recently been nationalised will 
be the right authority. In order to keep the 
information up-to-date complete record of 
further foreign investments should be main- 
tained and this can be facilitated if the 
registration of the future investments are 
made compulsory under the law* 
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FUTURE ROLE OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 
The days are gfone when foreign capital was 
vjrlually the ‘master* of Indian economy. 
In the region of Independent India now 
foreign capital shall h-ive to act like a 
‘servant* who should be properly paid pro- 
vided the “ service rules ” are not violated. 
Pandit Nehru, while addressing the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
tries at New Delhi Srd Marcli, 1947, is 
reported to have remarked that tin re was no 
reason why th‘*re should not he a place in 
India for industrialists and^ businessmen from 
outside, provided they fitted into the Indian 
picture of the future. Mr. C •Rajagopalarhari, 
while he was the Minister of Industries and 
Supplies aptly stated in the Assembly, 
“ We could no longer think in terms of 
narrow nationalism nor repeat the old 
language of isolationism”. If India has to 
speed up her economic development foreign 
capital will be inevitable. History bears 
testimony to the fact that very few countries 
have been able to industrialise without 
significant foreign investment. Even the 
United States has had a very significant 
portion of its industrial advance financed 
by British and European capital. But our 
dependence on foreign capital should be 
limited to a limited period only so long 
as India’s proverbially shy and conservative 
capital, as the External Capital Committee 
puts it, is not coming forward. 

SERVICE RULES " FOR FOREIGN CAPITAL 
Whatever Laissee Faire policy may have 
been followed in the case of foreign capital, 
the ti!iie has come when direct and indirect 
control on foreign investments would be 
necessary. “ Service Rules ” must be 
framed. The activities of outsiders in the. 


economic sphere are restricted in various 
countries through legislation or administra- 
tive decrees. The Government of India 
should also place certain specific restrictions 
against the investment of foreign capital, 
A foreign manufacturer should be rt-quired 
umler the rules to st'cure a licence from 
some National Autli )rity who will oblige 
him to fulfil certfiin conditions before 
permissjoii granted to set up his 
busines^i in the country. Even when no 
special concessions are granted to him, 
these rules should in no case be relaxed. 
“ The Irish Control of Manufacturer Bill 
1932 ” was passed to prohibit non-nationals 
from operating a concern so far as the 
protected industries are concerned. A 
similar provision should now be introduced 
in India, The National Authority conferred 
with the right of granting licences should 
make a thorough scrutiny of the case to 
see that the proposed enterprise is inevi- 
table for the development of the national 
ecnomy and the licences so granted should 
be for a limited period of time. 

All those enterprises which are foreign 
in spirit but Indian in name either by 
putting in the words “ India Ltd." or 
by taking Indians as junior partners in 
their associations should be carefully 
checked by the licencing authority. A set 
of terms and conditions defining the Indian 
enterprises should be framed so as to include 
enterprises which are essentially Indian- 
financed and managed by Indians or predo- 
minantly Indian Capital and Management. 

N.F.C. ON FOREIGN CAPITAL 

The National Planning Committee have 
passed the following resolutions on the 
investment of foreign capital in India: 
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({) “That iaveAmenta of foreiga oapital in 
our agricultural, mineral and industrial concorne 
has* resulted in foreign control over our economic 
and political life which has warped and retarded 
the national development.** 

{») “ That hereafter investment of foreign 
capital should not ordinarily be permitted to 
involve ownership and management in respect of 
industries and national importance.** 

{Hi) *^In view of our vast capital reqiiiro- 
ments in the coming years we may accept foreign 
capital only in the shape of loans, credit or through 
the state”. 

• (tv) “ Tho special statutory Bo-callcd “ Comraer. 
cial Safeguards** should be replaced forthwith. 

STEPS AGAINST EXISTING FOREIGN CAPITAL 
As India has cast away the political yoke 
of foreigners it is not difificult to acceler- 
ate the pace of Indian enterprises at the 
cost of foreign interests which had so far 
blocked the way. But that would not be 
a sound policy. There should not be any 
compulsory expropriation of the foreign 
capitalist. But a well-planned policy only 
would keep the balance right. Preferential 
stimulus should be given to Indian enter* 
prise and special facilities, if any, granted 
to the foreign capitalists should be with- 
drawn which will give a natural impetus 
to the Indian capital. In case of highly 
specialised industries the present concess- 
ions may continue^ but an agreement should 
be entered into with their management 
which would leave the control of the 
management in the hands of the foreigners 
only for a limited period, alter which 
control and management should pass 
to the Indian hands. Arrangements should 
be made to train the personnel for taking 
charge of the managements. In case of 
those enterprises in which foreigners have 
taken Indians as their jnntors effective 
control should be retained in the hands of 
• the Indians* 


lid 

It would not be out of place to mention 
here that India's demand for foreign capital 
— physical and financial — have increased 
in the immediate postwar period due to 
her intense need for reconstruction o^ war 
shattered economy and also to develop the 
underdeveloped and undeveloped areas. 
India’s present demand is for capital goods 
which can be supplied only by Capital 
exporting countries, the chief among them 
being U. S. A. But the safest course for 
India would be to borrow from the 
Intetnation. ^ Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on reasonable terms because 
it would prevent black marketing in the 
foreign capital. 

Besides, the Government of India must 
import the capital which they can very 
efficiently put into the economic develop- 
ment of the country. The immediate needs 
should be well studied. The International 
Co-operative Machinery — the International 
Bank — will go a long way to achieve this 
objective. Before advancing loans the 
plans would be well scrutinised and future 
prospects estimated. This will prevent 
waste of foreign capital and thus avoid 
foreign rule resulting from economic 
domination. Foreign capital may be had 
from the following sources ; 

(1) Government to Government grant 
or loan. 

(2) Private investments in the industr- 
ies, business and fixed assets. 

(3) Private borrowings. 

(4) International Bank. 

NATIONAL INVESTMENT AUTHOBITy 

There should be some National Invest- 
ment Authority who would estimate the 
capital requirements of the country and 
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arrange for the import of foreign capital 
for subsequent allocation to the local 
industries. The requirements of foreign 
capital by India can be well judged 
by an independent authority keeping in view 
the interest of the nation as a whole. This 
method would avoid the dangers of private 
imports of foreign capital which has been 
a sufficient warning* to India in the past. 
The National Authority would be able to 
secure more favourable terms than what the 
private borrowers would do and would avoid 


the usual complications that have arisen from 
the use of external capital. 

The new role which foreign capital is to 
play in Free and Independent India may be 
expressed in the words of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report. (Para 344.) 

** Clearly it is the duty of the British Commerce 
in India to identify itself with the interests of 
India, which are higher than the interests of any 
community to use its considerable wealth and 
opportunities to comend itself to India, and. 
having demonstrated both its value and its gooa 
intentions, to be content to rest like other indus- 
tries on the new foundation of Government in 
the wishes of the people”. 


INDIAN COMMUNISTS 

.BY Mr P. N SAMPATH 


O RIGINALLY, the Communists in India 
formed part of the Indian National 
Congress, constituting its Left Wing. In 
the early struggles against British Imperia- 
lism, they had their due share. However, 
they have been just an obstreperous mino- 
rity as a political entity, with little influence 
and following in this country. 

Daring the period immediately preceding 
Russian participation in the last war, the 
Indian Communists were derisively declar- 
ing that it was an “ Imperialists’ War.” 
But, when Russia was roped into the con- 
flagration by Nazi aggression, our Commu- 
nists threw all their energy and enthusiasm 
on the side of the Allies, because Russia's 
entry had transformed the Imperialists' War 
overnight into the “ Peoples* War.” The 
Indian National Congress, however, took 
an entirely different attitude to the War, 
and the Comrades had come to a perma- 
nent parting of the ways. As a necessary 
consequence thereof, while Congressmen 
suffered incarceration, the Communists 


commanded all the goodwill of the British 
Indian administration. The government’s 
Grow More Food and recruitment campaigns 
had the enthusiastic support of the Com- 
munists. They aided the government in 
bringing hoarders and blackmarketers to book. 
It is said that some of the Congressmen 
who were lying low in hide-outs, were ferreted 
out by the Comrade^ for safer custody 
in government jails. Thus, during this later 
war period of three or four years, the 
Communists were in a privileged position. 

The emergence of Soviet Russia as a 
great power out of the members of war 
gave a special fillip to Indian Communism. 
But, the same fact excited the envy and 
suspicion of the Western powers. With 
the slow estrangement in the relations bet* 
ween Russia and th^ Western Allies, 
governmental favour was by degrees with- 
drawn from the Communist party. Later 
on, when the Congress got the reins of 
power, no trorking arrangement could be 
arrived at with the Communiata. 
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The War had •deteriorated living condi- 
tipns for the poor and lower middle classes. 
Its aftermath or backwash was having a 
disastrous effect all the world over. War 
profiteers and blackmarketeers had fattened 
at the expense of the general public The 
economy of our country was greatly upset. 
The trend towards Inflation had already 
started. This state of affairs afforded ideal 
. opportunity for the Communists to acquire 
power and influence with the masses They 
deftly played on their embittered -emotions. 
Compared to these efforts, the Congress had 
not as yet any plan for promoting labour 
welfare* Having thus no serious rivals, and 
aided by trained and devoted personnel, 
the Communists became the pioneers of 
Indian Labour Movement. This enviable 
position could easily have been capitalised 
by them. 

But, they chose to abdicate their posi- 
tion ot advantage, so well and studiously 
earned For no adequate reason they aban- 
doned all constitutional means, (when such 
means alone could have brought the bacon 
home), and conjugated themselves into the 
aggressive and violent mood. They started 
a class-war against capitalists and landowners. 
The labourers were galvanized into frantic 
actions by subtle propaganda and open 
incitement. The last S. I. R. strike, the 
troubled conditions created in parts of 
Malabar and Tan j ore districts, the very 
recent sabotage at the Calcutta Telephone 
Exchange, are some of their froward acts 
of fantacism. 

It IS some sort of intellectual dyspepsia 
that had made the Indian Communists blind 
to the fact that conditions in India are 
quite different from those in Russia when 


Lenin blew the trumpet for bloody revolu- 
tion. ^y resorting to indiscriminate vio- 
lence, the Communists have alienated 
public sympathy. As a nation we have a 
natural revulsion for any act of violence and 
bloodshed, and this fact the Communists 
must have taken into serious account, in 
shaping their policy. Their adhesiveness to 
an acquired idea must not have shut their 
eyes to locfal conditions. There can be no 
uniform remedy for all countries, since 
conditions differ so much between country 
and country. It is not for nothing that 
veteran labour leaders like N. M. Joshi, 
Ruiker, Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, and others were 
compelled to come out of the Communist- 
controlled Trade Union Congress. These 
leaders have found the whole atmosphere 
insufferable. By their present policy the 
Communists have strengthened the hand of 
reaction in India, by making it possible and 
easy for reactionaries to rally people by 
raising the Communist bogey. The Com- 
munists in India have not played their cards 
well. 

While we hear of large-scale uprisings 
against reigning governments in China, 
Malaya, Burma and other countries, the 
reason why there has been comparative 
quiet in such a vast country as India, is 
not far to seek. The Indian masses are 
definitely not prepared to dance to a vio- 
lent tune, as the Communists would desire 
them to. They are for achieving practi- 
cally the same ends through other means, 
less painful, accompanied by less friction, 
and less waste of human substance,” to 
quote Marx himnelf. It is the push that is 
vulgar^ not the destination 
01- 



•GANDHI’AN ECONOMICS*. 

By Prof. SHRIMAN NARAYAN AGARWAL « * 


| )iave published books on Gandhian 
Economics or better known as 
Gandhian Plan”, but it would be worth 
while now especially when the Father of 
the Nation is no longer amidst us, to remind 
ourselves of the picture that he had of 
India as a free nation. 

What he called Ramrajya was a definite 
socio-economic order. It was not meiely a 
sentiment, nor was it a vague picture of a 
philosopher. He had his .clear-cut ideas. 
Gandhi visualised a definite social, economic, 
political structure, an organisation for our 
country as a free nation. 

Now, what is the substance of Gandhian 
economy. In the world to-day there are two 
main ideologies in economics. One is the 
Capitalist ideology, the laissez-faire, i e,, 
giving the freest scope for private enterprise, 
as in Europe, in America and in most of the 
European countries, although the other order 
is now creeping in. This order believes 
that the forces of demand and supply adjust 
themselves, and this spontaneous, natural 
adjustment leads to the well-being of society 
automatically. They think that somehow if 
you try to control these forces, they go 
Wrong and injure society. Therefore they 
always plead for the greatest freedom, 
although after the f\rst World War, these 
ideas of laissess faire have changed a great 
deal. No economist even believing in the 
capitalist order of society, would now plead 
for freedom. Therefore controls came in. 
The conception of planning had to be 
introduced, and within that limited held 

* From a lecture delivered under T. B. Veokata- 
rama Saetri Endowment, Madras. 


private enterprise was to be let alone, to 
adjust the forces of economy. 

The other way is what we might be 
called the Soviet way of thinking, the Soviet 
economy. I do not want to call it Communist, 
because it is better to describe it according 
to the name of the country where it is 
being tried. This Soviet economy which 
believes that the individual must subserve 
the interests of society at the dictation of 
the central authority; that ttie individual 
has no will of his own ; that there is no 
scope for piivate enterprise as private enter- 
prise ; that the individual must follow the 
pattern, the detailed plan laid down by the 
Central Planning Authority ; and that there is 
no scope for piofit-making. 

Both these systems have not proved to 
be satisfactory, althr ugh both the sides claim 
that their system is the best but we can easily 
imagine that the first system, the capitalist 
order is not satisfactory because it 
has led to wars, and this incentive 
for profit-making leads to colonisation 
and exploitation, not of the individual alone, 
but of the nations ; and naturally it leads 
to economic conf.ict and war. Even now, 
after the second world war, already a tbiicd 
war has started, although it may be called the 
** cold war”, but it is a very serious type 
of war that is going on, and *we are to-day 
surrounded by it. The Soviet system is 
trying to expand its sphere of infiaefice, 
while the Anglo-American group representing 
the capitalist economy, is trying to keep 
its own sphere of iniiaence. See what is 
happening in China or Burma; see our other 
neighbouring countries. There is regular 
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tussle between these two groups represent- 
ing the econom*c conflict. People do not 
firght merely for the fun of it or the love 
of it, or for philosophical ideologies They fight 
bec^iuse at the root is this economic problem. 

Gandhiji fortunately suggested a middle 
w*»y, a way which gives scope for ptivAte 
enterprise, but limits it to co-operative ffjfirt, 
and eliminates exploitation of mm by man. 
On the other hand, although it eliminates 
* exoloitation, it does not lead to regiraent.4ti«»n; 
it does not lead to wlMt I might call the 
totalitarian control of all our resources, what 
is that way, the middle way ? That way 
was put by him in very clear tetms. 

It is a very wrong conception that still 
unfortunately peisists that Gandhiji was 
against all heavy, big industries. It is not 
a fact Gandhiji visualised the existence of 
heavy, basic, key industries, but they must 
be state-owned, and state-managed. He 
said that the few basic industries that you 
must have, should be in the hands of the 
State, directly controlled, managed and run 
by it, because those are key industries and 
the key industries cannot be left to private 
hands. We know very well how the arma- 
ment manufacturers create war. They are 
interested in war, and during war their own 
private interests might go against the interests 
of the country or at any rate against the 
interests of the world in general, because 
we are not thinking of India or any other 
country alone. Gandhiji always desired world 
peace. There is no scope for private enter- 
prise here, but in the other very big sphere, 
the sphere of consumer goods industries 
the goods that we consume, cloth, sugar, 
oil, paper and so on. These industries 
must be decentralised on a coroperative basis. 


1?8 

He always pleaded for dec#*ntralised co- 
operatjve cottage production. Now what is 
exactly meant by this ? The idea is that 
all these consumer goods industries should 
be organised not as they did in Japan. 
There th^y were deceiduhsed One part 

Was maniif^< tnred in orie the other 

pait in an(‘ther village, the third part in a 
different vdl-ige, and all the paits were 
assembled and sent ofit v* rv cheap, because 
labour in the villages was very cheap — hut 
there was th^* capitalist hebmd it. Thue 
were a few big* families, three or four big 
families in Japan, and they controlled all 
this decentrafised ptoduction. That was - 
not the Gandhian way. Gandhiji wanted 
these* industries to be decentralised in the 
villages, in the cottages, and to be organised 
on a co-operative basis. That is the organi- 
sation of industrial co-operatives. 

Now let us try to understand the reasons 
why I plead for this and why Gandhiji pleaded 
for this decentralised cottage industry The 
reasons are very simple. 

All the world over all the economists 
say that the aim of economic planning 
should be the provision for full employment. 
Everybody agrees. If we look at the 
figures we find that even after partition 
our population is about 35 crores. 
In the large-scale establishments in India 
to-day the number of people employed as 
labourers is not more than 23 lakhs. That 
was the maximum even before partition, 
it is now much less than 2 5 millions. The 
Bombay planners wanted to expand these 
large-scale industries four, five or six times, 
but we know it is impossible to get capital , 
goods from outside. The industrialists have 
realised it, the Government have realised it* 
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W«* cannot utilise our sterling balances because 
nobody is wdling to send machines. Even 
if they are in a position they will not send, 
unless they are able to manufacture better 
ones. Then thny will send these third class 
machines with which you cannot compete 
with them. These are hard facts But 
suppose you get all the machinery and 
exp md these large-scale establishments 
Then you will be able to employ a crore 
or a crore and a half people. What will 
happen to so many other crores that are 
left. Now all the land that we have got 
can employ, say, at the most 50 per cent of 
our population. At present it is about 
18 ‘percent. II we distribute land on a 
more economic basis, it can employ perhaps 
40 per cent, or at the most 60 per cent , i e. 
about 17 crores of people, but even these 
people will have to be provided with sub- 
sidiary industries because they are partially 
unemployed. They are fully unemployed, 
but they are partially unemployed for three, 
four, and in some parts, six months in the 
year. To these people you can give only 
small scale industries. You cannot ask them 
to emigrate to the towns for a few months 
and come back to the villages. The 

factories will also not like this. They want 
permanent labour on which they can depend. 
So the only alternative before us is to think 
of what may be called ** fields, factories and 
workshops*’ Adjacent to these fields if we 
have small workshops the labourers and 
peasants can manufacture cottage products 
whenever they have time- That is the only 
possible solution. These people have to be 
supplied with cottage industries on a very 
large scale. Then what about the rest? 
Out of the rest at the highest a crore or 


a crore and^half may be absorbed if you get 
all the capital equipment. Then our 
domestic service, trade and commerce can 
absorb 5 or 10 per cent, at the most. Then 
we have ten crores more people who have 
to be absorbed. This is very simple, but 
the wonder is we try to evade these facts. 
Gandhiji gave us the final solution, it was 
not for him to work out the details He 
went to the roots of the problem and fourui 
the solutions almost intuitively. He was’ 
as we know the least read among the 
literates. He did not read ary book on 
economics except ^‘Unto the Last” which 
cannot be called economic becnuse Ruskin 
was a sentimental thinker. But his conclu- 
sions are absolutely correct and ooen to 
reason. Therefore I say Gandhiji clearly 
saw that these 17 crores of people had to 
be employed. 

To-day villagers have to be supplied with 
subsidiary industries on a very wide scale. 
That can be done only by spreading 
industrial co-operatives. That is about the 
problem of employment which is the goal 
of all economists. 

Then take the other question, the question 
of strikes, this conflict between labour and 
capital. In the very nature of things, there 
is a conflict in this capitalist order, an order 
of what we may call laissez faire^ between 
the interests of the capitalists and the 
interests of labour. There is an inherent 
conflict. Therefore no amount of arbitrating 
will find a solution between the two. What 
is the solution then ? ‘ The solution sugges* 
ted by Marx was that labourers should 
become the owners of industries, but that 
is not possible because large-scale establish- 
ments require a huge capital now. 
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Gandhiji said* ^ that the workers 
themselves must become the owners oi 
industries. That can be done only by 
org[anising these industrial co-operatives, so 
that the i^orkers themselves are the owners, 
co-partners on a co-operative basis. They 
can organise them in villages. There is 
not the bottleneck of transport. They 
produce all they need so that production 
becomes almost as Gandhiji said, simultane- 
ous with distribution. The problem of 
distribution also disappears. The co-operative 
community produces what it requires and 
produces it cheaply. They have ho capita- 
lists among them. All the profit goes to 
them for their own betterment Thus labour 
and capital conflict can be solved. I have 
no doubt only on this basis that we organise 
industrial co-operatives of the consumer 
goods industries on a very large scale, not 
only in this country, but throughout the 
world. People say it is a very long term 
programme. It is so, but fortunately for 
India the capitalist order has not made 
much headway like America or other 
European countries. It is not a serious 
problem in India. It is not very difficult 
to begin organising ourselves in the way 
Gandhiji suggested. China did it, we can 
do it more easily. If we understand the 
whole picture, if we have faith that this is 
the kind of economy that we want to have, 
then the quickest way is to go to that 
point in a straight way. If we are not 
satisfied, if we are still .in this whirlpool of 
ideologies, we will never get to it. 

Third, that is the question of defence in 
war. I feel, and I feel very seriously^ 
that perhaps on account of this the Wes^ 
may be compelled to take to industrial 
M 


co-operatives or what we may call Gandhiair 
economy* earlier than the East or India, 
because their problem is the immediate 
problem. They are already in the third 
war. They do not know how to preserve 
their large scale establishments, because 
ordinary bomb has disappeared and now 
it is the atom bomb. We already hear 
about the super-atom bomb, and then God 
knows what else, the cosmic rays of Russia 
and the latter scientific developments. What 
will happen to these big industries ? In 
England, we know, they have already 
passed the Distribution of Industries Act. 
They do not talk of industrial co operatives. 
They perhaps do not realise what Gandhiji 
meant by it. Either they call it dispersal 
of industries or distribution of industries. 
They feel it as an immediate necessity. 
Hitler planned very wisely, but he forgot 
that once the big industries are bombarded 
he will be nowhere. He is nowhere. This 
decentralisation of industries on a very wide 
scale has now become a necessity for the 
militants from the point of view of strategy 
of war, the latest war. 

These three things, unemployment, capital- 
labour conflict and national defence, at 
least should convince us that there is no 
other way. We have to decentralise, and 
decentralise on a co-operative basis. In this 
co-operative basis there will be scope for 
private enterprise. The State will not 
dictate from day to day that you must 
produce this or that. There will be no scope 
for exploitation either. Whatever profits 
accrue will go to the community as a whole. 
Therefore the way suggested by Gandhiji 
in the form of Cottage or other village 
industries was not merely a fad, was not 
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merely a political weapon, was not merely 
a sentiment of a thinker who was called 
mediaeval by our economists. 

The ideology that Gandhiji gave is not 
only suitable to this country, but the whole 
world, and perhaps, the West may adopt 
what we call Gandhism much earlier than we, 
because we are yet in the elementary stage. 
We cannot call ourselves highly industrialised. 
We are very backward industrially, but 
our economists say the whole world is going 
in a different fashion and so we should. 

It is also wrong to think that Gandhiji 
was against machines. Gandhiji wanted 
American engineers. When Louis Fisher 
came and asked for his message to America, 
he said, ^*My message is, please send your 
best engineers to help os not by big 
machines, but to help the lakhs of villages 
in India to have small tools and small 
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machines which they could use in villages 
and which they could organise on a co« 
operative basis in their cottages.** He was 
also not against power. He wanted power 
to be owned by the village communities. 
He wanted it to be decentralised. Science 
has done many things which we never 
thought of. If the scientists can give us 
small power houses, if power can be decen- 
tralised so that the villages can have 
effective use of power, Gandhiji was not 
against it. 

If we believe in Gandhiji. then we should 
know that he stood for an order of society 
which can give not only to India, but to 
the whole world, a new direction which 
will be neither Communism, nor] Capitalism, 
but a golden mean between, a new social 
order, a new economic order which might 
show a better way to the world. 


H. E. SRI PRAKASA-GOVERNOR OF ASSAM 

By Dr. M. HAFIZ SYED, Ph.D, DLitt., 

University of Allahabad. 


EDUCATION AND EARLY CAREER 

S HRI Sri Prakasa was born on 3rd 
August 1890, in Benares. He was 
educated in the Central Hindu Collegiate 
School and graduated from the Central Hindu 
College in 1911. The same year he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took 
B.A, Tripos with high honours in History 
and Law and qualified himself as a Barrister- 
at-Law from Gray's Inn, London. He 
returned from Europe in 1914 and practised 
in the Benares Civil Court for a few months. 
Not finding law a congenial profession, he 
gave it up and joined the Central Hindu 
College as a Professor of History where he 


worked zealously for three years. It was in 
these days that he came in contact with 
Mahatma Gandhi whose life and teachings 
captivated his heart to such an extent that 
he gave up his service in the Central Hindu 
College and joined the Congress Movement. 
He worked as Assistant Editor of the Leader 
(Allahabad), under the guidance of that 
great journalist Shri C. Y. Chintamani for 
three years, and then for a year as Assistant 
Editor of Pandit Motilal Nehru's Independent. 
It was through his good offices that Shri 
Shiva Prasad Guptaji agreed to endow a ' big 
fund for founding an institution on broad 
cultural and independent lines completely 
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free from official •domioation. Thus the 
Kashi Vidyapith institution came into being 
which he served devotedly for a number of 
years as its first Principal from 1921 upto 
the time when political circumstances of his 
country forced him to court imprisonment. 

AS A ZAMINDAR AND BUSINESSMAN 

He has inherited a small zamindari in 
Jaunpur district which he had to manage when 
his venerable father handed it over to him at 
the time ot his retirement from active life. 
This zamindari of his is still looped upon as 
a model for other landlords to copy because 
he endeared himself to his ryots and served 
them unselfishly in so many ways. 

The Directors of the Benares Bank when 
its affairs were in a shaky condition, unani- 
mously elected him as the Chairman of 
its Board. This appointment gave him an 
opportunity of studying and understanding 
various monetary problems. 

He had also the distinction of 
serving the Indian National Congress as its 
General Secretary for a year and 
the President of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

EARLY WRITINGS 

He is a well-known writer both in English 
anc) Hindi. He wrote a volume on ** Annie 
Resant as woman and as leader " which was 
published in 1941 and won the appreciation 
of literary critics for his extraordinarily lucid, 
forcible and chaste style. The book has been 
declared by British as well as Indian reviewers 
as the best that has ever been written about 
that venerable lady who is emphatically 
one of the foremost makers of New India. 
He has also a few books in Hindi to his 
. credit. His Gfikastha Gita has been pres- 


cribed as a course-book for Hindi Schools of 
the U. P.* 

INFLUENCE OF DR BHAGAVaN DAS 
We all know in these provinces that Shii 
Sri Prakasa had the inestimable privilege of 
high parentage and wise upbringing under 
the paternal care of Dr* Bhagavan Das, an 
eminent philosopher and a Sanskrit scholar 
of international reputation who took every 
possible care to look after the early ti aining 
under his own care. Dr. Bhagavan Das’ life* 
long friend and colleague Dr. Annie Besant 
took a go^d deal* of interest in Sri Prakasa’s 
education at every stage of his life at the 
old Central Hindu College and later on in 
Cambridge. Among his Headmasters and 
Principals were distinguished educationists 
like Dr. Iqbal Narain Gurtu and Dr. George 
S. Arundale whom he affectionately 
remembers with respect and gratitude* His 
was not mere book learning. He 
distinguished himself amongst his school 
and college fellows of his days for the 
active interest he took in the social and 
political life of his college and country in 
those days. He was the leader of the 
Moot Parliament and developed the art of 
public speaking both in Hindi and 
English to a great extent, in the Central 
Hindu College. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GOVERNORSHIP 
As a leading Congress worker and a 
foremost citizen of Benares, Shri Sri 
Prakasa is very well-known in different 
parts of India. The Indian people now 
know that the choice of the Central 
Government through the Prime Minister of 
India, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, fell on the 
right person when he was appointed High 
Commissioner in Pakistan, Karachi. Hi# 
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distinguished success there has proved 
that he is the right type of man tb govern 
a Province like Assam which in many 
ways has complicated problems to solve 
and needs the guiding hand of political 
wisdom, ripe experience, and administrative 
skill to administer its affairs judiciously. 

One who is called upon to govern a 
Province consisting , of different types of 
people, high and low, rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant, must have had 
direct contact with them in one capacity 
or the other. Besides, he must be a man 
of wide sympathies, bro.ad-outlook, and 
free from all biases, religio^us, social and 
racial, to be able to understand them and 
direct them to settle their affairs amicably 
amongst themselves. 

Since the advent of freedom and the 
establishment of our own Government 
under the leadership of the Congress 
Movement, our duties and responsibilities 
have coMiderably increased and we have 
been facing numerous weighty problems 
which we have been trying to solve. 
Naturally the Governor of a Province 
should have direct experience of the 
working of the Congress Movement, must 
be a gentleman of sterling character, 
upright, and above all, of wide sympathies. 
He must have full faith in the welfare of 
the Common Man. 

The newly-appointed Governor of Assam, 
possesses all these qualities and much 
more by virtue of his upbringing, sound 
system of education at home and abroad, 
and experience of active service in various 
capacities. 

On bis return from Cambridge and 
Ijondon where be qualified himself as a 
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Barrister-at'Law he did* not practise law 
for a long time but instead plunged 
himself in the active service of his own 
town and Province to such an extent that 
he made himself useful to bis own people 
in various ways. He also edited the daily 
4/ of Benares and wrote numerous articles 
on the burning topics of the day. He 
came in contact with some of the foremost 
Congress men in working seriously for the 
freedom of his country. The great thing 
about him as a Congressman has been 
complete freedom from any kind of 
religious or racial bias. 

TRUSTED FRIEND OF HINDUS AND MUSLIMS 

In the ancient city of Benares his treat- 
ment of all the communities has always 
been so generous and large-hearted that 
he has enjoyed the complete confidence of 
the two chief communities, Hindus and 
Muslims alike. He gave equal time and 
attention to the members of both the 
communities, sympathised with their 
sufferings and did his best to extend his 
helping hand to them ; and was unanimously 
chosen as Chairman of the Municipal Board. 

Shri Sri Prakasa is one of those very 
few leaders in our country who not only 
preaches but lives a truly democratic life* 
To him rich and poor are alike. He makes 
no distinction between high and low and 
receives all with open arms, treats them 
with utmost courtesy and consideration and 
attends to their grievances most sympatheti* 
cally. In these days of suspicion and 
mutual communal distrust, he holds a 
unique position and enjoys the confidence 
of the members of various communities ’ in 
his own province and elsewhere. 



STATE AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 

• • By Mr. CHARLES SAWYER, 

Secretary of Commerce *U. S. A. 

Thti way that small business in the Unted States is helped by Government to 
stand on its own legs is not without interest to Indian businessmen. At the initial 
stage small business, which generally l.nks sufficient capital and expert guidance, 
needs help from Government for its sustenance and stability. Helped by 
Grvernment in various ways it becomes self supporting and capable of improve- 
ment. How the Government helps to improve small business in the United 
States is told in this article released by the U. S Information Service. — [Ed /. R j 


A Short time ago, two young Americans 
who had been combat pilots during 
W »rld War II wrote to the United States 
Dr^partment of Commerce, They wanted 
to start a business of their own, building 
plywood boats. They were given inform- 
ation and management advice by the 
Commerce Department*s Office of Technical 
Services. To-day the two former combat 
pilots employ 150 workers and have orders 
for 500 boats. 

A small saw-mill operator wanted infor- 
mation as to how he might use the waste 
products of his mill. The Office of Technical 
Services suggested several methods with 
which he now is experimenting, Another 
small firm wanted to convert its wartime 
ordinance plant to wool processing. The 
Office of Technical Services showed the 
management of the firm how to do it. 
Today that firm employs 140 workers and 
is expanding its plant to accommodate 
Sou workers. 

The United States Weather Bureau, also 
part of the Department of Commerce, was 
approached recently tjy a food company 
that could not decide what cooling and 
heating equipment it needed for storing 
potatoes. The Bnreau pointed out that, 
where the air humidity is low, exhaust fans 
should be sufficient to keep the temperature 


at a proper level. The company saved the 
entire cost of cooling and heating equipment. 

These are only a few examples of informa- 
tion provided by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce to small business enter- 
prises. In moet instances such information 
means savings for the small businessman. 
The Government's motive for providing the 
service is the belief that America's prosperity 
rests mainly in the prosperity of the millions 
of small concerns that make up the bulk 
of all business in the United States. 

What is "small business?" 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to find 
a definition that is satisfactory and final. 
Some define small business as a concern 
employing less than 230 persons ; some as 
one employing less than 500. Its essential 
characteristics, however, are its lack of 
connection with other business, its localieed 
activities and markets, and the fact that it 
is managed by its owners. On these criteria, 
98 percent of all business concerns in the 
United States are properly classified as 
small business. 

At the beginning of 1949, there were 

3.900.000 such small* business enterprises 
in the United States. Of these, about 

1.400.000 had been started since the end 
of the war, 99 percent of them having fewer 
than 50 employees. A large number o( 
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new businesses were crganized very rapidly 
in the two years immediately alter the war. 

In 1948, with the return to more nearly 
normal peacetime conditions, the rate of 
increast^ dropped, hut the net actual addition 
ol new businessts in the United States l.ist 
year was about 100 000 

Income data show that small businesses 
have been experiencing good results, not with- 
standing their many operating problems, such 
as the difficulty of getting sufficient supplies. 
In 1948 the aggregate income of incorpora- 
ted business and professional enterprises in 
the United States amounjted to over 
$25,000,000,000 This is a gain of 270 
per cent over 1939 and may be compared 
with the rise of about 210 percent in 
income for the United States as a whole in 
both instances, of course, price iacreases 
account for part of the rise. 

Of the many small enterprises started 
since the war, some have not succeeded. 
Several surveys conducted on the causes of 
failure led to the conclusion that the 
principal reason was management This 
stems partly from inexperience and partly 
from plain lack of managerial ability. Where 
no business acumen exists, neither the 
Department of Commerce nor anyone else 
can help. But where experience only is 
lacking, the Commerce Department has 
tried to aid in the past, is trying to aid 
to«day and intends to aid in the future, 

A small businessman in America is faced 
with a situation quite different from that of 
the big, financially strong concern. The 
small businessman must size up his own 
market* He must solve his own book- 
keeping problems. He must arrange for 
his own advertising. He must carry on 
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alone many other tasks for which big concerns 
have specialized departments. 

Sometimes the small businessman gets 
help from hts trade association, from his 
banker or from a local business school or 
college The Department of Commerce 
provides management aids to these firms 
that cannot afford to hire market analysis, 
accounts, production specialists and other 
expert help that make up the staffs of ^ 
large corporations. It provides such manage^ 
ment aid either directly or through local 
organizations, such as banks, trade associ- 
ations and business schools, which in turn 
make the information available to the local 
businessman. Where information is given 
directly, it is being done through 42 so- 
called field offices of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, distributed over the whole United 
States and equipped with expert staffs and 
informational material. 

In addition to providing management aid, 
the Department also supplies economic 
information and scientific and technical 
advice through its Office of Technical 
Services, the Weather Bureau, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Standards 
and other similar offices. 

The Bureau of Standards, to cite an 
example ol scientific aid, recently developed 
an unusual magnetic clutch. It is based oli 
the principle that a liquid, when filled with 
fine particles of iron or other magnetic metal, 
can be made to act like a solid mass by 
introducing a magnetic charge. This clutch 
has been perfected and made available to 
business. More than 2,500 businessmen 
have come to the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, D.C., to study the clutch and 
its possible usefnlnest to them* 
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The Commeace Department endeavours to 
aid small business in the bidding for 
Government contracts. Manjr small firms do 
not have the contacts that enable them to 
know when bids are being taken. Through 
its field offices, the Commerce Department 
notifies businessmen throughout the United 
States about Government procurement The 
field offices tell the businessman to contact 
the nearest Government procurement office 
handling the particular product on which 
he wants to bid. Where specifications 

The Andamans : The 

Bv Mr. N. 

F or years the name Kala Pani has 
struck terror in o^ hearts. For a 
convict transported to the Andamans was 
regarded as dead. Interviews were dis- 
allowed, communication with relatives cut 
off. No out-slder was allowed to embark 
on a steamer bound for the dreaded islands 
without a landing permit signed and issued 
by the Chief Commissioner. The number 
of free people (excluding Government ser- 
vants, British and Indian troops, military 
police, etc.) did not exceed a score. 
Leakage of news from the settlement was 
dealt with severely. So people abroad 
heard little or nothing about this abode of 
convicts and horrible tales were current. 
Mere mention of it made people shudder. 
Such was the Kala Pani of former days. 

The Andamans before 1921 will not 
stand comparison with the Andamans of 
to-day. Conditions have vastly improved. 
Convicts have for some time now been 
permitted a fuller life— to run their own 
farmsi to live in separate homes with their 


become an unnecessary restraint on bidding, 
the Department endeavours to woik out a 
change that better suits small business bidciers. 

By giving such attention to small business — 
by supplying technical, managerial and other 
advice, and by attempting to create a 
favourable economic climate in general— 
the United States Government sees to it 
that a fair share of the national income 
goes to the millions of independent, enter- 
prising businessmen who constitute one of 
the strongest bulwarks of democracy. 

Once Dreaded Island 

K. HALDAR 

families. The islands to-day have hundreds 
of free farmers who first disembarked there 
from prison ships. Their sentences served, 
they preferred to stay on, rather than return 
to India, for agriculture they found to be 
profitable, and the life there peaceful in beauti- 
ful tropical surroundings. Startling proof of 
this preference was given when, years ago, 
some officious politicians succeeded in indu- 
cing the Government of India to direct that 
four exiles from this ** Devil’s Island,’* where 
they were rotting ** should be repatriated. 
That is the stock term. The ordinary 
criminal serves his sentence; the so-called 
** political prisoner*’ invariably rots in jail,’* 
When this surprising order was communi- 
cated to their leader, he replied at once: 
*'Tell the Government that if we are re- 
patriated we will sue the Secretary of State 
for Rs. 30,000.'* Small wonder that he should 
have thus spurned a seemingly attractive 
offer. The truth was that he had become a 
prosperous husbandman, ran a lucrative 
plantation and owned a large herd of cattle. 
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The Andamans was known to traders from 
the earliest times. It first appears in the 
Ar4b notices of the century. The name, 
Andamans, is of hoary descent, probably 
derivinfif from Handuman, the Malaya variant 
for Hanuman. The islands were thus pre^ 
sumably the abode of the monkey tribes of 
Hindu mythology or of the savage aboriginal 
antagonists of the Aryan immigrants into 
Iidia. 

From a remarkable collection of early 
Arab records on India and China in the 
middle of the 8th century, which represents 
the impressions of mariners of those days, we 
find that “ the inhabitants of these islands eat 
men alive. They are black, with woolly hair 
and in their eyes and countenances there is 

something quite frightful They go naked 

and have no boots If they had, they would 
devour all who passed near them. Sometimes 
ships that are windbound and have exhausted 
their provision of water, touch heie and apply 
to the natives for it ; in some cases the crews 
fall into the hands of the latter and most 
of them are massacred.” 

The age-old charge of cannibalism against 
the islanders has been very persistent but 
is denied by the islanders themselves and 
is noW| and probably has always been, 
untrue In any case, for the past forty years 
at least they have shown a greater degree 
of friendliness towards ship-wrecked crews 
except perhaps in the south and west of 
Little Andamans and North Sentinel Island. 

The Andamans compromise a group of 
204 Islands lying in the Bay of Bengal about 
590 miles from the western coast of Burma. 
The farther and south-eastern end of the 
Great Nicobar is about 150 miles from the 
Sumatra bland facing the Straits Settlement 


Thus the Andamans are a ^natural gateway 
to India from the East. 

The archipelago was India's penal settle- 
ment from 1358 to 1945 when the Govern- 
ment of India decided to close the present 
colony and planned the development of the 
islands’ resources. In the years immediately 
before the war the settlement was being 
gradually discontinued, the islands being 
left to develop unfettered. The Govern- 
ment of India’s recent announcement of its 
decision to encourage large-scale colonisation 
not only of agriculturists but also of the 
educated middle-class frqm the maintained 
will be popular. 

Quite apart from strategic considerations, 
the archipelago is important economically 
also. It has immense undeveloped potential 
resources. The Andaman forests present a 
luxutiantly green vista of trees and foliage. 
The banian and the almond, the ebony, the 
sundri and the populat, the redwood and the 
iron- tree which turns the edge of the axe, 
are all found in abundant profusion and in 
beautiful confusion with cotton trees, screw 
pities and arborescent euphorbias. Further, 
in addition to lovely bamboos, the mangrove 
is of prolific growth, inhabiting the low- 
lying pestilential swamps between the hills 
and giving shelter to the loveliest orchids 
imaginable. On the fiats in certain islands, 
paddy, sugar-cane, turmeric and tobacco 
flourish if expertly cultivated. The **Anda- 
man teak” , delicately red as rosewood, is 
familiar to us as a fine specimen of timber 
in popular demand for furniture, doors and 
windows, reapers for rafters and so forth. 

After the Malabar Mopish rebellion of 
the ' twenties the question of colonising 
the islands was considered and a deputation 
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w*s sent there feo^m Madras, but problems 
then present in regard to health, living 
conditions, transport and supply led the 
deputation to advice against the project. 
But the metamorphosis which has subse- 
quently taken place provides strikingly 
encouraging contrast to the conditions 
which obtained in the settlement at the time 
of the Jail Committee's visit in 19194920. 

Since 1921, hundreds of families have 
emigrated from India and Burma and have 
contributed much towards the great 
reformation and prosperity. Elaborate 
measures are afoot to eradicate' malaria ; 
jungles have been cut, swamps and creeks 
reclaimed by dredgers ; malaria has vani- 
shed as an epidemic and the death-roll 
shows a steady decrease. Those who have 
hitherto conjured up visions of extreme 
torridity in these regions will learn with 
pleased surprise that in the Ross Islands, 
on which are Government House, the 
barracks, a hospital, a club and other 
amenities, the temperature seldom rises above 
94 degrees in the summer, without a refre- 
shing shower. The sea breeze at night is 
equally refreshing. Humidity is not worse 
than in Bombay or Calcutta at its worst. 
The annual rainfall averages about 120 
inches but the downpours are not always 
torrential. Perennial water streams maintain 
a continuous supply of water for irrigation 
in the dry season. 

Living conditions on *the mainland vary 
little except in some willages verging on 
the sea. There are dispensaries and 
hospitals at almost every important point. 
Sea-bathing and fishing are a principal 
attraction today. The scenery is everywhere 
beautiful and varied. The corral beds of 
2S 


the more secluded islets are conspicuous 
for their exquisite assortment of colou!^. 
The harbours have been compared to 
Killarney, and no doubt they recall the 
British Lakes. One view of Port Blair 
Harbour is strongly reminiscent of 
Derwentwater as seen from the Keswick end. 

If, within living memory, barren, desolate 
countries like Abyssinia could be made 
habitable, if Sumatra, Java, Borneo and 
many other islands scattered between the 
Equator and Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn coul<f be made similarly 
habitable, so, emphatically, can the And- 
amans. With the progress of civil aviation 
communications have been vastly speeded 
up and settlers need no longer feel exiled. 

The Government’s new settlement scheme 
merits close study and sturdy co-operation 
for, under this new dispensation, the 
“ Devil's Island " of the past may well 
blossom into a miniature ** Hawaii " in 
the Bay of Bengal. 

TO DEATH 

Tarry a while, 0 Death, I cannot die 

While yet my sweet life burgeons with 
its spring ; 

Fair is my youth, and rich the echoing 
boughs 

Where dhadikulas sing. 

Tarry a while, O Death, I cannot die 

With all my blossoming hopes 
unharvested, 

My joys ungarnered, all my songs unsung. 

And all my tears unshed. 

Tarry a while, till l am satisfied 

Of love and grief, of earth and altering 
sky; 

Till all my human hungers are fulfilled, 

0 Death, I cannot die I 

— Sarpjini Dfvi 



■ PROTECTION AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 

B. C. G. VACCINATION 

• 

Donbfcs have been expressed in the press as to the efQoaoy of the B. C.* 
G. Vaooination and demands made for farther research and experiments by 
competent bodies before Government embarked on Mass Vaooination. 
The United Nations International Taberonlosis Campaign in India has issned a 
pamphlet on B. C. G. Vaccination wherein it claims that the Taberoalin 
tests and the vaccination are perfectly harmless. The pamphlet observes : 


T uberculosis is a contagious disease 

which is very serious in its conse- 
quences. The infection is almost universal 
in any civilized country, practically everyone 
living in cities like Madras being infected 
before the age of twenty. Such natural 
infection generally increases our resistance 
against tuberculosis, though«not equally in all 
cases. So the majority of the infected will 
overcome the infection, but in a considerable 
number of cases, the infected person will 
develop real tuberculosis disease. Any 
person infected by T. B. will become a posi- 
tive reacher to tuberculin. Therefore, the 
tuberculin tests can make out whether a 
person has had such a previous infection or 
not. It could not beforehand be told whether 
a person by the natural infection will get a 
real disease or only an immunity against 
tuberculosis. But we know that the infection 
will have a fatal effect in great many cases. 

By the B. C. G. Vaccination we are able to 
create the same kind of immunity, but in a 
perfectly harmless way and without the risk 
that some might get tuberculous disease by it. 
For B. C. G. vaccination it will be necessary 
to exclude all who already have been infected 
and in that way have got an immunity. This 
can be done by the tuberculin tests. Tuber- 
culin is a protein extracted from killed 
tubercle-bacilli. This extract is called P.P.D. 
(Purified Protein Derivative). 

Three days after the injection of tnbercu1iii> 
the reaction will be read, A little swelling 


like a mosquito bite where the inoculation 
has been given indicates a positive reaction. 
If there is nothing to be seen it is a negative 
reaction. 

If a person reacts negatively to one tuber- 
culin unit then he will be tested with the 
second test which contains 10 units in one 
tenth of a c.c. If after three days, the person 
reacts negatively to 10 t. u. then he will be 
tested with the third test which contains 
100 t. u. in one-tenth of a c.c. If the person 
still reacts negatively even to the 100 tuber- 
culin unit it shows that he has no immunity 
against tuberculosis and he therefore needs 
the protection the vaccination can give 
him. People reacting possitively do not 
require B C. G. 

The vaccination will be done with B C.G. 
vaccine of which one-tenth of a c.c. will 
be injected into the skin of the left upper 
arm. Three weeks later there will appear, 
where the inoculation has been given, a 
painless nodule of the size of a pin-head. 
After six weeks it will have grown to the 
size of a pea and very rarely ulcerate (open 
up). After ten weeks the nodule or the 
little ulcer will have healed up spontaneo- 
usly. There will only remain a scar 2-3 
m m. in diameter. * The vaccinated person 
now has the protection without having run 
the risk of getting tuberculous disease. 
Daring these weeks he will not be 
more susceptible to tuberculosis than 
previously. 
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The tabercalin tests and the vaccinations 
are perfectly fivrmless. There are no 
re%^ions whatever following the injections, 
no fever or the like, and yon can attend 
the school, partake in sports, bathe, etc. 

The vaccine is produced by an expert 
in the special BCG. vaccine laboratory at 
the King Institute, Madras, under the con- 
trol of the World Health Organisation. It 
consists of non-virulent bovine tubercle- 
Jbacilli, the strain which was discovered by 
Professors Calmette and Guerin, in Paris 
in 1908. Therefore it is called Bacilli 
Calmette Guerin — B.C.G. 

By 1947, 10,000,000 persons have been 
vaccinated with B. C. G. throughout the 
whole world. In the past 15 years, in 
Scandinavia alone 1,000,000 children have 
been vaccinated. 

From all parts of the world, Tuberculosis 
Specialists and Bacteriologists, who have 
been worknig in this vaccination agree that 

THE ECLIPSE OF 

BY NISSIM 

T O those who think and attempt to be 
honest in their thought, there is no 
solace in the efforts of humanity’s representa- 
tives to maintain peace. Frankly, humanity 
no longer trusts its representatives, and the 
periodic change in their personnel which is 
provided for, in some countries, by the 
machinery of political democracy, does not 
undermine this scepticism. Our anxiety is 
fundamental and deep^ooted. The failures 
of our time, in politics and in other spheres 
are complete and decisive. Even those 
who would reassure us do not commit 
themselves beyond the unconsciously ironic 


it is completely harmless. Until now, not 
a single case has been reported where a 
person ^as got tuberculosis as a result «f 
B C.G. vaccination. The last 15 years* 
scientific work with B.C.G. has proved 
that the mortality rate in tuberculosis in 
all communities can be reduced by at least 
4|5 by B.C.G. Vaccination. 

In India 500,000 persons die every year 
of tuberculosis. This • big toll could be 
reduced to at least 100,000 per year by 
B.C.G. Vaccination. 

An example .of the effectiveness of 
B.C.G. vaccination is provided by Copen- 
hagen where •in 1943, there was a 
tuberculosis epidemic in a College caused 
by an unsuspected open case of tuberculosis 
in a teacher. Of 130 naturally positive 
students four got tuberculosis, of 133 B.C.G. 
vaccinated students two got tuberculosis, 
but of 105 not vaccinated, negative reactors 
37 got tuberculosis. 

THE INDIVIDUAL 

EZEKIEL 

statement that there will be no war for 
the present. Even a modicum of faith is 
made impossible for the individual by the 
organised and apparently invincible in- 
difference of institutions and authority to 
his fate or his inclinations. In the tragedies 
of the past, the individual was involved : 
he felt his responsibility: he studied bis 
choices : he could act easily and with hope. 
In the tragedy of the twentieth century, 
the individual is eclipsed* 

This has been attributed to a variety of 
causes. The clear shapes of innumerable 
prevalent ideologies provide perst^asive^ 
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if partial, analysis. More independent 
thought has probed into the essential 
character of industrial society. The 
unavoidable drawbacks of civilisation 
have been condemned or championed. 
Considerable polemic has been expended 
upon the consequences of religious retreats 
and a bewildering variety of panaceas are 
ceaselessly offered to the unhappy individual, 
a product and victim of his time. 

Products of our time we cannot help 
being, but must we invariably be its victims 
also? Is there no starting* point for indivi- 
dual effort that will not be engulfed finally 
in the meshes of international organisation? 
Is 'it necessary to wait till a sufficient 
number of people (and how many will be 
sufficient ?) have absorbed the difficult 
fruit of modern knowledge ? Is there no 
sphere in which heroism can be practised 
by the common man without impossible 
demands being made upon his unequipped 
intellect ? 

There is such a starting point, there is 
such a potential sphere of human effort 
where the individual can act immediately 
and fruitfully. It is not necessary to sign 
a petition or join a procession, organise a 
new group of merge into a mass movement, 
though all these may be done according to 
one's lights. The starting point is morah 
The efiort is towards wholeness. 

’ Anticipating the reader's prediliciions 
and commitments, it may be confessed 
that this may seem too abstract or too 
simple* It may be found unoriginal. At 
best it may be denied awareness of the 
social sciences and the complexity of modern 
society, its evolution and its present condi* 
tlonC.^i4el the reader give me another chance. 


It is not necessary to polarise approaches 
to the individual betwedh Anarchism and 
Marxism. The common man does ^not 
understand either. He cannot. To simplify 
beyond a certain point — which is soon 
reached — in order to popularise ideas, is to 
vulgarise. No system of thought which 
claims the allegiance of man can ever hope 
to be grasped in its many ramifications by 
all and sundry. This is the source of the 
ideologists* weakness. To give up thah 
hope, on the other hand, is to degenerate 
into cynicism and opportunism where the 
masses ar? concerned. These are the blatant 
features of both communism and fascism. 
The dilemma is complete when we realise 
that movements with sounder values and 
more upright political practice cannot be 
heard above the din of party strife. What 
can the individual do? 

It is because the revelation of the 
obscured obvious tends to startle, that 
some readers may be surprised at my 
thesis : that the individual can escape 

most dangers of the modern world simply 
by being an individual. This is actually 
nbt as simple as it sounds. For it would 
require the assertion of qualities that 
constitute the central values of culture. 
They will prove in practice, as they have 
in the past, a thousand times less vulnerable 
to the assaults of insidious forces than the 
most thorough-going education, which is 
overwhelmingly cerebral. 

This is so, because, in the final analysis, 
it is character that can defeat evil 
and not merely the wider dissemination of 
modem knowledge. That is not to discount 
the latter but to put it In its proper place 
viiavis the common man. Tolerance^ 
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gentleness, co-operation and honest)^ are not 
after all a neceslary outcome of intellect- 
ual^m They are solid virtues which are 
desperately needed even in the smallest 
affairs of life. The individual can act on 
big principles, even if he cannot act in a 
big way. He can be persuaded to do so 
by example and precept ; but he will be 
repelled if he is told that nothing less than 
a strenuous programme of higher studies 
em hi him for the demands and respon- 
sibilities of present-day civic life 

The role of the intellectual is to create, 
brick by brick, the tradition which will 
inspire such conduct. Unfortunately, he 
genet ally remains anchored to the belief 
which isolates him from society, that only 
intellectuals can remake the world. It is a belief 
which the modern intellectual is peculiarly 
prone, causing his thought to soar uncon- 
tiollably into the envisaged future of his 
dreams. Cut off from the realities of human 
nature and social forces, he can only rage 
against the world which has left him lonely. 
Heroic are those who preserve their sanity 
even in this typical condition but it is 
even more heroic to return to earth and 
begin again the task of understanding the 
over-all human situation. 

In parenthesis, it may be added, that the 
hrst step in this return is to conquer the 
incapacity to visualise a human being as any- 
thing but an intellectual. It is a richer 
combination of developments than the merely 
mental, which makes certain people the salt 
of the earth, wherever they may be, 
whatsoever} their condition and however 
citcnmscribed their intellectual attainments. 
If *tliey live unto themselves because the 
individual is ineffective in the crisis of our 
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time, then indeed is all lost Bat it need 
not be so. Though not altogether like a 
catalytid agent, yet acting in a reason«ibJy 
comparable way the idividual can produce 
miraculous chemical effects on the lurid 
mixtures of the modern age. 

To emphasise the moral endeavour that 
is possible in limited spheres of human 
relationship is not necessarily to by-pass the 
baffling problems of n\odern social life. But 
one must begin somewhere. One must 
at least do what is immediately possible. 
To squirm before the overwhelming confusion 
of our times is not heroism; one cannot 
help it. On th^ other hand, integral living 
on however small a scale lends a moral 
authority to the individual which is heavily 
at a discount all over the world. That is 
why, intellectual analysis, however skilful, 
makes so little impression on the people. 
Our salvation, it may safely be predicted, 
will not come from the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica but from words as simple and 
direct as those of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

** To do the useful thing, to say the 
courageous thing, to contemplate the beauti- 
ful thing; that is enough for one naans 
life.*' (T. S« Eliot). This is not a formula 
for solving political problems. But even 
political problems are solved by human 
beings and not the abstractions called 
'' social forces "• The quality of the 
individual life remains, therefore, a matter 
of crucial importance. The individual is 
eclipsed, atleast partially because be deserves 
to be. If he will accept the responsibility 
instead of throwing all the blame on 
** forces ** and ** institutions be still stands 
a reasonable chance of asserting himself. 



Poverty and charity organization 

"by urmila srivastava 


1 '‘HE concept of poverty is relative. 
Numerous definitions hav^ been 
formulated with a view to connote the 
essence of this concept but they are too 
vague. Either they mean too much or 
too little. Nevertheless, it is a condition 
of maladjustment as reflected in the 
individual’s mind from the point of view 
of his standard oj living. Hence the 
dififirulty of arriving at a positive definition 
of poverty. We, however, generally regard 
people as poor when they lack the common 
necessities of life such as proper food, 
adequate clothing and shelter. Any increase 
in medical or educational expenses will be 
possible only at the cost of making inroads 
upon the basic requirements of life. A 
much better way, then, to define poverty 
would be to discuss the various types of 
poverty. 

Classical investigations into poverty have 
been conducted by Booth in London and 
Rowntree in York, They have respectively 
estimated that 30% of the people in 
London and 27.84% of the population of 
York below the servant-keeping class 
were in poverty. The causes responsible 
for the mass of misery, oppression, slavery 
degradation and exploitation'-^all associated 
with poverty — are of a varying nature including 
both subjective and objective. The objective 
causes include insufficient patural resources, 
unhealthful climatic conditions, defective 
governmental machinery, bad industrial 
organisation characterised by unemployment, 
irregularity of employment and seasonal 
work, immobility of labour and unhealthful 
^and dangerous occupations; fluctuations in 
Industry and a host of othar social, economic 


and physical causes Om the other hand, 
the subjective causes of poverty are jjjch 
as the frail and fragile physique of the 
individual, lack of foresight and wisdom, 
intemperance and immorality, old age and 
the breakdown of the family institution. 
All these furnish the workshop of the devil 
of poverty. 

With these preliminary remarks we 
discuss the different types of poverty. Thu 
dependent class in the modern social 
organisation is distinguished by four 
different types of persons. There are the 
normally dependents including the children 
and the aged. This is the natural cycle 
of poverty starting from the young ones 
and ending with the aged. What provision 
are we going to make for this class } That 
is the crux of the problems. Shall we 
open charitable institutions to accommodate 
the old people? Perhaps self-respect will 
not bear it out. Persons who earned 
their livelihood in their younger days 
with the sweat of their brow should suffer 
public humiliation in their older days by 
attaching themselves to poor-houses, simply 
because they could not spare a handsome 
amount of money for the rainy day. The 
State should pass Old Age Pension Acta 
to relieve the financial bondage of ihia 
class. About the children whose parents 
are alive steps should be taken to rehabilit- 
ate their own home and render them 
financial assistance. But those children 
whose parents could not survive the 
ordeal of life's journey and left them to 
the care and mercy of the society, should 
be adopted by responsible families. For 
them the system of * placing at home* is 
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best. In Russia* • of course the children 
sr«.^ the first charge upon the State 
Further, the State should also look after 
the prisoners' children As for the 
workmen's children, in Russia, they are 
educated at the expense of the State, but 
elsewhere, specially in civilised countries, 
they are being provided with education 
and other facilities by the State institutions. 

Then there are the physically dependent 
due to insanity, epilepsy, feeblemindedness, 
sickness etc. Sickness Insurance Scheme 
is the best remedy for them. Then again 
there are many who meet with accidents. 
For them the Workmen's Compensation is 
the best remedy So far as the deaf, dumb 
and blind are concerned, now-days, the 
State responsibility is being aroused. 

Apart from these physically dependent 
there are the moral delinquents. Out of 
this class, some are unemployable. It is 
the duty of the State to segregate them 
and to support them by means of State 
agencies. 

Then a large number of unemployed 
persons are a class by themselves. They 
are employable. Various suggestions have 
been made for them from time to time. 
To put them briefly, there should be 
Unemployment Insurance Schemes, supple- 
mentary or alternative occupations ie., a 
shift from agriculture to industry, Public 
Works Policy of the Government, 
Colonisation, State-aid* to industries and 
finally, the establishment of Employment 
Exchanges. How many remain unemployed 
because of their ignorance about the scope of 
employment. Therefore, it is the duty of the 
. Government to maintain an Employment 


Roll and make it binding on all employing 
authorities to recruit their labour only 
through the Government Employment 
Exchanges. Be it noted, that these meas- 
ures are not a complete panacea. 
Nevertheless, they will go a long way in 
eradicating the horrors of poverty. 

In our discussion of these types of 
poverty, inasmuch as *they are hereditary 
types, eugenics can extend its assistance to 
a fairly large extent. It can decide whether 
to segrega ^ peo*ple or not. The general 
tendency, to-day, is to segregate them for 
the simple reason that if they are not 
segregated, the birth-rate would shoot tip 
and the quality of population ultimately 
deteriorate as it must come to consist of 
an increasing proportion of the feeble- 
minded. 

There is yet another suggestion, vie,^ 
sterilisation. There are, however, strong 
prejudices against it. It is supposed to be 
inhuman. Then, one cannot be quite sure 
if its application will bear fruitful results. 
It is not a very practical proposition. We 
may, therefore, recommend a policy of 
segregation as against any other measures 

Such is the complexity of the problem 
of poverty. It is interwoven with numer- 
ous difficulties. Its textures are thorny and, 
therefore, repulsive. Homan ingenuity is 
deterred, more so, when one comes to 
realise the limitations of any charity organis- 
ation. * Charity organisation* , wrote an 
American Sociologist, * Is not a panacea or 
cure-air. Shall we then sit quiet and court 
the policy of ' masterly inactivity* ? The 
answer must needs be in the negative. 
For * poverty is both a symptom or result 
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and alao a cause of nearly every other 
ki^d of human ill’. So along as the 
social impulses of iirdividuals are alive, 
charity organisations must take place ; no 
matter how great is the magnitude or 
complexity of this social work. 

To start with the principles of charity 
organisation it should be guided by a parti- 
cular knowledge of cases. Mere almsgiving 
when it does no positive harm is usually a 
poor .substitute for the higher charity of 
personal service and care. Co-operation of 
some experienced people is necessary to assist 
the distressed to form a practical plan fpr 
permanent support and for restoration to 
economic emancipation. For it should be 
crystal clear that there is more need of justice 
than charity. 

The Elberfeld system is the ideal form of 
charity organisation. Under this system a 
thorough examination of each individual depen- 
dent is made. A careful guardianship during 
the period of dependence is continued and 
persistent efforts are made to help him regain 
economic emancipation. These essential 
requirements are furnished by a corporate 
body of well qualified and experienced 
persons who are men of stern character 
but sympathetic disposition. Meetings are 
held to chalk out programmes. The 
decisions are based on a harmonious 
blending of various interests. The services 
of the professional social workers are 
requisitioned. The workers are saturated 
with lofty ideals of humanitarianism. The 
city is divided into sections and districts 
where unpaid workers^ inspired by deep 
sense of service and care are appointed 
to supervise hospitals and other charitable 
init%iioi||i. Central records are maintainedi 


facts and figures collected* and causes of 
poverty investigated. In addition to this, 
the State initiates legislation and adopts 
other ameliorative measures. 

Academically speaking, there are two 
types of charity organisation : institutional 
and non-institutional. The former is in-door, 
the latter is out-door. Institutional relief is 
the function of governmental agencies. 
But if there are private agencies they are 
subject to government control. Non- 
institutional relief is generally the function 
of private charity. Much can be said on 
behalf of either form. The arguments put 
forward in favour of domiciliary rather than 
institutional relief are that it does not 
intervene with family life, makes easy to 
discriminate between the requirements of 
different persons, is economical as families 
who are allowed out-door relief may still 
earn a certain amount of money and the 
destitution being a variable quantity, perma- 
nent establishment of work-houses is not a 
sound proposition. The counter arguments 
include that relief becomes mechanical and 
unsympathetic as real inspection and super- 
vision are difficult, it is sometimes unpleasant 
and exetcises a depressing effect on the 
rate of wages and finally people can be 
better looked in institution. 

What are we to conclude then ? Silver- 
man will make us believe that * on the 
whole, the advantages of out-door relief 
would seem to outweigh the disadvantages* 
In moat respects ouV-door relief appears to 
be more desirable, unless condittons 
definitely necessitate in-door treatment*. 
And we may add, each is good in itself. 
Combine institutional with non-institntionsL 
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Strojini 

S AROJINI, like her great Master Gandhi, 
has passed away, trailing with her 
clouds of glory. She has joined the choir 
invisible. To the end she kept her pulses 
going true and fast. She reckoned her life 
*‘as a thing to be dashingly used and cheerfully 
hazarded.” That is better than sinking 
into a slow death having outlived her 
usefulness and almost her enjoyment, and 
well nigh forgotten by a generation that 
thrilled to the music of her voice and the 
poetry of her life. The fates have been 
kind to her all through and she died the 
death she would have loved. 

I have no more to give, all that was mine 
Ifl laid, a wrested tribute, at thy shrine. 

Let me depart, for my whole soul is wrung, 

And all my cheerless omissions are sung; 

Let me depart, with faint limbs let me creep 
To some dim shade and sing me down to sleep. 

She ceased to write poetry now forty 

years ago but there was a poetry in her 

way of life, in her expression, in her 

attitude to life which charmed even more 

than the lyrical excellence of her writings.” 

No one who came in contact with her 

could forget the spell of her personality — 

a personality that was far above anything 

she wrote or spoke. 

Great as her talents were and undoubted 
her genius in many ways, one must attribute 
something to what Lord Haldane called the 
contingent in life. Two circumstances, one 
in early life and the uther abont middle 
age, have had a decisive iofluence on her 
life and career and shaped her destiny. 
One. was the accident of a bundle of her 
manuscripts” slipping into the hands of so 
discerning a critic as Edmund Gosse and the 
M 


other was her association with Gandhiji soon 
after his return from South Africa. 

Sarojini's early poems were ** mere echoes 
of English bards Gosse was struck by the 
rush and energy of her language-**a gift 
that is fully shared by her brother Harin — 
but was disappointed a( the result. There 
was something exotic in that performance. 
” They were western in feeling and imagery ”, 
wrote Goss man/ years later, “They were 
founded un reminiscences of Tennyson and 
Shelley. ” He advised her to express herself 
in Indian imagery. No longer should sHe 
sing of Skylarks and robins and of village 
church bells in Sussex. The tinkle of 
temple bells was more in tune with her 
genius and the familiar scenes of our country 
life— the ballads of boat*swains and the 
palanquin bearers and the fishermen of the 
coromandal their joys and sorrows — were to 
be the theme of her songs. How gloriously 
she profited by that advice is now evident in 
the three volumes of scintillating verse she 
has bequeathed— The Golden Threshold, 
The Broken Wing and the Bird of Time — 
radiant with the colour and atmosphere of 
the sunny East. 

To prieats and to prophets 
The joy of their creeds, 

To kings and their oohorts 
The glory of deeds ; 

And peace to the vanquished 
And hope to the strong; 

For me, O my master, 

The rapture of song. 

The other great event which had so profound 
an inflnence on her life and thought was 
her contact with Gandhiji. To my knowledge 
there are no more moving words in all 
literature than her eloquent tributes to the 
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Mahatma. Beautiful words and thoughts 
that burn came spontaneously from^her Itps. 
She spoke supremely *well ; but she spoke so 
long and so continually that she was not 
always on top form. No speaker could 
and she knew it. She would have been 
happier singing; but the call of the country 
was insistent and she could not rest though 
the grand manner could not be sustained 
indefinitely. That was also a measure of 
her sacrifice to the cause she undertook 
with such earnestness and fervour. 

She followed her master like a shadow 
wherever he went and she preached his 
gpspel of peace and compassion with a 
fervour of conviction and eloquence 
unsurpassed in our time. She shared his 
prison house no less than the Government 
house, and apart from her own luminosity 
reflected something of the greatness of the 
master who had become a world figure. And 
then she laid aside her lyre for the sword 
of Satyagraha, and plunged 
Into tho atrife of the throng and the tumult. 

But destiny had carved for her a distinct 
role : 

Where brave hearts carry the sword of battle 

It is mine to carry the banner of song. 

Sarojini died full of years and honours. 
She was so bubbling with life and vitality, 
so charming in her simple and unaffected 
ways, so full of mirth and laughter, that 
she continued to the end the same ebullient 
girl she was half a century ago. She grew 
in stature as she grew in wisdom and 
compassion. But the woman in her, all 
that was homely and loveable, her warmth 
and affection, her capacity for suffering and 
sacriffce — never deserted her. Speaking of 
her test how Pandit Pant tells us that 
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wheu she came to know |bat a telegram was 
being sent to her eon. she eaid that she did not 
like her son being told that she was unwell. She 
said ; **Write to him that 1 am all right andTkend 
him my love.” 

Her deep feeling as a mother did not allow 
her son to be caused pain and worry on account 
of her health. She would rather sacrifice herself 
than mak^ others suffer. 

Her mother-heart and indomitable will 
triumphed even over her own frailty and 
snffering in the last hours of her earthly life. 

Pandit Nehru on our Foreign Policy 

Even when India was a subject country 
Pandit Nehru had distinguished himself as a 
politician of international outlook. And now 
that his fortune and his talents have placed 
him in the exalted ofifice of India's Prime 
Minister and Minister for External Affairs he 
is proving himself quite in his element in 
dealing with the complex affairs of the world 
situation. Speaking in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment the other day the Prime Minister took 
the opportunity to explain India's position iu 
the context of international rivalries. What 
exactly is our position in the Common- 
wealth ? Are we bound to fall in line with 
England in the event of war taking a definite 
stand in world alignment? Pandit Nehru 
gave answer unhesitatingly — an answer quite 
in keeping with our age old traditions of peace 
and goodwill and the recent teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi. *^It is only in terms of 
independent nations co-operating together 
that we can consider the problem of onr 
association with the Commonwealth,*' said 
the Pandit. 

Declaring that India's foreign policy was a 
policy of active neutrality, he rejected 
suggestions for an alliance ** with this or 
that nation Alliance usually involved 
military and other commitments which were 
more binding* 
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Other forms of assooiatioa, which are not binding 
that way* but help iSb«briQg other nations together for 
purposes of consultation and necessary co-operation, 
ar^therefore, far more preferable than any form 
of lulianoe. 

What the outcome may be, I do not know. 
Our policy in regard to this matter is going to 
be strictly determined by the Jaipur Congress 
resolution. 

That resolution said free India would 
welcome free association with independent 
nations of the Commonwealth for their 
common weal, and the promotion of world 
•peace. “ Our main stake in world affairs is 
peace** said the Prime Minister, and to see 
that there is racial equality, and that people, 
who are subjected, become free.” 

Touching upon India's future relationship 
with the Commonwealth, he said the 
Government proposed to adhere strictly to 
the Congress Party's resolution on the 
subject at the Jaipur session. Pundit 
Nehru said : 

Wo havo been aasociated with the Commonwealth, 
that used to be called the British Commonweahh 
of Nations, m a way which was entirely unsatis- 
factory, and we all fought to get out of it. I 
say we have completely achieved that objeotive 
of independence in practice and in theory. 

Of course, changing ciroumstanoes have to bo 
understood and interpreted in different ways, but 
the broad lines of policy has been laid down, 
namely, that India will, naturally and inevitably 
in a few months, become an independent Kepublic. 
(Cheers.) 

We quote the precise words that the Pandit 
used but there should be misunderstanding 
of the purport of bis declaration on Ihi) 
important issue. India is naturally more 
deeply and intimately interested in the 
fortunes of the countries adjacent to her 
borders. Economically as well as ethnically, 
and also for purposes of defence, the 
countries of the Far East are bound together 
by a sort of geographical compulsion. Events 
in ^ Indonesia or Burma or Malaya are of 
concern to the whole Eastern bloc. It is 
natural therefore that these countries with 


Australia in the Far East, should come closer 
and closer together. Now, that co-operation, 
the Pandit declared, would be a co-operation, 
of independents without the least commitment 
upon the part of any one to the other. 

The Pakistan CohstitUtiOrt 

It was clever tactics which ultimately be- 
came a habit with the late Mr. Jinnab to wait 
for the Congress leaders' move in any matter 
and then take bis own time to announce his 
reactions. Evidently that sensible policy — for 
all its betrayal of lack of initiative — is being 
closely foL >wed by the top men in Pakistan 
to-day. Many months after the formulation of 
Free India's resolution on the fundamentals of 
the new constitution, the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly has adopted the basic resolution on 
the form the Dominion's Constitution should 
take. In the Pakistan Asembly the other 
day, the Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan who moved the resolution said that 
the constitution provided that all authoiity 
should be exercised in accordance with the 
laws of Islam. But, he added, in their 
desire to build up an Islamic State, they 
would not ignore the right of non-Muslims. 

The text of the resolution published in the 
Press has nothing very objectionable. The 
Sovereign independent State ", which it 
claims, has a familiar ring. The reference 
to the rights of the minoi;jties is 
welcome. But the insistence on "'the 
laws of Islam " whatever they may be, 
will still be viewed with suspicion and appre- 
hension by non-Muslims. One would think it 
is an irrelevant addition to a constitution 
which promises equal treatment to all who 
owe allegiance to the State. No doubt it is a 
concession to the sentiment of the Mullahs 
who were promised the rule of the Shariat in 
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those unregenerate dajrs when the League 
fought for a separate Muslim State. Pakistan 
will find that in practice the State should line 
up with advanced modern democracies, if it 
should aspire to a proper position in the 
comity of Nations. It would no doubt have 
been wiser and better if the red rag of 
** Islam smacking of medieval times and 
the memories of ancient vandalism had not 
been allowed to make inroads into a Con- 
stitution that aspires to be modern. Let us 
hope that in actual working the administra* 
tion will be thoroughly impartial, making no 
distinction in the treatment of Muslims and 
non-Muslims. 

The Socialists and the Congress 

It is a welcome sign of the times that 
the Socialists, while deeply critical of the 
Congress^ are alive to the danger of 
alligning themselves with the Communists. 
Whatever their differences with the Con- 
gress they are one with the parent body 
in this-^that violence and sabotage should 
have no place in the Indian democracy. 
This was made clear by all the speakers at 
the recent Party Conference in Patna. Both 
Acharya Deo ai^d Mr. Jaiprakash, in their 
speeches and actions, realise the wisdom of 
the Socialists playing the part of consti- 
tutional opposition in the Congress domi- 
nated government. That is a correct and 
understandable position. 

"The plain and obvious truth," said the 
Acharya, "is that Congress has become a 
conservative force and no amount of pious 
declarations can change its character." 

Though they have not so far expressed 
it, at the back of their mind they would 
realise as quick-witted men, that it is one 
thing to proclaim one*s principles and ideals 


and another to practise them in the 
day to day working *of a great and 
complicated machinery. When one ^day 
they get into power — as they fondly hope — 
they will know the limits of the practicable 
in spite of high falutin sentiments. By 
that time we have no doubt they will be 
criticised as conservatives by their then 
opponents. 

The Future of French India 

The referendum to decide the future of 
the French settlements in South India will 
take place on December 11. The decision 
was taken unanimously at the open session 
of the General Assembly of the Municipal 
Councils of French Indian Settlements, 
namely Pondicherry, Karaikal, Mahe and 
Yanam. The Mayor of Pondicherry presided, 
and 198 out of 200 Councillors attended. 

This decision of the French India General 
Assembly of Municipal Councils has all the 
appearance of a correct move. But it needs 
little imagination to realise that talk of 
referendum in a matter affecting the French 
or any foreign settlement in India is 
irrelevant. Suppose for instance that Bristol 
or York had come under the sway of 
France or Germany during one of those 
unfortunate periods of internecine civil 
wars in England. What will be their 
position when England came to her own ? 
Will such settlements be tolerated by 
free England ? 

That is the point from which a question 
of this kind should be viewed. It is one 
of those self evident truths or birthright 
as Tilak used to call it, that India is one 
and indivisible and when we come to our 
own we cannot tolerate foreign pockets 
within onr borders any more then England* 
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orlE^rance could lolerate them. Onlyi Indian 
statesman desire to accomplish this peace- 
fully and rationally without creating heat 
or bitterness. Britain has quit and France 
and Portugal must take a leaf from 
Britain and quit gracefully and uncondi- 
tionally. If this is not agreed to, said the 
Congress President, it means an invitation 
for a movement for such absorption. 
''Let us hope no such compli- 
cations will arise.’* 

Burma 

Burma Government’s peace offer to the 
Karens was in the nature of an ultimatum. 
But the Karens seem to be strong. 
Shankar's Weekly is not far wrong when 
it presents both the Burma Government 
and the Karens displaying their respective 
placards with the same words : “ Offer 

you Separate State within our State.” That 
means the Karens feel themselves strong 
enough to defy the Government and offer 
their own terms to the Government, Uneasy 
lies the new State. The situation is frankly 
intriguing. 

India’s Demand on The Dutch 

At the recent session of the Security 
Council, India’s delegate Mr. B, R. Sen, 
appealed to the Netherlands to reinstate 
Republican authority in Indonesia and 
declared : '' The spirit of a nation cannot 
be broken by bayonets and bullets”. 

Mr. Sen made the following three de« 
mands in the Security Council of the 
United Nations : 

. 1, Implementation of the resolution 

on Indonesia; 
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2. Restoration of the Republican 
Government at its capital, Jogjakarta within 
fourteen days ; and . 

3. Report on the Jogjakarta atrocities 
and the situation there. 

The spokesman for Pakistan declared 
that no nation could gain its unlawful 
objectives by resort to military action. 

The Egyptian delegate characterised it 
as a new concept in 'international politics 
that one Government should decide the 
form and leadership of another independent 
country. 

The Atlantic Charter 

The terms of the Atlantic Pact welding North 
American and European nations into a great 
defensive bloc to fight aggression in Europe 
or North America by collective armed action 
were revealed to the world on March 18, after 
eight months’ negotiations. 

The pact will bind each of the signatories 
to go to the aid of any member attacked, with 
such action as it deems necessary, including 
the use ol armed force. 

They also agree to consult together in the 
event of a threat to the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security of any of 
the parties. 

The Chinese Affair 

High Government Military sources are 
increasingly pessimistic over hopes of a 
negotiated settlement in China’s long drawn 
out war as heavy Communist troop move- 
ments are reported from the north bank 
of the Yangtse river. 

Continued Communist preparations for a 
new offensive and the Communists* North 
Shensi Radio attack on Kuomintang officials 
were responsible for this feeling. 


HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 




The WORLD of BOOKS 

(only short notices appear in this section) 



COLLECTED POEMS Three series. 

Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36, Essex St , Strand, 
London, W, C 2. 

The three booklets in the Series form 
an attractive anthology of poems selected 
with due care for the use of readers, young 
and old. The young will appreciate their 
introduction to the beautiful world of 
poetry and the old will recollect with 
pleasure many a poem made familiar to 
them in their early studies *in schools. In 
the nature of things, an anthology can at 
best be a matter of personal taste. Wo 
have in this series a collection of verses 
varied enough to suit the taste of all 
readers. Recent poetry and contemporary 
verse must appeal to a considerable body 
of the poetry reading public. 

STATISTICS. By Y. D. Kesker m.a , 
B Com,, F. S. S. — Vora & Co., Publishers 
Ltd , 3, Round Buildings, Kalbadevi 
Road, Bombay 2. Price Rs. 10-8-0. 

Very few books have so far been written 
on statistical methods and their applications 
to different branches of scientific knowledge. 

This book of Prof. Keskar lucidly 
written with numerous illustrations serves 
admirably as on elementary introduction 
to those who have no knowledge of higher 
mathematics and desire to acquire a rudimen- 
tary concept of statistical methods and their 
application to Social Sciences. In the hrst 
lew chapters the author has given an in- 
troductory note to the subject and has 
explained in detail the principles of con* 


ducting statistical investigations, the census 
and sample surveys. Beginning with the 
simplest type of diagrams two chapters have 
been devoted for explaining the preparation 
of different kinds of charts and graphs. 
In the subsequent chapters various 
mathematical formulae for measuring 
location, dispersion, showness and correlation 
have been mentioned and the methods 
of computing them for observed data have 
been profusely illustrated with a large 
number of worked examples. Besides a 
chapter dealing with the precautions that 
have to be taken in the interpretation of 
Statistical data, separate chapters have been 
devoted for treating the topics of interpellation, 
time-series and index numbers. The 
original addition to the book is the last 
chapter where the author bas given a brief 
historical review of the statistical material 
in India and a list of the Statistics available 
in Government publications and defects 
in them. The author has taken throughout 
great care in making all the topics 
included in this volume an easy and clear 
reading to non-mathematical beginners of 
the subject. In addition, a large number 
of exercises, drawn mainly from the Univer* 
sity Examination papers, bave been included 
at the end of each chapter, for the benefit 
of students using the book. 

This book, besides being a useful in- 
troduction for all those who wish to make 
an intelligent study of Statistical Methods 
and their uses in various spheres of life, 
will serve as a good text book for those 
courses having their syllabus limited to the 
topics included in this volume* 
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HE WALKED AL9NE, Poem By N, V. 
Tbadani, D Lilt. Bharat Publishing House^ 
Ttashmere gate, Delhi, 

The sequel of India’s Independence 
wrought a crisis in the soul of Gandhi. 
He gave a reluctant approval to the 
sundering of the country in the hope that 
it would be the final act of appeasement 
of Jinnah and peace would prevail over 
^the land. Jinnah’s continued aggression 
and hatred gave many provocations. One 
of their effects was the fading of loyalty 
to Gandhi and Gandhism. The sudden 
flare up at C^dcutta and its continuation in 
Naokali and Bihar created a situation which 
the new infant Government at Delhi could 
not effectively contiol. The Mahatma 
could give no advice nor did he seek any. 
Possibly he was himself awaiting guidance 
and light. He finally determined upon a 
final act of supreme sacrifice in what 
Rajajt calls a unilateral act of love, and 
staff in hand ventured into the danger 
spots. The people laughed at him but he 
wrought a miracle and saved further slaughter 
of men. An unknown destiny called him 
to Delhi where he met his tragic end. 
The book under review is the story in 
verse of the last sojourn of the Mahatma 
from stormy Calcutta and ravaged Naokali 
to New Delhi where the bullet of Godse 
relieved him from the burden of the further 
gritdance of the country. The account is a 
gripping one. Besides the narration of 
events, the messages of the Mahatma and 
most of the verses of the Bhagavat Gita 
which he loved are rendered in happy 
verses. The finale is graphic. But lilt and 
and rhyme are not adequate for the pathos 
of the tragedy. Anew measure could have 
been ventured. 


international voluntary service for 
Peaqe 1920-1946. Edited by Ethelwyn 

Best and Bernard Bike. George Allen ahd 

Unwin Ltd., London. Price 8 sh. 6d. 

The Volume under review is an admirable 
summary of the activities of International 
Voluntary Service for peace, which is 
will known as the 1. V. S. P. Organisa- 
tions. Since 1920, after the first war, 
constructive work is being carried on in 
many countries for the benefit of the dis- 
tressed communities and the reconciliation 
of the peoples. The book describes the 
experiments in this direction. Its pioneers 
began the work in Northern France. 

Psychologists have recognised to-day that 
the war and the combative instincts in man 
cannot be banished by the magical wand of 
the*politician. The aggressive instinct in man 
has to be sublimated into constructive 
channels. Pacifism is not mere refusal to 
fight. Peace is the product of several factors. 
It is based not on mere material and politi- 
cal a rrangement. We cannot have an 
improved society with unimproved men. 
Even good means turn out to be bad in 
the hands of evil men. We need to re- 
orient human conduct and not organise on 
mass scale. The need of the hour is 
individual remaking and not wild and ex- 
citing social experiments. The most valuabte 
part of the book is the six appendices at 
the end of the book, dealing with different 
aspects of the I. V. S. P. 

A famous author touring the jungles of Central 
India came to a Goad village. **Yoa people in 
the forests are certainly lost to civilisation,*' 
he observed to the headman. 

** We don’t mind being lost,” was the reply t 
**It*« being discovered that worries us,*’ 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 
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March 1. Kolhapur merges with Bombay 
from to-day. 

— Dr. Evatt urges need for regional groups. 

March 2 Death of Sarojini Naidu, Governor 
of U. P., in Lucknow. 

— Dr. Sita Ram appointed India’s Envoy 
in Pakistan. 

March 3. Central Budget debate in Parlia- 
ment opens. 

— China Peace Committee formed. 

March 4 Pandit Nehru addresses Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce at Delhi. 

— President Truman invites Nehru to U S A. 

March 6 Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Vyshinsky, replaces Molotov. 

Sardar’s call to the Sikhs. 

March 6 Socialists in Conference at Patna. 

—Pandit Nehru explains India’s offer to 
Burma. 

March 7. Parliament approves Defence grant. 

—Gandhi Fund Trust deed signed at Delhi. 

March 8 Reuter Mission arrives in India. 

— Dr. Sun, Chinese Prime Minister, resigns. 

March 9. Mr. Divakar addresses Standing 
Committee of A. I Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference in Bombay. 

— Tripartrite talks in Delhi on Kashmir 
truce plan. 

March 10. Bill to abolish discrimination 
in favour of Europeans and Americans 
in criminal law introduced in Parliament. 

March 11. Mr. V. P. Menon in Ernakulam : 
Talks on Travancore-Cochin integration. 

March 12. Karens fighting in Mandalay. 

March 13. S. I. R. Labour Union aban* 
dons strike. 

—Burma welcomes foreign aid. 

March 14. Reuter delegation in Madras. 


— Mr. V. P. Menon of the States Ministry 
explains Cochin-Travancore Union at a 
Press Conference in Madras. 

March 15 The Dutch accept Canadian 
proposal in respect of Indonesian issue. 

March 16. Parliament votes finance demands. 

— Communists in complete control of 
Mandalay, 

March 17. Parliament votes grant to Home 
Ministry after hearing Sardar Patel’s 
account of his stewardship. 

March 18. Reuter delegation in Delhi. 

— Text of North Atlantic agreement published. 

March 19. Nehru refutes Frontier Govern- 
ment’s baseless charges of helping 
Red Shirts 

March 20 — C o m m i 1 1 e e of Municipal 
Councillors in French India draft conditions 
for Referendum. 

March 21. Admiral C. W. Nimitz appointed 
U. N, Administrator of the Kashmir 
plebiscite. 

March 22 Mr. Eden addresses Indian 
Council of World Affairs in New Delhi. 

March 23. Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
appointed envoy in U. S. 

March 26. U. N. Commission invites 
Dutch and Republicans for talks. 

March 27. At Press Conference in 
Hyderabad, Gen. Chaudhury announces 
elections by year end. 

March 28. National Planning Committee 
dissolved. 

March 29. Forestry and Timber utilisation 
Conference for Asia and the Pacific 
meets at Mysore. 

March 80. Syrian Commander-In-Chief 
becomes Dictator following coup. 

— Sftiar Patel inauguratea greater Rajasthan 
at Jaipur. 

March 31. Congress Party Leadership 
Election In Madras. Mr. Omandur 
withdraws. 
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PAN-ASIAN BLOC 

Mr. Edvrard J. Byng, wribing in the New 
York World Telegram, says that while the 
conference of 19 Asian States in New Delhi 
ostensibly devoted itself to the Indonesian 
sitnation, it actually laid the foundation for 
a gigantic Pan-Asian Bloc, three times as big 
in territory as the U.S.A. and seven times 
as populous. " The two rivals, America and 
Russia,” says Dr. Byng, 

are likely to discover that the new born Pan- Asia, 
inhabited by half of the world’s population and 
increasingly conscious of its tremendous power, soon 
may begin to eclipse m influenoe both the Corninform 
and the North Atlantic group of nation. 

Nothin? could be more illustrative of this proapett 
than the imposing roster of States represented at 
the recent meeting m New Delhi, which brought 
together leaders fioin India. Burma, Siam, (’'hina, 
indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, tho Philhppines, 
a string of Mohammedan countries including 
Afghanistan, Paki-itan and Iran, and the member 
States of the Arab League, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Trans- 
jordan, Yemen-Syria, the Lebanon and Egypt, 
part of whose territory lies on tho Asian side of the 
Suez Canal. 

Dr. Byng points out that thp combined 
area of three countries is about 9,800 square 
miles, that their population exceeds a 
billion and that the guiding principle of 
the new Pan-Asia is expressed by the 
originally Japanese coined motto Asia 
for the Asians.” 

To the amazement of the world’s most seasoned 
diplomats, the recent Pan-Asiatic deliberations in 
New Delhi united in perfect harmony the representa- 
tives of well over 320,000,000 Hindus, the 400-odd 
million Confuoianists, Buddists and Taoists of China ; 
over 60,000,000 Buddhists in Ceylon, Burma, Siam 
and Indo China, some 200,000,000 Mohammedans of 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Afghanistan, the Philippines 
and the Arab oountries and 30,000,000 native 
Christians in the Philippines, China, India and other 
Asian countries. 

The master stroke was the recent liquidation of 
the dispute between India and Mohammedan 
Pakistan over the destiny of mainly Muslim- 
inhi^bited but Hindu governed Kashmir. 

This triumph. Dr. Byog attributes 
directly to the ability of Pandit Nehru. 
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who “ may go down in history as the 
‘ founding father ’ of Pan Asia.” He points 
out, however, that no balanced appraisal can 
overlook still existing points of weakness, 
that the war against Communists in China 
is not yet over, that Indonesia, Malaya and 
Indo-China are in rebellion and guerilla 
fighting. 

The vital question of Pan-Asian reaction 
to both Fissian* and Western politics., 
cannot be understood, he says, without 
realising the profound influence of religion 
in almost every thought of Asia’s millions. 
This results in a deep set aversion to 
what Asians regard as a materialistic 
interpretation of life. It is, he asserts, 
mainly for this reason that the major part 
of Asia is inaccessible to the doctrines 
of Marxism and especially to the 
irreligions attitude of Communism, How- 
ever, for the same reason, he oonoludes, 
“the masses of Pan-Asia decidedly object 
to the industrialised pattern of European 
and American life.” 

THE INDIAN READERS’ DIGEST 

The Gandhi Memorial number of The 
Indian Readers' Digest, (Re. 1-8.), Bombay, 
is packed with well seleoted literature on 
Gandhi which must prove nseful to any 
one interested in the history of these stir- 
ring times. The Quit India ” speech and 
other historio documents of the Gandbian 
era find their appropriate place in a volume 
which is replete with articles on the master 
and his doings by oontemporary writers. 
There are numerous illnatrations depicting 

various phases of the Mahatma’s life and 
activities. It will doubtless prove aa 
admirable book of reference in after timee. 
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DEVELOPMENT OP INVENTIONS 

The patent system has been the back- 
bone of ail modern indostrial enterprise 
in indnstrially advanced ooantries. It has 
however not been used in this country to 
the same extent. There are many reasons 
for this, says The Tanner, the brightly 
gotup monthly of Bombay devoted 
exclusively to the tanning industry and 
other allied trades* 

(1) General ignorance among the people, 
giving rise to fear that their invenfion will be 
kno^rn to others who will take undue advantage 
of the information. This is the main mason why 

^ many inventions are not patented m this 
country. 

(2) General inadequacy of machinery 
popularising and polioing the patent syste n. 

. Tbo present provisions of the act 
require that a patentable invention should 
satisfy the following essential requirements : 

(а) it should be a manner of new manu- 
facture. 

(б) it should involve an inventive step 

(c) it should have utility, and, d) it should 
not bo contrary to law or morality or to the hurt 
of trade. 

Many an invention is to*day completely 
lost, as details of these were never set 
down anywhere. The increase in use of 
the patent office, says The Tanner, will 
minimise to a great extent the loss of 
soientido and teohnioal information. 
It wonld donbtless be a very long prooesB 
to educate our teohoioians and make them 
realise the otter harmlessness in making their 
processes pnblio. In view of the increasing 
desire of the Government to make the 
resolts of researoh available to industry, 
the patent system should be popularised so 
that teohnioal information is not lost. For 

It would eaoourage the taking of risks by 
business men in developing new inventions and 
give a much fairer prospect of success to Indian 
inventors who have no commercial resources of 
their own and have hitherto failed to obtain 
adequate oomnieroial booking. Ik would moreover, 
have a particularly sigoiOeant role in promoting 
the utillxation of technical advances, in the 
of oottMfS and SBiiaU industries, 
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OCCIDENTAL CULHURB IN INDIA 
Free India is not the product of an 
exclusively Oriental onlture, observes 
Srimati Lila Ray in an article in the 
current issue of the Aryan Path, She says 
that Occidental culture has made a 
permanent and ineradicable contribution 
to the achievement of that freedom ; it is 
an integral part of it. 

Arysn, Islamic and Western thought hove 
combined like atoms of Hydrogen and Oxygen 
to form the waters of her liberation. Each hos 
made its just contribution, none dominates, and 
a new element has emerged, an eU nent which 
reflects the essential unity of the h ,man mind 
and gives rise to a broader huTnani.sm than the 
world has ever before sought to practise. It 
restores us to a rense of the uniting bond of 
man's estate and compasses within it'- scope the 
best of all regional cultures The existence of 
this new world tradition is as indisputable a fact 
as the oneness of human destiny and the indivisi- 
bility of our globe despite oriss-orossing linos of 
latitude and longitude. 

Modern India, by reason^ of her 
geographical and historical oircnmstanceR, 
has been the theatie for a mighty 
confluence of cultures that has made of 
her a world in miniafnre. 

All these diverse and often warring influences 
have played their part in the formation of India's 
present character and the characters of her great 
loaders. Only in such a world and in such a 
country could a man of Oandhiji's stature have 
been born. In him, integrated into a harmonious 
personality, we see a perfect and complete synthesis 
of ail the composite factors and in him and 
through him has come into being this humanism 
of which we have spoken, as a new and unpredi- 
ctable element in world affairs. 

In bringing ouii the human quest for 
values, she oontinnes: 

What mattters to the common man all the world 
oyer is the presence or absence of honesty and 
kindness, justice and order and honour in his 
daily life, not ideological arguments with hair- 
splitting niceties. 

Free India faces a World divided against 
itself as never before. Her new humanism 
is threatened with disrnptioii within and 
without. The new world tradition of 
humanism, born in India and incarnate in 
Gandhiji, holds oot the hope to ns of snob 
a oonntry. 
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COMMONWEALTH TIES 
The CoD8er?ative Sunday Times calls 
for afresh efforts to build up the British 
Commonwealth so that "India and others 
will strive to remain in it.‘* It should 
not be whittled away, it adds, " so that they 
will have no formal scruples in doing so.” 

The paper goes on to say that Pandit 
Nehru’s " renewed insistence that India 
will soon be an independent republic 
reminds us that the Commonwealth faced 
a crisis in its affairs which cannot be 
evaded by blind-eye tactics or ambiguous 
formulae such as those the British Gov- 
ernment employed to wrap op our relations 
with Ireland,” 

True, when Pandit Nehru goes on to aay that 
only m terms of independent natiouB co-operating 
could India associate with the Commonwealth, he 
merely paraphrases the present Commonwealth 
creed i nor should it be impossible to find foims 
to enable a republic to slay in the association, 
provided the adjustment of form does not imply 
destruction of the substance. 

lb is, however, in that very proviso 
that the impending crisis lies. If form is 
to change, we are told, the substance of 
the connection must be reasserted. 

To discard the Crown as the symbol of the 
overall, integral, family conneotion, with nothing 
oomparable to replace it, would be to throw away 
the substance for the shadow, and to create a 
Commonwealth to which no one would see much 
purpose m belonging. 

The British Qovernment’s bandling of the 
Irish issue justihes grave uneasiness as to how 
they will tackle the larger and more vital problem 
which 1949 will cast in their lap. 

There are some who believe that, if 
the Atlantic Pact is followed by others, 
covering the Paoifio. Mediterranean, African 
and Indian Ocean areas, the Common- 
wealth can be allowed to fade out. 

That is a profound error ; an error in 
psychology, for the Commonwealth has an 
emotional appeal which these more mechanical 
and self-interested groups just lack ; an error, in 
politics, for the Commonwealth conneotion is 
different in kiod, less binding in pledges, more 
intimate and continuous in substance i and an 
error in geography, for the Commonwealth overlaps 
these regions and helps indispensably to hold 
them together.” 


NOISE AND THE HUMANS 
How do programmes like " Music While 
You Work” speed up ^industrial produotiouf? 
Dr. Jean Fumiere, 40-year-old French 
sound engineer, announced the other day 
that he had found a partial explanation, 
reports News Review, 

Cows are easier to milk when listening 
to music. Anoient Greeks and Oriental 
peoples realised the im^portanoe of sonnd 
and perfected their own musioal modes. 
African Natives use wailing, discordant 
tones to help them in their work. 

In model j life,* improvements in sound- 
proofing cannot keep up with the 
nerve-racking noise of traffic and machinery. 
But man finds silence almost as intolera- 
ble. The silence of the countryside can 
become oppressive, considers Dr. Fumiere, 
and even the trickle of a brook is 
welcome. Hermits who live in silence 
are often " queer.” 

Following up these findings, be dis- 
covered some two years ago that blood 
pressure changed when different musioal 
records were played on a gramophone. 
He has since evolved a picturesque theory 
that "nuclear filaments” in each living 
cell oscillate at a very high frequency 
under the influence of cosmic rays given 
off by the stars. 

Dr. Fumiere tried to discover what 
happens when a wave of exactly the 
same length as those put out by a 
human cell is emitted by an apparatus 
be has invented. He found that cells of 
different organs give off different waves. 
" The wave lengths are so small, ” he 
explained, " that I have no real method 
of measuring them. I have ascertained, 
however, that waves about a millimetre 
in length give stomach pains to all in 
the vicinity of the instrument, while 
othere give headaches#” 
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MIXED MARRIAGES 

' Don't marry ont of your Chiirch, or 
y6u'U regret it all ,your life'. So all 
Eoman Catholic priests and many Protestant 
ministers warn their flocks. But most 
young people in love believe that love will 
conquer everything — including church dogma, 
ritual and oastoms, writes David Dallin 
in The New Leader. 

To And out what* actually happens in 
marriages between people of different 
faiths, Sociology Professor Murray H. 
Lei#er of the Methodist* Qarrett Biblical 
Institute in Evanston, 111. conducted a 
survey in a ' middle-class, densely occupied 

oo.mmunity in a large American city 
His flndiogs, published in the Christian 
Century^ make a more detailed warning to 
young lovers. 

Silent Husbands. With help from 22 
churches, Professor Leififer & associates 
interviewed one or both partners in 748 
'mixed' marriages. More than one-third 
(271) were marriages of Lutherans and 
Boman Catholics ; marriages of non- 
Lutheran Protestants to Catholics (209) 
were almost equaled in number by inter- 
denominational marriages between 
Protestants (206). 

The commonest adjustment to a mixed 
marriage, says Leififer, is for one or both 
of the partners to stop taking an interest 
in ohuroh. 

Of the 444 men who were involved in a 
Roman GatboUo-Protettant marriage, 110 no longer 
had even a nominal oonneotion with their old 
ohuroh and 124 had not attended ohuroh for a 
year. Of the 449 wives involved in such 
marriagee. . . .60 olaimed no ohuroh affiliation and 
01 hM not attended church for a year.* 

Usually it is the husband who sacrifloes 
his religion on the altar of marital 
QODOOrd* 


INDIAN STATESMANSHIP 

Tributes to Indian statesmanship are paid 
by the leading weekly Review Economist. "In 
an article headed " Indian Rampart," the 
Review says that the last three months have 
seen striking changes in views taken by the 
outside world of India and the Government 
of Pandit Nehru. 

1. Moscow seemed to have decided quite 
recently that a sinister " third Power " is 
arising in Asia, the strength and stability o& 
which might offset what has been achieved 
by the Communists in China and Burma. 

2. London has watched with growing 
admiration and relief the moderation and 
skill with which Indian Statesmen have 
steered through the cross currents of Asian 
nationalism rising from Indonesia to the 
Middle East. 

8. Other Commonwealth capitals have 
become increasingly aware of Delhi as a 
centre of power, around which some regional 
organization for the countries of the Indian 
Ocean might grow. 

On the question of India's ability to 
confront the Communist challenge the 
Economist says : 

Communism cannot be eliminated by police reprea* 
aion alono, but, at any rate, (he boldness with which 
the CongroHB loaders have grasped tho nettle shows 
their awareness of the danger. 

Pandit Nehru's latest statement leaves no 
doubt that India cannot go back on the deci- 
sion to become an independent Bepoblio, - 
the Economist continued but he also made 
clear his wish for the continuation of the 
Commonwealth tie in one form or another. 

If as high an order of statesmanship oan be applied 
to the solution of this problem as has been broghut 
to bear on Indian affairs since 1945, an outcome may 
be expected which will establish a new framework 
of peace and stability in the Indian Ocean and 
Southern . Asia. 


Patient — ♦* Do you extract teeth painlessly T " 
Dentist—** Not always } the other day I nearly 
dislocated my wrist.** 
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’INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN INDIA 

' Poverty anywhere oonstitotefi a danger to 
prosperity everywhere* — this declaration of 
Pniladelphia on the aims of International 
LH.boQr Organisation absolateiy holds good 
for India. The problem of raising tho 
standard of living of the Indian world — 
both iodusirial and agrionltural — is one 
whiob Free India has to treat on a level 
of high priority/’ writes Mr. J. P. Gupta in 
,tho New Reoietv for January. 

Tremendous efforts he says have been 
m.^de by the Labour Ministry to improve 
t)u^ loti of the industrial workers. The Five 
Y^ar programme of labour reforms which 
the G<)vernruont have devised is intended 
t(i impiDve the condition of the working 
cl ^ -^sep nob only in organised industries 
bu>. aim in others. It includes the 
pr ivision of fair wage industrial training, 
ii ^jrovi^rnent of industrial peace and 
0( xtrai B, social security, housing and 
Wt dare work. The provinces and States 
h'< /e t leir own individual code and it 
w .1 be one of the important objeots of 
the Five Year Programme to co-ordinate 
them. 

Hours of work m factorioa hav^e beou reduced 
from 54 lo 48 per week, the gctiorul standard laid 
down by the l.L O. Workers in factories have 
also holidays with pay for ten consecutive days 
in a year in the case of adults and fourteen 
consecutive days for children. 

Adequiite ho.isinghaa been increasingly engaging 
tht attention of Government. An Industrial Housing 
Cohimittee set up under the 1942 Tripartite 
Ltibour Orgaaisation prepared a scheme providing 
for every family accommodation of at least a 
minimum of two rooms. The Ministry of Labour 
has taken up a scheme involving the construction 
of 50,000 houses for miners in the coal fields. 

Regional and Sub-regional Employment Exchan- 
ges were set up in the country to facilitate tho 
procurement of the ‘ job’ knd the * jobbers’. 

A number of technical centres, whiob 
have been set up during the war to meet 
tb^ heavy demand for skilled personnel 
from war industries were pressed into 
service for the training of ez*servioemen 


in furtherance of the New Training 
Schemas. 

In addition to the Technical Training Scheme, 
there is a scheme of • Vocational Training, in 
trades other than engineenug such as commercial, 
clerical, professional and semi professional occupa- 
tions, cottage and small-scale industries etc. The 
existing centres have a total capacity of 5,000 
seats. 

Another remarkable approach to the 
problem of Social Security is the establish^ 
ment of Employees’ State Insurance 
Go-operation which was inaugurated on 
the 6th Ootober, 1948. 

THE SANMARGA 

This L an Btiglibh-Tarail fortnightly^ 
organ of tbo Akhila Bbarata Dbarma 
Saogba, Madras Branch, Edited by Mr. V. 
Narayanan, M.A., M.L., and published at (be 
Ashrama, Mylapore. This little journal 
presents a sober and detached view of 
enlightened Vedio religion. The writings, 
paitioularly in English, bear marks of cullare 
aud deep learning, and are happily free 
from fanaticism that so often mars the 
usefulnesB of periodicals with a conservative 
bias. The journal is bound to provide 
coDstrnotive impetus to those who seek 
" Sanmarga — the auspioious path. 


GITA LITERATURE 

GITA AS A CHAITANYAITE READS IT. Hs 6. 

GITA ACCORDING TO SRI AUROBINDO 
With tevt, translation and notes. Compiled and 
edited by Sri Amlbaran Roy from Sri Aurobondo’a 
“ Essays on the Gita ” Rs. 3-12. 

TILAK’S GITARAHASYA 
A sort of two volumes m English. Contains Sans- 
krit text and commentaries in English. 
Price Ks. 14 per set. 

TILAK’S GITARASYA 
Hindi Edition. Rs. 10. 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA* 

Aooording to Madhwachary. Commentary trans- 
lated by Prof, S. Suhba Kao. Rs. 3. 

BAQAVAD-GITA LECTCRBS in 3 Volumes 
By Prof. M. Bangacharya. Rs. 15 per set. 

Q. A. KATESAN A CO., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS* 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 


South Africa 

CAUSK OF DURBAN RIOTS 

Mr. P. R. Father, General Secretary of the 
Natal Indian Organisation, told the Durban 
Riot Dncjuiry Commission on March 11 
that growing political antagonism towards 
the Indian over a long period, calminating 
in a tirade of hatred during last year, and 
a deep sense of frustration suffered by 
the African, were the principal causes of 
the riots. It is our honest opinion he said, 

" that none of the causes adduced by African 
witnesses can be accepted as contributory 
causes of the disturbances.” Mr. Father 
declared, that development of the riots 
could be set down in four phases. 

In the first phase, encouraged by 
inilamatory propaganda directed towards 
the Indians, the Africans vented their 
frustration on the weak and deffenoeless 
Indian community. They were also 
encouraged by the attitude of some 
Europeans who regarded the affair as a joke. 
This set the stage for the outbreak of 
January 18. 

In the second phase, hooligans among 
the Africans and opportunists among 
Europeans, who disliked the Indians were 
responsible for a message sent to all 
African compounds next day for an attaok 
on the Indian community. Indians were 
attacked and shops damaged but this oould 
have been stopped if the polioe had taken 
firm measures. 

Thirdly, encouraged by knowledge of 
polioe inadequacy, Africans as well as many 
Europeans had half-castes started to loot 
the damaged shops. 

Fourthly, the dam^e having been 
oauaed and nothing being able to stop its 
development, Africans resorted to murder 
and carnage on the night of January 14 
and the early morning of January Id. 


REPATRIATION OP INDIANS 

Mr. Yusuf Gaohalia, Joint Secretary of 
the Transvaal Indian Congress, described 
as a " political trick ” an offer by the 
South African Minister of Interior to pay 
a double bonus to Indians who voluntarily 
return to India. 

Mr. Caohalia said the offer was aimed* 
at getting the votes of the less-informed 
section of the electorate, partionlary in 
Natal. 

He added that only a few elderly 
people born in India who had already 
decided to return, would avail themselves 
of the offer. 

“ The vast majority of Indians here are 
citizens of South Africa and no coeroion 
nor an nnfavourable social, political and 
economic position will induce them to 
leave South Africa ”, be said in a statement. 

Burma 

EVACUATION OF INDIANS 

Doe to the stress of war many Indians 
have left the interior of Burma and 
already some have returned to Calcutta 
and Madras. The Indian Embassy in 
Burma has been instructed to give all 
help to those desirous of coming back to 
Madras. Pandit Nehru, speaking in 
Parliament said the other day ; 

Indians had been evacuated from danger 
zones like Insein, but the Government of 
India did not want •nor was it possible 
to evacuate the Indians in Burma, who 
numbered about seven lakhs. He was 
glad that Indians as a whole had not 
got into trouble there and had not heen 
treated badly by anybody* 
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Malaya • . 

DUAL CITIZENSHIP FOR MALAYA 
INDIANS 

Indians in Malaya who take up Malayan 
federation citizenship may retain their 
Indian citizenship under a new clause to 
be introduced at the next session of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly in New 
Delhi, declared Mr. Budh Singh, President 
of the Malayan Indian Congress. 

« He said that the Qovernment of India 
was sponsoring the new proposal as the 
result of representations he made during 
a recent visit to India. 

India was opposed to dual citizenship, 
but he put forward the view that in the 
case of Malayan Indians no dual citizenship 
was involved, because ‘ federal citizenship 
is not a complete citizenship, as it does 
not m<»an a nationality.’ 

INDIAN CASUALTIES IN MALAYA 

Mr. B V. Keskar, Deputy Minister for 
External Affairs, said in Parliament on 
March 4, in answer to Seth Govind Das 
that 24 Indian policemen, constables and 
civilians were killed and 47 injured in the 
disturbances in Malaya upto December 81, 
1948. Six members of the Indian regular 
police were killed and 29 injured. Seven 
Indian special constables were killed and 
four injured. Eleven Indian civilians were 
killed and 14 injured* 

Seth Govind Das: Is it a fact that 
batches of Indians are being externed and 
repatriated from Malaya to India? 

Dr. Keskar: According to the latest 
information, 56 Indians have so far been 
repatriated. 

DO MORE GOOD 

Caodidaie : ** How did you like speech on the 
Agfiottltural problem T ** 

Eanner : ** It wao’t bad but a day’s rain 
would do a heap more good.** 


Ceylon 

. CITIZENSHIP ACT 

Now that the Indian and Pakist*ani 
Besidents (Citizenship) Act has been 
passed by the Senate, steps will be taken 
by the Ceylon Government to enforce the 
legislation. 

One of the first steps in this connection 
will be the appointment of a Commissioner 
for the Brgistration ef Indian Residents. 

The Commissioner will be assisted by a 
Deputy Commissioner for the whole Island, 
or two o more^ Deputy CommiBsioners for 
specified areas of the Island. A oeitain 
number of Investigating Officers will also 
be appointed. 

This staff is being appointed for the 
purpose of inguiting into the applications 
of Indian residents for registrations as 
oitizens of Ceylon, fur the reginleriog of 
those residents as arn found to be quali- 
fied under the Act, and also for generally 
administering the provisions of the Act. 

The Commissioner will for the purpose 
of inquiry under the Act, have all the 
powers of a District Court to summon 
witnesses, to compel the production of 
doouments, and to administer any oath 
or affirmation to witnesses. 

The Citizenship Act,, is likely to be 
operated under the Minister of Home 
Affairs and several duties have been oast 
on the Minister under the Act. 

According to the Act the Minister may 
make all such regulations as may be 
necessary for prescribing the form of 
applications for registration, certificates 
registration, notices and notifications, the 
register of oitizens required under the Act, 
and the oaths to be taken for the pur- 
pose of the Act. The Minister will further 
have to prescribe any matter of procedure 
incidental to the Act, 
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Britain 

INDIAN STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 
the Manchester Guardian called on 
people in British University towns to 
support a movement aimed at making 
stndents from India, Pakistan, China, 
Egypt, West Africa, the West Indies and 
other countries more comfortable while 
they are in Britain. 

"People who live mo university towns 
can do a valuable service by supporting 
the Bast and West Friendship Council” 
the paper said. 

‘‘ This council’s object is to make plea- 
santer the stay in this country of students 
from the Colonies and from the East and 
Middle Ea^^t, by putting them in touch 
with hospitable English families. 

There are today more than 10,000 
stuf’enta for whom this council caters : 
8,000, from the colonies — West Africa and 
the West Indies send the largest contin- 
gents — 2,000 from India, and eubstantial 
numbers from Egypt, China, Pakistan and 
other countries standard 

REPATRIATION OP INDIANS 
The Government of India have sanc- 
tioned about Rs. 2,000,000 to the Indian 
Ambassador in Burma for the purpose of 
repatriation of Indian nationals in that 
country. 

Since the beginning of the present dis- 
turbances in Burma, 2,140 Indians, includ- 
ing women and children, have been brought 
to India from that country in six ships. 
Out of this number 814 disembarked at 
Calcutta. 164 at Madras and 284 at 
Visagapatam. The Government of India 
have placed Rs. 6,000 at the disposal of 
Protectors of Immigrants at these ports 
for paying railfare to the destitute re- 
patriates to go to their home towns and 
for feeding bhem during their stay at 
these ports* 


Indo-China 

HARDSHIPS OP INDIANS IN . 

INDOCHINA 

Mr. V. Nadimutbu Pillai, member of tic 
Advisory Committee to the External Affairs 
Ministry, Government of India, told a 
representative of the Hindu Madras, that 
the plight of Indian Nationals in Indo- 
China was still much the same as befoie 
and that they were experiencing great 
difficulties in respect of home remittances.* 
He said that as a result of th^* agreement 
reached between the Governments of India 
and France six months ago an over-all 
limit of Rs 60,000 for remittHnoes from 
Indo-China to India in a month was fixt d 
and allowed. Even this small sum tho 
Indisns were finding it diffienU to remit 
to their dependents ir India. 

Apart from this, Mi. Pillai f-.n‘d t a.' 
Indian National coming from Indr Chiv ... 
into India was permitted to tak*‘ ar ^ 
money with him. This rrreant hardships 
for Indians as it would not be possibir* 
for them to proceed to their homos as 
soon as they landed in India. Be said 
that the matter was taken np with the 
Ministry for External Affairs, by him 
recently and the Government of India 
had now made it possible for Indian 
Nationals to bring with them Rs. 150. 

British Guiana 

INDIAN CITIZENSHIP IN BRITISH 
GUIANA 

Mr. D. F. Debidin, a leader of the 
Indian oommnnity in British Gniana and 
a member of the Legislative Gonnoil there 
who is in India on a short • visit, met 
Pundit Nehru early last month and 
disonssed with him problems relating to 
Indians in British Gniana snob as dual 
citizenship and repatriation : 

Mr. Debidin is visiting India for the 
first time, and will stay in the country 
for six weeks* 
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INTEGRATION OF STATES 

Five hundred an^ thirty-eight out of 562 
Indian States have been integrated within a 
year and a half according to a Report of 
the State Ministry of the Government of 
India now published. The integrated States 
cover twenty-nine per cent of the total area 
of the country and have a population of 
48'8 millions. 

Referring to the tasks ahead of Govern- 
ment in relation to StateSi the Report says 
that it is the intention of the Government 
of India to integrate Benares, Khasi States 
(numbering sixteen), Manipur, Cooch-Behar, 
Rampur, Tehri-Garhwal and Tripura States 
approximately with due regard to the 
geographical and other considerations. 

The political future of Bhopal State, which 
has an area of about seven thousand square 
miles and a population of about 7,50,000 is 
under negotiations with the Ruler. There 
has been a popular demand for its inte- 
gration in one of the adjoining units and a 
satisfactory settlement will be made soon, 
adds the Report. 

As regards Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, 
the Report states that the policy to be 
adopted is receiving attention. 

As regards the political future of Hyderabad, 
the Ooverament of India stand by their earlier 
declaration that the future of the State and its 
relationship with India are matters to be decided by 
the people of the State. Arrangements are being 
made for convening a Constituent Assembly to enable 
the people of the State to decide its political future. 

On Kashmir, the Report observes : 

While accepting the aooesaion of the State, the 
Qovernment of India had .made it clear that the 
accession would be regarded provisional until such 
time as the will of the people of State could be 
ascertained. The accession of the State to the 
Dominion of India has now to be confirmed by 
'^eans of a plebiscite. 

In the n<»w Unions of States, the Report says: 

Immediate attention will have to be paid to 
schemes of irrigation, development and^ exploitation 
of mineral resources. Messures for agrarian and other 
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reforms have to be thoughtfully planned and 
carefully executed. Adequate security arrangements 
have to be made in respect of the areas irituated 
on the border of the Dominion lying in some of 
the Unions. A strong and competent administra- 
tion alone will be able to, tackle these difficult 
problems of administrative consolidation democrati. 
sation and over-due reforms.* 

RESPONSIBILITY OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

The Rep rt stresses the responsibility of^ 
the Central Government in regard to all 
the integrated States While the States 
taken over by fhe Centre will be directly 
under the Ministry of States, in respect of 
the States merged into Provinces the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry will not terminate till 
outstanding matters are settled in the Unions, 
the transitional period will be one of 
acute stress. 

Apart from their interest in the new Unions 
playing their legitimate role, the Govern- 
ment of India, observes the Report, have a 
direct responsibility in respect of the ordered 
progress of these Unions in that it is 
mainly through the Central Government's 
mediation and effort that the new political 
set-up has been consummated. It is therefore, 
essential that the Ministry of States should 
carefully watch and guide the progress of 
the Unions beset with many dangers and 
pitfalls,** it declares. 

‘ MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS’ ONLY 

** The Indian Ministry of External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations *’ will hence- 
forth be called the Ministry of External Affairs. 

Announcing this, the report of the Ministry 
submitted to Parliament says, the present 
designation of the Ministry is a relic of the 
past dualism, when External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations were dealt with 
by two separate departments of the Govern- 
ment of India. It is now proposed to call 
it simply the Ministry of External Affairs, 
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SARDAR PATEL ON INDIA’S DEFENCE 

•**l make bold to sa^ that so far as internal 
peace and tranquillity is concerned, the 
country is not faced with any serious threat 
now. We shall not, however, relax either 
vigilance or preparedness,” declared Deputy 
prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
moving budget grants under Home Ministry 
in Indian Parliament on March 17. 

Sardar Patel told the House that 
immediately after independence wo were engulfed 
in a period of turmoil and inaecvirity. We were 
wondering whether we would bo able to weather 
the storm. We lived through those troublesome 
deyfl. Then came the greatest danger which en- 
.gulfed this country,— namely the loss of the Father 
of the Nation. We kept oui body and mind 
together and succeeded in meeting that crisis as well. 

Ihen came the challenge of the R.S.8. and the 
Communists which is also now cdntrolled. We have 
thus reached a degree of internal stability which 
no one could dream to predict on August 15, 1947. 
There is immense task ahead of the Government, 
especially in the economic field. If the Govern- 
ment is to succeed in tackling them, it is essen- 
tial that there must be peace and order in the 
country. It is ray desire and my mission to 
provluce those conditions so that the country can 
settle down to its task of peace with as much 
onthuaiasra as conditions demand. 


Mr. EDEN ON BRITISH GOODWILL 
Mr. Anthony Eden, former British Foreign 
Sei.retary addressing the Indian Council of 
W'rld Affairs in New Delhi, observed: 

There is. I can assure you, in Britain an 
iramenso fund of goodwill towards this country. 
Most cordially and sincerely we wish you well. 
As regards future developments, it is of course 
entirely for you to take any decisions which may 
seem wise to you. 1 will only say this, that the 
closer and the more intimate the relationship you 
roa\ feel able to establish with us and with the 
Bister nations of our Ooraroonwealth, the happier 


we shall be. .... ^ 

1 have been much impressed, m the short time 
that I have been with you. by the friendly and 
understanding spirit with which you have greeted 
us In a world whore there is so much suspicion, 
so much stress and strain between the nations, it 
is warming to the heart to see trust and confi- 
dence grow. If we can achieve this between us we 
shall have contributed not only a measure of 
increased confidence to our own times but will I 
believe, have built wisely and courageously for the 
seneratioos that are to come. The one desire of 
the great mass of humanity everywhere after the 
shook and suffering of two world wars is to enjoy 
a wrlod of* peace. TranquiUHy is the universal 
nra^ If in a constructive spirit we are able 
toaether to help build a larger sense of confidence 
among the nations, we shall not have worked in 


LORD LAYTON ON THE ROLE OF 
THE PRESS IN INDIA 

The stupendous responsibility” that lay 
on the shoulders of the Press of India and 
the world Press generally to promote world 
peace and international goodwill was 
stressed by Lord Layton, and the other 
members of the Reuter Delegation in Madras. 

The occasion was a reception given in 
their honour by Mr. C. R. Srinivasan, Editor 
of Swadesamitran, Madras, and a Director 
of the Press Trust of India, on March 14,* 

Wo believe that in the internationalising as it 
were of Reuters we have struck upon something 
that may play an enormously important role in 
maintaining the free movement of news throughout 
the world. ‘ We believe that very few countries by 
themselves could maintain, except subsidised by 
Government, an independent international news 
agency, but that, together, a number of countries 
can do so. It so happens, by accident as it were, 
historic accident if 1 may say so, Britain, Austra- 
lia and India are at the moment called into 
partnership in this respect. It is quite obvious 
that that partnership is to a very large extent 
an experiment. We are trying something very 
unusual and we believe we can make a success of 
it, because there is a certain common ground 
between the Indian Press and the British Press — 
the concept that the individual is entitled to 
know what is kappening to think for himself and 
not to have something imposed upon him by any 
Government This is the basic concept of demo- 
cracy. We believe that is the common ground 
and it is here we have one of the important 
jobs in the social sphere in which Asia and Asia- 
tic communities and European communities can 
combine. If we can demonstrate that in the 
journalistic sphere, we would have showed an 
example oapable of being copied in the political 
sphere, if there is to be world peace ultimately. 


LADY MOUNTBATTEN ON FREE 
INDIA'S RECORD 

India stands firmer than ever in her 
determination to allow nothing to come in 
the way of real democratic progress, moral 
integrity and the raising of the standard 
of life and opportunity for the masses of 
her people. I have 'absolute faith in the 
future of India not only as a great and 
enlightened nation, bnt as a supreme force 
for good and for peace in this troubled 
and shattered world,” said Lady Mount- 
batten, in a speech- broadcast from All 
India Radio on the night of March 20, 
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UNION OF COCHIN AND TRAVANCORE 
Addressing a Press conference at the 
Cochin Premier’s residence at Ernakulom 
on March 10, Mr. V P. Menon, Adviser to 
the States Ministry, Government of India, 
disclosed that the two District Congress 
Committees of Cochin and Travancore had 
resolved to integrate their two States. There 
was, therefore, no difficulty in forming a 
Union of the two States. By advocating 
an integration of Cochin and Travancore, 

*he was only implementing the States Ministry’s 
policy of reducing the number of States to 
the minimum possible. 

When asked whether the integration of 
Cochin and Travancore would hinder the 
formation of a Kerala Province, Mr. Menou 
said that h * was only concerned with the 
integration of States. He added the possi- 
bility of an Aikya Kerala could not, however, 
be ruled out at this stage. He added that 
no final d'cision had been taken on the 
future of Cochin and Travancore at present. 

Mr. Menon said in reply to another 
question that if a union of the two States 
were effected, the people of such a Union 
would be full-fledged nationals of India 
and that the Union would be on a par with 
the Provinces in its relations with the Centre. 

GADGIL’S DISCLOSURE IN 
PARLIAMENT 

The Government of India have advised 
the Government of Madras that the present 
moment is not opportune to start work on 
the ambitious Ramapadasagar project. 
Reasons for the advice are technical 
difficulties, heavy requirements of materials 
and of foreign and domestic funds. The 
scheme is held ambitious in the sense that 
it will require for its completion more than 
Rs, 130 crores and f9 years’ labour, and 
probably it will consume the entire cement, 
iron and steel and the entire technical and 
engineering staff available. 

This was disclosed by Mr. N. V. Gadgil, 
llinislcr for Works, Mines and Power, in the 
Parliament daring qaestion-hont on March 4. 


PSPSOKAL 

SAJLARIES OF RAJPRAMUKHS 
AND UPAR^JPRAMUKHS 
The Minister of States, Sardar Patel 
furnished a statement in Parliament showing 
the salary and aIlowanct>s sanctioned to the 
Rajpramukhs and Uparajpramukhs of the 
various Unions of States. 

According to the statement the Rajpramukh 
of Saurashtra Union has been sanctioned a 
consolidated allowance of Rs. 16 lakhs 
per annum. In Matsya Union the Rajpramukh 
has got a consolidated allowance of Rs 70,000 
per annum. The Rajpramukh and Upaiaj- 
pramukh of Vindhya Pradesh have been 
sanctioned a consolidated allowances of 
Rs. 122,000 and Rs. 20,000 respectively 
per annum. The Rajpiamukh and the 
Uparajpramukh of Rajasthan have got' a 
consolidated allowances of Rs. 5 lakhs 
and Rs. 25,000 respectively per annum. The 
Rajpramukh and the Uparajpramukh of 
Madhya Bharat have been given a consoli- 
dated allowances of Rs. two and a half lakhs 
each per annum. The salary and allowances 
of the Rajpramukh of Patiala and Bast Punjab 
States Union is under consideration. 

NON-INDIANS IN GOVT. SERVICE 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said in Parliament 
in reply to a question that there 
were about 1,925 non-Indians serving in a 
civilian capacity under the Government of 
India. The expenditure incurred on them 
was about Rs. 12,87,735 per month. 

Sardar Patel explained that Britishers were 
not ’’foreigners’* but non-Indians” so long 
as India was not out of the Commonwealth. 

Dr. SYED HUSSAIN 

Dr. Syed Hussain, the Indian Ambassador 
to Egypt, died suddenly at Cairo, in the 
last week of February after a heart attack. 
He was 63 years old. 

Dr. Hussain, journalist and publicist, was 
appointed Ambassador in Cairo in 
November, 1947. Previously he had spent 
25 years in the United States, where he 
was known as an ardent supporter of the 
Indian nationalist' cause* 
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RS. 5.CROFE PLAN FOR GUJARAT 
UNIVERSITY 

A fiv€-crore plan of Gujarat University 
was unfolded by Mr. G. V. Mavlaokar, 
Speaker of the Indian Dominion Parliament, at 
a Press conference on December 28 He said 
that 100 acres of land were acquired for the 
various colleges of the University and 525 
more acres of land would be acquired, it 
was proposed. 

Arts, Commercei Science, Pharmacy, and 
Engineering Colleges, with a Physical Re- 
search Laboratory, were started, while a 
.Textile Technological Institute was to be 
started. Some of the buildings were con- 
structed while others were either under 
construction or about to be constructed. 
The work of the University, which was 
expected to cost about five crores of rupees 
in 10 years had been initiated with a loan 
from a bank and advances from a few 
persons, while donations were flowing.. 

The University was recognised by the 
Government of India as a charitable insti- 
tution for computing donations to it as an 
item of cost for the purpose of income-tax. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel is one of the trus- 
tees of the University. 

RADIO-PHYSICS DEPARTMENT FOR 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

The Senate of the Calcutta University at 
its annual meeting decided to open a new 
department called the department of radio 
physics and electronics'* first of its kind in 
India, in the University College of Science 
with effect from February I, 1949. 

EAST PUNJAB UNIVERSHY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The East Punjab University has decided 
to continue payment of scholarships 
awarded by the undivided Punjab Univer- 
sity, Lahore, to such students as have 
migrated to other Universities consequent 
on. the partition of the Punjab. Payments 
would be made for one year in the first 
instance after which the matter will be 
reviewed* 


CARNATIC MUSIC COLLEGE 
The Government of Madras have passed 
orders appointing Prof. P. Sambamurlhi of 
the Madras University as part-time special 
officer for the organisation of the Central 
College of Carnatic Music. 

The College of Carnatic Music will be 
run under the joint auspices of the 

Government of India and the Madras 
Government. Both of them will share the 
expenses equally. A large amount was 
originally provided for the acquisition of 
land and putting up buildings for the 

college; but in view of the general policy 
of the Government, that building program- 
mes should be postponed for the present, 
the college is now being started in rented 
buildings in the old Mysore Palace grounds. 
Two buildings, ^‘Rahamat Bagh ’* and *'Sea 
View” have been rented for this purpose. 
The College will be situated in one, while 
the other will be utilised for the 

hostel. It is the intention of the Govern- 
ing Body of this College to develop it 

ultimately into a Music University which, 
it is expected, when established, will be a 
unique institution for music in the East. 

B. E. DEGREE OF MYSORE 
UNIVERSITY 

The Government of Madras have ordered 
that the BE. (Mechanical) Degree of the 
Mysore University be deemed equivalent to 
the B.E. (Mechanical) Degree of the Madras 
University. The Government have also 
directed that the A.M.IE. (Ind ), to be 
awarded after November 1, 1949, in ac* 
cordance with the revised syllabus pres*- 
cribed by the Institute of Engineers (India), be 
recognised as equivalent to the B.E. Degree 
of a University in the Province of Madras. 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 
The following colleges of the Bombay 
University offer courses leading up to 
B. Com. : H. L. College of Commerce, 
Abmedabad, Ptatap Singh College of Com- 
merce, Bombay; Podar College of Com- 
merce, Bombay and Prem Cband College 
of Commerce, Surat. 
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TRIAL OF EUROPEANS 

• 

The Home Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, introduced in Parliament a Bill for 
the removal of certain existing discrimina- 
tions in favour of Europeans and 
Americans in the criminal law of the 
country. 

The Indian Penal Code and the Code 
of Criminal Procedure contain certain 
provisions which entitle Europeans and 
•Americans to preferential treatment in 
matters of trial and punishment. These 
it elude the constitution of special jury, 
special treatment in prison, etc. 

These provisions, the statement of objects 
and :easons of the Bill says, are an ana- 
chronism and it is sought to expunge 
them from the statute book. Repeal of 
the Penal Servitude Act of 1855, and the 
amendments to the Indian Limitation Act, 
1908, and the Prisoners Act, as proposed 
in this Bill, are consequential to the pro- 
posal to eliminate the discriminatory 
provisions. 

The European Vagrancy Act, 1874, is 
also being repealed. The Act places 
vagrants of European extraction on a 
special footing as compared with the 
vagrants of other nationalities in India. 
** There is no reason for such discriminatory 
treatment and the Act is now sought to be 
repealed,” the statement says. 

The Bill also contains amendments to 
the Indian Extradition Act, 1903, to bring 
ti e law in bne with the above principle. 

GODSE'S APPEAL 

Nathuram V. Godse, who was alleged to 
h we murdered Mahatma Gandhi, has hied a 
p!;tition in the East Punjab High Court at 
S«mla reiterating his right to argue his own 
appeal. He has also made it clear that his 
appeal would be on the charge of conspiracy 
only and not to that of murder : 

** I humbly pray that Vour Lordships 
ma^ be pleased to pass orders that I may 
bt* taktm to the High Court at the time of 
tlM bearing of the appeal, so that I may 
argue m person. 


SEVERANCE FROM HINDU FAMILY 

The question * whether a member oi* a 
Mitakshara Hindu Joint Family can become 
divided in status by issuing notice of his 
intention to separate to the Manager of his 
joint family without issuing notice to the 
other members was decided by His Lord- 
ship, Mr. Justice Viswanatha Sastri, at the 
Madras High Court, while disposing of a 
reference made to him, 

Mr. Justice Satyanarayana Rao held that 
if a member of a Mitakshara joint family 
wanted to sever his joint status from the 
family, he should make that intention 
known to all the other adult members of 
the family. In a matter like this, the 
managing mem*ber had no power to re- 
present the other members so as to enable 
him to accept notice of the severance in 
status and thus to create the disruption. 
His Lordship, after discussing the autho- 
rities cited, disagreed with the opinion 
expressed by the author of Maine’s Hindu 
Law on this point. 

Mr. Justice Panchapakesa Sastri took 
the contrary view, agreeing that the opi- 
nion expressed by the author of Maine's 
Hindu Law was reasonable, viz, that the 
right of a member to sever from the joint 
family was an individual right and consent 
or concurrence of the other members or 
even of the managing member was not 
necessary for it. It was enough if the 
member unequivocally expressed his in- 
tention to become divided. 

In view of the difference of opinion, the 
matter was referred to a third judge, Mr. 
Justice Viswanatha Sastri. His Lordship 
agreed with the view of Mr. Justice Pan- 
ebapakesa Saatri and held, after tracing 
the orgin and development of the Law on 
the point from early Hindu tests, that 
notice need not be given to other mem- 
bers of the family of the intention of the 
individual member to separate himself from 
the family in order to bring about a division 
in status between himself and other mem^ 
bers and that the declaration of intention 
to separate most be clear and oneqoivocal. 
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PAKISTAN’S TAX ON EXPOJRTS 
’ Mr K. C. Neogy,, Commtirce Minister, 
told Parliament that the Pakistan 
Government were agreeable to an early 
conference on the problems of ludo- 
Pakistan trade that were likely to arise 
unless Pakistan’s budget proposals were 
“materially modified.” 

Mr. Neogy, who was opening the debate 
on demands tor gri\tits for the Commerce 
Ministiy, sai 1, “ 1 was somewhat distressed 
to find in the present Budget ot the Pakis- 
tan Government certain pioposals ot taxatitm 
which are .calculated to. affect Pakistan’s 
trade with Isnda and prejudice the interests 
of our country. I am gratified, however, to 
learn that the Pakistan authorities are fully 
convinced of the necessity for intimate and 
whole-hearted co-operation with us in the 
matter of piomoting internal and external 
trade and that they are agreeable to an 
early conference for the purpose of taking 
a comprehensive view of the problems that 
are likely to arise unless their proposals 
are materially modified.” 


INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES 
IN INDIA 

Inflationary tendencies still remain one of 
India's major economic problems, according 
to a world survey of world economic changes 
prepared by the United Nations Department 
of Economic Affairs. The report says ; 

There has been a oontinuation of inflationary 
pressure in most countries of the Far East durii^ 
194®. Id general this pressure has results prima- 
rily from dislocations arising out of the war. It 
has been further aggravated in a number of coun- 
tries by the continued disruption of normal econo- 
mic life caused by internal disturbances. 

In India, post-war inflationary pressures were 
primarily attributable to the large budget deficit 
lor financing public investment, the increase in 
private investment and the decline in per capita 
sappliea of essential goods, particularly food and 
cloth. 

% 

Dfttlmg with the trend of financial and 
trade transactions, the survey says that the 
combined external trade of India and 
Pakistan has in recent years been charscte* 


rised by the substitution of an import balance 
for the traditional export surplus. 

Exports have declined while imports have 
been at a relatively high level owing to 
heavy purchases of capital equipment and 
the necessity of buying considerable quantities 
of cereals from abroad. 

The liquidation of external debts during the war, 
the resulting decline m interest payments abroad, 
and the po«sibihty of drawing upon Indian sterling 
claims on the United Kingdom have rendered 
possible this change in the trade balance. The 
pace at which sterling balances were released slowed 
down in 1948, however, and the balances that are 
released can no longer be freely converted to 
dollars. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES 

In view of certain unavoidable delays 
which have taken place in extending the 
necessary legislation to some of the States 
and the States Unions in connection with 
the Reserve Bank’s enquiry into foreign 
investments in India and Indian investments 
abroad in terms of the Bank’s notification 
of October 2, 1948, the last date for the 
submission of returns by persons in these 
areas as well as in the rest of India has 
been extended upto March 31, 1949. It 
is also notified that no further extension 
of time will be granted beyond this date 
under any circumstances. 


FEDERATION OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr. K. D. Jalan was elected President of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry at the annual 
session of the Federation at Delhi. Other 
office-bearers elected for the year 1949-50 
were: Mr. Tulsidas Ktlachand, Vice- 

President; Mr. D. S. Sen, Treasurer; and 
Mr. K. P. Goenka to represent textiles. 

The following members were co-opted: 
Messrs. Lalji Mehrotra, Kasturbbai Lalbhai, 
A. Shroff, Sbaomukham Chetti, Jagmoban 
Das Japadia and Ramanlal Bhaiebaod Amin. 
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RECOVERY OF* ABDUCTED WOMEN 

Over 300 abducted women and children 
were recovered in Pakistan and sent to 
India daring the last eight months. The 
Government of India had so far registered 
12^101 cases of abduction and 5,671 
persons had been recovered. On the other 
hand, a third of the women recovered 
were not on India’s list. 

Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Minister 
for Transport and Railway, giving this 
information in reply to Mr. R. K. Sidhwa 
in the Dominion Parliament said that most 
of the women recovered in Pakistan had 
been brought to India. Dif]ficulties were, 
however experienced in the case of some 
on account of their personal reluctance to 
return to their orginal families. 

WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES IN INDIA 6 U. S. 

Women’s activities in the United States, 
Lady Rama Rau found, are quite different 
from those in India ** for the simple reason 
that the scope women have in India is 
very much bigger.” 

The Ambassador's wife attributes this to 
the fact that social services are provided 
by the authorities in the United States 
while in India they are not American 
private organisaiions therefore just support 
the services provided by the authorities. 
In India, however, the type of work done 
by women ** reaches down to the people 
much more,” she feels. Womer/s activities 
in India encompass such fields as literacy, 
child and maternity welfare and introduction 
of cottage industries. 

WOMEN CANDIDATES FOR 
EXAMINATION 

The Public Service Commission, West 
Bengal, has requested the Calcutta University 
to record the age of the women candidates 
appearing for difierent examinations of the 
university. The Commission points out that 
while giving appointments to women, they are 
experiencing difEculty in ascertaining the 
actual age of the candidates, 


PAY SCALES FOR BRITISH WOMEN 

Details of the new rates of pay, pensions 
and gratuities for members of the Women’s 
Services have been published as a supple* 
ment to the general announcement made 
in the House of Commons. 

The principle adopted has been that 
following the increases announced for men, 
women's pay should be raised to three 
quarteis of that issued to mt-n of correspon- 
ding rank and seniority. * Retired pay, service 
pensions and long service gratuities for 
women are to be two*thirds those of men. 
Additional ’)ay for women has, in general, 
been abolished, as it was for men, but 
some forms of it (qualification pay for 
A. T. S. officers) will be issued at about 
three-quarters of the rate paid to men. 

Arrangements have been made to ensure 
that no woman receives less under the new 
code than she was receiving before. If her 
old rate, because of war service increment, 
for example, is higher than her new rate 
would be, the allowances will be continued 
at the same rates as for men. 

WOMEN regulars IN THE U. S. A. 

President Truman has just appointed the 
first batch of women officers to the regular 
forces of the United .States Out of the 
total number of 347, 199 have joined the 
army, 120 the air force and 28 the navy. 
These are no temporary assignments but 
regular appointments to military status, 
exactly as in the case of men. In rank 
the ladies range from second lieutenant to 
major. Rather brutally, however, Congress 
has decided to allot rank on the basis of 
age, making 32, for instance, the boundary 
line between first lieutenant and captain, 
and 89 between captain and major. 

COURTESY TO WOMEN IN BUSES 

The Government of Madras have appealed 
to men passengers travelling by buses to 
show courtesy to women passengers and 
relinquish their seats in favour of the latter, 
whenever occasion arises. 
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FEDERAL SERVICE COMMISSION 
•The Government oi India, it is learnt, 
have decided that, except in exceptional 
circumstances, the recommendations of the 
Federal Public Service Commission with 
resfard to the selection of personnel for 
appointments in Government service will 
be accepted. 

In case anf Ministry does not accept the 
recommendations, the reasons will be 
communicated to th^ Commission and the 
Commission given an opportunity to justify 
its recommendations if* so desires. If, after 
further consultation, the Ministry still considers 
that the recommendations should not be 
accepted, the case will be placed before a 
Committee of the Cabinet oonsisting of the 
Prime Minister, the Home Minister and the 
Minister concerned with the appointment. 
This Committee will be the final arbiter 
in such cases. 

While the Federal Public Service Commis- 
sion is only an advisory body, the law 
imposes on the Government the obligation 
to consult the Commission in regard to 
certain appointments. The responsibility, 
after such consultation, however, rests with 
the Government but a convention has been 
in existence by which the recommendations 
of the Commission relating to appointments 
shall be accepted save in exceptional 
circumstances.** 

RAILWAY AMENITIES FOR 
PASSENGERS 

In accordance with orders to Railways from 
the Railway Board for special arrangements 
f^or supply of drinking water in the ensuing hot 
weather to passengers in their compartments 
at important stations, the M. S. M. Railway is 
arranging for an aggregate of 178 watermen 
in addition to the already existing number 
of watermen at principal stations. At 
selected stations these extra watermen, will 
go into the compartments and offer to fill 
the passengers* vessels without waiting for 
' the passengers to go to them and ask for 
water. These special arrangements are 
being made as an experiment. 


REUTER GOODWILL MISSION 

A delegation of newspaper proprietors 
in England under the leadership of Lord 
Layton, Chairman of Reuters Board, arrived 
in India on a goodwill mission. The other 
members of the delegation are Mr. Malcolm 
Graham, Chairman of Wit Express anu 6'Arf', 
Wolverhampton, Mr. R. A. Henderson, 
Chairman of the Australian Associated 
Press, and Mr. C. J. Chancellor, General 
Manager, Reuters, London. 

It will be recalled that Reuters entered^ 
into an agreement with the Indian news- 
papers’ proprietors on a partnership basis 
for the supply of foreign news to India. 
The Press Trust of India has been organi- 
sed and taken over Reuters machii ery in 
India under the terms of that agre ment. 
There are loose ends yet to be tied and 
it is necessary that there should be further 
discussions between the Press Trust of India 
and Reuter Board. The object of the missioii 
is to complete the discussions in India. 

MEMORIAL TO LATE SAROJINI DEVI 

An appeal for a fund of tea lakhs of 
rupees to raise a memorial to the late Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu in the shape of a children’s 
hospital has been issued over the 
signatures of the Governor- General. Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari, the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, and others. 
The memorial hospital is to be constructed 
near the Kamala Nehru and Begnm Azad 
Memorial institutions at Allahabad and will 
be managed in co-operation with them. 


TOURIST TRAFFIC 
The Sub-Committee of the Tourist Traffic 
Advisory Committee, meeting at Delhi, 
unanimously agreed to a suggestion to set 
up a Tourist Traffic branch in the Central 
Ministry of Transport. One of the main 
functions of the branch would be to co- 
ordinate the work of various bodies engaged 
in Tourist Traffic and generally help such 
organisations. 
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The Life and Message of Shri Shankara 

By The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. KHER 
Premier of Bombay. 


I N a striking passage in ‘The Discovery 
of India* Pandit Jawaharlal Nehtu thus 
sums up the hfe-woik and greatness 
of Shankara : 

“ Shankara was a man of amazing energy 
and vast activity. He was no escapist 
retiring into his shell or into a corner 
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of the forest, seeking hts own individnal 
perfection and oblivions of what happened 
to others. Born in Malabar in the far 
South of India, be travelled incessantly 
all over India^ meeting innunierable 


people, arguing, debating, reasoning, 
convincing,, and filling them with a 
part of his own passion and tremendous 
vitality. He ^was evidently a man who 
was intensely conscious of his mission, a 
man who looked upon the whole of 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas 
as his held of action and as something 
that held together culturally and was 
infused by the same spirit, though this 
might take many external forms. He 
strove hard to synthesize the diverse 
currents that were troubling the mind of 
India of his day and to build a unity 
of outlook out of that diversity. In a 
btief life of ihirty-two years he did the 
work of many long lives and left such 
an impress of his powerful mind and 
rich personality on India that is very 
evident today. He was a curious mixture 
of a philosopher and scholar, an agnostic 
and a mystic, a poet and a saint, and 
in addition to all this, a practical reformer 
and an able organizer. He built up, for 
the first time within the Brahminical fold, 
ten religious orders and out of these four 
are very much alive to*day. He establish- 
ed four great Maths or monasteries, 
locating them far from each other, almost 
at the four corners of India. One of 
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these was in the south at Sr in geri in My8ore» 
another at Puri on the east Coasts the 
third at Dwarka *in Kathiawar on the 
west coast, and the fourth at Badrinath 
in the heart of the Himalayas. At the 
age of thirty>two this Brahmin from the 
tropical south died at Kedarnath in the upper 
snow-covered reaches of the Himalayas. ** 
According to the, generally accepted idea, 
Shankara was born in 788 A D. and died 
in 820. At the time of his birth, India 
was in a state of disunion and disintegration. 
There was a large number of States, each 
warring with the others. ^ King Harsha*s 
empire had broken up, and in Northern 
India the Rajputs were struggling for 
supremacy. Buddhism was fast declining 
and a number of creeds had sprung up 
with crude ideas and cruder practices. The 
great religion of the Upanishads and also 
of the Buddha were nearly forgotten. What 
India required at the time was a dynamic 
personality, who could infuse a new spirit 
in the country and prove to be a strong 
rallying point for her cultural and religious 
forces. Shankara eminently fulfilled the 
need. From amongst the innumerable Srutis 
and Smritis he selected mainly the Gita, the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta Sutras and wrote 
illuminating commentaries on them. By unas- 
sailable logic and by his own pure life he 
proved that through appropriate discipline 
and conduct a man could attain the goal 
of religion in one’s life. He was himself 
a great Sanyasin, and laid considerable 
etress on the need of every one leading a 
pure life. Sanyas did not mean Inactivity 
to him and what he accomplished within 
his brief life of thirty-two years will be 
considered staggering by any ordinary man. 


He preached a religion* of strength and 
made the teachings of the Upanisl^ads 
current coin in the country. He proved 
that mortal man is really immortal and that 
man is a master of himself and nature. « 
Godhood is immanent in man. Iswarah 
Sarvabhutanam and to realise this would 
be to overcome all ills and to attain indes- 
cribable peace. The mysterious Ego control- 
ling our mind is a part of the immortal 
and indestructible Supreme Force Paramatma 
whose true nature is Sachidananda True 
liberation consists in realising the oneness 
of the individual soul with the absolute soul. 

Such, in brief, was the message of 
Shankara. In his own way he was a great 
nation-builder. The very fact that he 
established four Maths in the four corners 
of the country to encourage the idea of 
the fundamental unity of India and that he 
wrote all his works in Sanskrit shows that 
his aim was to make India culturally one. 
He took all that was good in the various 
tenets of his time and made it part of 
Hinduism as he expounded it. 

The world is torn, at present, by jealousy 
and hatred. The whole of our civilization is 
threatened by the atom bomb. In our own 
country, there is still considerable communal 
and other bitterness, though Mahatma 
Gandhi staked his life on its eradication and 
ultimately had to give it up as a supreme 
sacrifice. The only remedy for this sorry 
state of affairs is the dominance of altruism 
and love over egoism and hatred. Why 
should I love my neighbour? Because in 
essence he and I are one. We are made 
of the same stuff ; we cannot'^must . not 
bate each other as parts of the same body 
and muat not hate eaph other. This feeling 
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should be assidudusly cultivated throuifh love of fellowmen. By prayer and pure 

culture, social institutions and a radic.il action, 2oastant meditation on the grefit 

transformation of the personality of the truth of our essential *being and by disinte- 

people. The last is perhaps the most rested service to our fellow- beings we attain 

important. But how is it to be brought such realization, and our life acquires a 

about ? With all the power of his gre^t deep meaning and purpose. That is the 

intellect and vigorous personality Shankaia message of Vedanta as interpreted by 

proclaimed the great Ved antic truth that Shankara and reinterpreted in our own day 

realization of our unity with God is the by Shri Ramakrishna^ Paramahamsa and 

panacea for all ills. In the present day Vivekananda, by Rabindranath Tagore and 

context we might say that an intense Mahatma Gandhi. And that is the only 

realization of our oneness would lead to effective ans«irer Jko the challenge of the 

elimination of egoism and hatred and to atom bomb. 

• 

New Houses for Old-New Houses for All • 

By Mr. F. W. CORBETT. 

: 0 : 

I HE question of providing adequate and make the provision of pucca housing for 
1 suitable accommodation for all, has them relatively unimportant, 

always been a problem especially in the According to the census of 1941 only 
urban and industrial areas, but has now thirteen per cent, of the population of Indii 

become a matter of urgency, by reason of is town-dwelling, but as the Post-war popula- 

the great increase of population in these tion of every city and urban area has been 

areas, and the impossibility of meeting the practically doubled, it is reasonable to assume 

needs of all, owing to the insufficiency of that the urban population of India is now 

accommodation. about twenty-five per cent, of the entire 

When the immense population of India, population, 
amounting to nearly three hundred and forty This paper attempts to suggest a scheme 
millions is considered the problem of provid- simultaneous provision of dwelling 

ing accommodation for all in a reasonable houses not only for this twentyfive per cent, 

period of time, appears, at first sight, to be population, but also for the seveotyfive 

insuperable, but fortunately, as the report of cent, of the rural areas, in a relatively 

the Industrial housing Sub-committee pub- envisaged in 

llshcd some time ago 'rightly remarks, the Industrial Housing Sub-committee Report, 
shortage of housing is more acutely felt only or in ai^ other report published so far. If 

in the larger centres of population, as the vigorously carried out, it can provide every 

great mass of the people live in areas of less family in the rural areas with a decent 

than two thousand souls etch, sod the climatic dwelling within two years, can ease the 

.conditiona for the greater part of the year, poahion in the urban areas within five years, 
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can completely bouse the entire urban 
population in ten to twenty years^ and there- 
after ensure that the provision of accommoda- 
tion keeps pace with the g[rowth in population. 

Nothing adds to the dignity and self- 
respect of a man, than the fact that he is able 
to walk head erect into the house, instead of 
having to literally crawl into it, as so many 
of our people in ttie rural areas, and in the 
slum areas of our large cities now have to do. 

It is very easy to achieve this in the ruial 
areas in a short time, ancl with the minimum 
of labour and expense. The various designs 
of houses built of concrete, suggested and 
advertised from time to time, are excellent 
in their way, but are not necessary nor 
desirable for the rural areas and for the 
poorer sections in the urban areas, where the 
first consideration should be the immediate 
proinston of cheap, easily constructed houses 
of the minimum standard of 100 square 
feet per person as laid down by the 
committee. Such dwellings can be easily 
erected, with little more than the cost of 
the labour, with the help of the prospective 
tenants themselves. There is no need to 
wait till cement, steel, and other expensive 
types of building materials are available. 
Nature has been prolific in providing our 
country with an abundant supply of clay 
and of building stone of every variety for 
building our houses. Temples, palaces and 
structures of every description have been 
built with these materials from time immem- 
oriil, and have stood the test of storm and 
•tress for centuries. These materials are 
still in abundant supply, and, every village, 
town or other locality may easily obtain 
its requirements from within a radios of a 
few milesi at a minimum of cost in labour 


and transport. It would be a criminal and 
short sighted policy not to make use of 
these bounteous gifts of nature, and to 
hanker after steel, cement and other 
new-fangled and expensive materials which * 
are in short supply, and beyond the means 
of the poor. 

Nor is it necessary nor desirable to go 
in for pre-fabricated houses — another of 
those fads, created by the war. Prefabri- 
cated houses are alright as a temporary 
expedient. They are still on their trial, 
and their durability has yet to be proved. 
They are also not suitable for Indian 

conditions, where fairly thick mud or stone 
walls are necessary to keep out the excessive 
heat. Their comparatively higher cost also 
militates against their extensive use. There 
will be no need for them if we make 
more extensive and rational use ol the 

cheap materials readily at hand. 

For the poorest classes, and taking the 
rural areas first, the walls may be of mud, 
or of mud and brick, which are cheaper 
than cement, and have served them well 
for building purposes all these centuries. 
But the houses should be better built, 
with higher pliuths aud walls, and more 
doors and windows. If built entirely of 

mud, the walls may be of the improved 

type, reinforced with stone chips, and 
pressed into blocks in long wooden frames, 
as recently adopted and demonstrated by 
the military authorities. 

The great advantage of this type of 
dwelling houses is, that work on them may 
be started immediaUly and simultaneously 
in every rural area by the people them- 
selves during the idle periods between the 
harvests, and without having to wait for 
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materials that ar& in short supply. All 
that .they will need is a little advice and 
guidance. The first requisite is to decide 
the minimum standard dimensions for each 
dwelling. A survey may then be made of 
each village. In cases where the already 
existing dwellings are of less than the 
standard dimensions decided on, the 
owners or occupants may be helped and 
*ad vised to reconstruct them to the required 
dimenifions. As soon as a few such houses 
are reconstructed, other owners will see 
their advantages, and readily accept the 
help and advice to rebuild their own. 
Where they are prepared to rebuild with 
bricks or other suitable materials, they 
should, of course be encouraged to do so. 

In addition, new dwellings may be built 
for those who have none. In this work 
of building new dwellings, care most be 
taken to build according to plan, and not 
haphazardly, as in the past The best 
plan would be to build in rows, each 
dwelling to consist of two rooms of the 
required dimensions, with a kitchen and a 
bathing place and a little courtyard at the 
rear. An open space of eight or ten feet 
may be provided between each building or 
group of two or three buildings, and twenty- 
five to thirty buildings may be built in 
each row. The next row may face the 
first, across a street, not less than fifteen 
feet wide. Each street will then consist of 
fifty to sixty houses, and, taking the aver- 
age number of person^ per household to 
be four, will provide accommodation for two 
huttidred souls. A village of two thousand 
souls will therefore consist* of ten such 
rows of dwelling houses, old and new. If 
this plan is vigorously carried out, all the 
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villages and rural areas can be rebuilt 
simultaneously, with the help of the people 
themselves, to provide every family with a 
dwelling of the standard dimensions within 
a period of two years. This is a result 
well worth striving for. 

The problem becomes more difficult and 
complicated as we approach the urban 
areas and larger centres of population, 
where slums, built up areas, and so called 
vested interests have to be contended with. 
But none oi these need stand in the way. 
of affecting an immediate and reasonable 
improvement in the existing deplorable 
conditions Large scale slum clearance such 
as has been envisaged in an ambitious 
scheme recently announced for Calcutta, 
and costing no less than 75 crores of 
rupees, will only unnecessarily put off the 
required improvements indefinitely, whereas 
what is required is the immediate provision 
of more accommodation, and the immediate 
improvement in the present highly insanitary 
conditions, both of which may be taken in 
hand simultaneously. 

Taking slum clearance first, we may 
begin by breaking down and rebuilding the 
squalid, insanitary, ill-ventilated leanto huts 
of old mattings and kerosene oil tins, which 
disgrace and disfigure many localities in all 
our larger cities. Where they are owned 
by profit seeking renters, they should be 
compelled to rebuild them to the required 
standards. Where they are owned' by the 
occupants themselves, or by the local 
authority, the expense should be borne by 
the latter. At the same time a procesa of 

Uiinning out" may be adopted, by pulling 
down an unnecessary room or wall here 
and there, to improve the ventilation, and 
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by pulling down an entire hut or two at 
regular intervals in each street, for tte same 
purpose. This thinning out” may be 
accomplished with the least friction, and 
with the greatest common measure of 
agreement, by forming a committee of a 
few responsible residents of each locality, 
with the Municipal Commissioner, the 
Municipal Engineer «and Health Officer, 
where they aie available, to advise on 
which houses or portions thereof, may be 
.pulled down to effect the necessary improve- 
ments. This method is much quicker and far 
h*S8 expensive than completely breaking down- 
and rebuilding an entire area, and has the 
added advantage of causing the least 
disturbance or dishousing of the occupants. 

Simultaneously with this ‘'thinning out*' 
process, a ” filling in” piocess may also 
be adopted, by building, or encouraging 
the building of new houses in the open 
spaces that may be available in each locality. 
Elaborate development and housing schemes 
necessarily take years to materialise, whereas 
what is required is immediate relief. Our 
immediate objectives as far as the urban 
areas are concerned are therefore, to “thin 
out ” the slums, and to “ fill in ” the open 
spaces. Both may be accomplished with a 
little active help from the Government. 

This is a ‘shortterm* policy for providing 
immediate relief For ‘long term* planning 
it should be the policy of every Government, 
and of every local authority, and, it should 
be made incumbent on every large employer 
of labour, to provide at least five per cent 
of its employees with suitable accommodation 
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at reasonable rents at onde, and thereafter, 
to add at least five per cent eVery year, *If 
this is done, every urban dweller will be 
provided with a bouse suitable to his means 
and requirements within twenty years. As 
at least one-half of the urban population 
is already provided with accommodation, 
this means that the entire urban popu- 
lation will be suitably housed within ten years. 

Until such time s% this is accomplished* 
the extravagant building of luxury 1)ouses 
by the very rich should be prohibited. For 
instance, it was recently announced that a 
Calcutta millionaire has planned to build a 
mammoth luxury mansion of seven storeys, 
provided with every refinement of luxury 
with four lifts constructed of bronze and 
aluminium, etc., etc., at a cost of seventyfive 
lakhs, to house his family and servants con- 
sisting of only 120 souls I Not to be undone, a 
Bombay millionaire is also reported to be 
contemplating a building of outstanding size, 
replete with every modern comfort on a 
scale hitherto unknown in India at a cost of 
three crores of rupees, for occupation by 
wealthy tenants! Such fantastic schemes are 
bad enough in normal tim>>s, but are a crime 
against society at a time when millions have 
not even a roof over their heads. These 
millionaires should be persuaded, if not forced 
to use their wealth to provide much needed 
accommodation for the poorer classes of 
tenants at reasonable rents and to defer 
their fantastic schemes to more prosperous 
times. For the present the policy and 
purpose of everybody should be, *‘New 
Houses for old, and a house for ev^iy 
family, rural or .urban**. 



THE INFANT STATE OF- INDONESIA - 

•. By Prof C. S. SRINIVASACHARIAR, ma 
, Principal, RDM College ^^Swaganga 


F or nearly three years and a half, from 
March 1942 to Aagust 1945, Japanese 
propaganda in Java Uboured hard to spread 
the exaltation of the Asiatic and the humi- 
liation ol the White man in the minds of 
the youth and the illiterate masses, parti- 
cularly by means of the radio, the press 
and the popular staye. More important 
than the Japanese Army personnel, left in 
the Island on their evacuation was the 
vast quantity of ammunition, guns, bayonets 
an 1 rifles, secured by the Indonesians, 
partly l.ken from unresisting Japanese 
soIdU rs end partly handed over voluntarily 
by the J panese themselves, including con- 
trol of I heir concentration camps. When 
the allied victory came about, these con- 
centration camps did not at all 
benefit and continued to suffer, while 
fear of starvation increased for the 
intern t'cs. 

The Republic of Indonesia was proclaimed 
on the 17th August 1945 with a great 
flourish of trumpets. In Sumatra enthu- 
siasm was not so great. It was only a 
year afterwards that the Republican leaders 
were able to claim that Island as the second 
great pillar of their national structure. But 
in Borneo the Freedom Movement no 
•ooner started than it withered away. There 
was no stir at all in the Northern Celebes, 
and but very little in the Lesser Sun das 
and in the Dutch New Guinea. In the 
rich Island of Bali, with its predominantly 
Hindn culture, the political influence from 
Mtthammedan Java was comparatively small. 
Dr. Soekarno has been the main pillar of 
the Moyement. 


The next great Indonesian leader, Dr. 
Muhammad Hatta, had first fallen under 
the spell of German National Socialism and 
early grew up to be a champion of an 
independent Republican Status for his coun- 
try. Both Hatta and Soekarno had ardently 
believed that Indoqesian Independence 
would be realised under the new Jtipanese 
Order for Eastern Asia. Sjariffoedin, the 
next leadei, is more westernised than the 
others. Soetan Sjahrir, the youngest of the 
four leaders, is a Sumatran hy birth and 
frequently interned in New Guin#*a ajid 
elsewhere ; and he was quite firm in his 
determination not to have any collaboration 
with the Japanese. 

The Indonesian Republic was blessed at 
its birth by the dying Japanese Empire ‘^in 
the shadow of the flames caused by the 
atom bombs of America,’* but it is eqnalK 
certain that the Republic was not wholly 
of Japanese manufacture. At Dalath, near 
Saigon, the historic meeting of Soekarno 
attended by Hatta, and Radjiman, the 
Japanese-sponsored Mayor of Batavia, with 
the Japanese Field Marshal Terauchi, took 
place on the 11th August 1945. Three 
days later the proclamation was finally made 
of the birth of Indonesia, with its red and 
white flag and no compromising colours 
either of Dutch blue or of the Japanese 
Rising Sun. The younger generation felt 
that they were nearly as good as the Japa- 
nese and far better than the Europeans; 
while the Pelopors (the Youth Movement) 
included a number of fanatics for the Re- 
publican cause and many bands of terrorifta 
and suicide squads. 
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For some months anarchy continued to 
prevail. The Chinese in the Islands who 
numbered two million^, were set upon by 
the poorer people and robbed and perse- 
cuted as they formed the easiest prey to 
the h()olig.«n ^I< menis. The Dutch, including 
the Dutch folk, bad expected speedy 

lehef by the Allied Troops. Dutch rule 
in the past was interpreted, on the one 
side, as a creditable recoid of three centu- 
ries of eiilsaliieiJiin-i.t and progtess, but on 
the other condemned as three long centu- 
lies of exploitation and oppression. The 
numerous States and Regencies scattered 
over the islands, especially in Sumatra, 
under the control of nominally-hereditary 
Sultans and of nominated Regents, were also 
warmed by zeal for the Republican cause. 
The Dutch contended that Indonesian Na- 
tionalism had developed somewhat prema- 
turely, and transformed itself within less 
than two decades from a local and East 
Javanese to a pan-Indonesian basis. The 
Dutch Di®otenant-Governor-General, Dr. 
Hubertus van Mook, had been a sober 
politician in the past and had strenuously 
worked for the good of the East Indies, 
both culturally and politically. He had 
* always been striving, negotiating, arguing, 
planning and pleading, only to find that 
the agreements he had successively hoped 
to achieve had always become elusive and 
tantalising. Soekarno had always been 
immovable from his goal of a sovereign 
Indonesian Republic, though be permitted his 
followers to go through the wearisome pro- 
cesses of negotiations, arguments and counter- 
argumentSt leading to tentative agreements* 
Tbt Mltd SapremSi, Coamssiiilm was 
anxious diat British Indian Troops should 
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not get themselves involved in the internal 
politics of Indonesia, particularl;^ becauj^fe 
Indian opinion was not sensitive about the 
use of the Indian troops to suppress the 
independence and national movements in 
any Asiatic country Their aim was merely 
to restore peaceful conditions ar4d allow free 
expression of opinion and action that would 
lead to a final settlement 

For some months confusion was rampant, 
in the land. When Indian troops landed 
for restoring order in October, 1945, bitter 
fighting persisted between the Japanese and 
the Indonesians, mainly due to the desire 
of the latter to obtain Japanese Arms. The 
British Command claimed to have faithfully 
followed a policy of restraint in the sup- 
pression of terrorism and disorder. But 
terrorism remained a persistent sore during 
all the months of negotiations that followed. 
A competent observer has shrewdly noticed 
that the Indonesian National Movement had 
been initially vitiated by the limited know- 
ledge and small political experience of its 
leaders and also by the effect of three 
years of Japanese training and propaganda. 
In the process opportunities for private 
revenge, loot and massacre were much 
greater than in normal national movements. 
II 

Soekarno, who was proclaimed the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Indonesia in the 
second week of November 1945, formed a 
new Cabinet with Sjahrir both as the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for both Home 
and Foreign Afifairs. The President retained 
bis firm bold upon the enthusksm and the 
afiectloni uf iibe mmmki 
tile 

Java, leaving bis Prime Minister to deal 
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with the delicate *4tid compliceted political 
' aitoatlon at Batavia. The new Premier 
remained cloaely linked with hta master, 
and never abated one jot of the reiterated 
demand for complete independence. In- 
deed, the Indonesian Cabinet felt itself to 
be strong enough to compel the 
Dutch negotiators to come to its doors 
for settlement, instead of its going to 
the Dutch Government requesting an 
understanding. 

Sjahrir first took part in a series of con- 
ferences with the British and Dutch 
Delegations in an endeavour to bring about 
a final settlement of Dutch and Indonesian 
relations. In Sumatra, the Republican 
Movement was confined to Palembang and 
Medon ; in Celebes the Indonesian leaders 
and local chiefs were at first unwilling to 
co-operate with the Dutch, but soon 
returned to order ; *and in Borneo the silence 
of desolation had always prevailed. Van 
Mook put forward appeal alter appeal to the 
Supreme Command urging the adoption of a 
firmer hand in Java as no political agreement 
was possible while acts of terrorism continued. 
But time was inexorably on the side of the 
new Republic. Sjahir disliked in bis heart 
all the acts of terrorism, but for the time, 
turned a blind eye towards them. Jogjakarta 
was mncb better sotted for the Republican 
leaders than Batavia. Thns between Batavia 
and Jogjakarta there was both tug and 
war^ but the tug was all on the part of the 
Dutch, and the war all on the part of the 
Indonesians, with no connection between 
tbMu** Dikdi 

nag t i it i w u sii ftemselves and the Indonesians 
the Republican leaders consistently held 
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that their independence had already become 
a fait act pmpH, 

in 

The constitntion framed for the Republic 
has a strong leaning towards that of the U.S.A., 
giving the President great powers to proclaim 
martial law and to disallow bills passed by 
the Council of Representatives and an article 
establishes socialistic nationalisation of 
everything On the other side, the Dntch 
declaration of Policy elaborated the principles 
of re-organibdtion of the East Indies sketched 
by Queen Wilhelmina in 1942 and held 
out the prospect of combined independence 
and collaboration for the Indonesians in 
the Commonwealth. 

A moderate political organisation emerged 
out of the practical turmoil, claiming to 
voice the opinions of millions of Indonesians 
who were not caught up by the Republican 
fervour, but as usual with all moderate 
movements, in stirring times it did not 
secure success and its leaders were naturally 
denounced by the Republicans as 
Datcb-pnppets. 

Talks on the new proposals began in 
February 1946 for negotiating a political 
stmctnre based upon fall freedom and self- 
determination for the Indonesiana snfficient 
to aatisfy all except the Extremist elements. 
As before. Van Mook talked and talked 
and flew often to Holland to get renewed 
instructions, while Sjahrir listened, and 
frequently journeyed between Batavia and 
Jogjakarta. All the time Soeksmo kept 
himself in splendid isolstkii, But soon 
Isffuee befeu ks had M iaereMiog 
numbers to take over, by gradual steps, 
fron^ the British the task of maintaining 
order; and Sjahrir vigordusly protested 
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•gainst their landings, but urged counsels 
of moderation upon his Extremist followers. 
The result was that among the Republicans 
the moderates parted company from the 
fanatics, though they would not give up 
the cause of the Republic. Van Mook now 
offered a Free State of Java, that would 
be a partner with the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands in the Federation of Indonesia 
and the partnership was to last during the 
transition period necessary for the Free 
State to grow into a full-r-developed nation. 
The offer was refused ; on which the Dutch 
were prepared to acknowledge an Indonesian 
Republic. Now the Indonesians wanted the 
recognition of their State as the one Republic 
of Indonesia. After this Sjahrirwas kidnapped 
but set at liberty soon ; and the incident 
did not cause more than a passing flatter. 

In the Conference in Malino in Celebes 
held in July 1946 Van Mook stuck to bis 
original stand. A later conference gave no 
practical results By October 1946 there 
were 65,000 Dutch troops in Java well 
armed and trained; and a Royal Commissioner- 
General was now sent over from Holland 
for negotiating a final settlement ; but though 
a truce was obtained through the mediation 
of the British Special Commissioner for 
South East Asia, Sjabrir held that the 
principle of Federation should be carried 
further than the Dutch had suggested, and 
that Indonesia would like to acquire member- 
ship of the United Nations Organisation. He 
also desired a clear definition of relations 


between the Republic anB the rest of Indo- 
nesia as well as with the Netherlands. The 
new Cabinet of the Republic that was now 
constituted (October 1946) was representative 
of all parties ; and for the first time the 
Netherlands Gevernment officially recognised 
the Republic, though they did not as yet 
announce what the constituent parts and 
territories of the Republic should be and 
did not certainly agree that Sumatra shoulfl 
yet be a part of it. 

Thus a settlement was at last arrived at ; 
but the proposals were fiercely opposed in 
Holland itself; and Soekarno held aloof, as 
usual, at Jogjakarta, obviously ignoring 
both the negotiations and the agreement 

The draft Liggadjati agreement broke to 
pieces on a dispute over article 15, which 
referred to the Government of the Nether- 
lands having power to initiate forthwith 
legal measures to adjust the constitutional 
and international position of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands to the new situation. 
This agreement clearly Indicated bow far 
the Netherlands Government were willing 
to go ; but it had no real effect upon 
Indonesian opinion. The Dutch could win 
over Sjahrir, but not Soekarno, nor Hatta, 
nor Sjaffudin. Thus the new year of 
1947 opened with a normal truce that was 
Intended to cover the whole of Indonesia 
but the battle of bullets and the perpetra- 
tion of atrocities continued, leaving 

everything unsettled. 

« 

{To be conHmei) 





Kantilal and the Octopus : A Story 

.. By Mr. DEVENDRA PRATAP 


K antilal took the bottle oi 

** Pneumocure ” in his hand and 
examined it carefnlly, tallying the particulars 
on the label with those jotted down in his 
note book. 

Seems all right/' he said. ** How much ? " 
^‘5|8, Sir/' 

• *^What? But the controlled price is 3{8, 
surely ?" 

The shopkeeper who was a shrewd, 
narrow-eyed, fat man with four chins and a 
smtle that seemed laid on his face with a 
brush, winked. 

“ You are right, Sir/’ he said. But, 
alas 1 we don’t get it at controlled rates 
from the wholesalers. We buy it in the 
black market ourselves — for esteemed custo- 
mers like you The words trickled out 
of his mouth like synthetic honey and his 
smile deepened into one of obsequiousness. 

*'You lie," said Kantilal, trying to keep 
his voice even." " I] know you get a quota 
from the Civil Supplies Department/' 

My good Sir, but how much ? Aye, 
Three dozen bottles a month. Pchah. And 
I have a hundred patrons to think of" 
* That was the black marketeer's way — 
always. Kantilal smiled grimly at the 
familiar words. 

** 1 don't see," he said emphatically, ** that 
that gives you any right to resort to the 
black market, baying or selling. If it 
were Brilliantine or a* comb, your action 
would be bad enough in all conscience. 
But it is not Brilliantine. It is a medicine. 
An essftitiai medicine for children. To 
blackmacket in it is to gamble with a 
qtiHd's bit* It is a orimo*** 


The shopkeeper's * smooth silky smile 
vanished suddenly as if some one had run 
a blotting paper across his pudgy face. 
His eyes became steely. He curled his 
lip and all his four chins jutted out to 
assume an expression of derision. 

Then take your precious child into the 
General Ward oi a Hospital," he snapped. 
" Why come to a shop ? Why buy an expen** 
sive medicine ? If the child’s life is so 
dear, why not fork out what I ask?" He 
made a quick movement and snatched the 
bottle from Kantilal’s hand, passing it on 
to an assistant behind him. Crime indeed I 
It would be a happier world if people had 
less of this blasted Socialism in their heads 
and more in their pockets." 

Of the customers present, a few laughed 
outright — people, Kantilal noticedi who 
wore stylish suits and diamond rings and 
had more than one chin ; some grinned 
sheepishly — those of the spineless middle 
class who wanted the best of both worlds; 
only a very few— the young idealists— 
ranged themselves on Kantilal's side. 

"But he is fight*' said one of these. 
" You ought not to blackmarket, you know." 
His tone was serious but pusillanimous. 
" You are not co<-operating with the 
Government." 

Two or three men laughed— those with 
the well fed appearance. The spineless 
continued to listen attentively, now and 
then wagging their heads indecisively, altirays 
endorsing the majority viewpoint 

"Co-operating with the Government!" 
said one of the multiple chins, gufktwing 
as if he had come across a' rare }okn» He 
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turned towards the man. ** Yon youngs 
hjc^odf are all alike. Empty-headed idea* 
liite. You know nothing. What baa the 
Government done for na that we should 
eo*operaie with it, eh ? Can you answer 
that? Look at me. 1 am a Bnildingf Con- 
tractor, In 1942, my income was 30 
thousand a month and I had three de-luxe 
cars. And to-day ? Joday, I offer “ prasad** 
in a temple if I make two. And, as to 
cars, I suppose some tvould call a miserable 
14 H. P. contrivance a car 1 " 

He spat bitterly and continued : ** And 

why have I come to such a pass ? Because 
of our worthy National Government. 
Because of checks and counterchecks on 
my honesty. As if it could ever be in 
doubt 1 Merely to ensure that my cement 
will not be examined too closely, 1 slip 
across five thousand to an officer, only to 
find another officer above him who keeps 
reveriing to its * poor* quality. Poor quality, 
indeed 1 And when I have greased his 
palm too, up comes another— and yet 
another. There is no end of them. And 
eventually one turns up — he's rare, 1,11 
admit — who will not accept my ' envelopes’ 
and creates all sorts of fuss checking up 
on the bricks to find out if they are really 
first class. Bah. Sheer persecution, I call 
it Co^optraUng with the GovemmoniV* 
He spat again. Turning to the shopkeep- 
er, he bought six tins of a tonic food 
at thrice the controlled price and left 
the shop. 

The shopkeeper and several of the 
remaining customers laughed hefrtily and 
the protest which had risen to the lips of 
^ young man was siWnd. With a shrug 
his shouldsrst W dullidtsd his purchases 
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and slunked quietly odt of the shopi 
followed by the other Mdealists and the 
^ spineless.' 

Kantilal flushed with anger. The fellow x 
had talked nonsense and his logic had 
annoyed him. At the back of his mind 
was the image of his two-year-old child 
Ramesh. He was in the throes of pneu- 
monia and, as a last resort, the doctor had 
ordered ** Pneumocure". Nothing else — if 
anything — could save the boy, he had 
declared finally. So Kantilal had left the 
house at once, promising his young 
distracted wife that he would be back 
very shortly. 

And here was Pneumocure" right 
before his eyes. And it was not as if 
the difference was much. He could afford 
the two rupees extra which the shopkeeper 
demanded. But ought he ? He was in a 
fix. He thought, sifted and weighed the 
issues carefully, dispassionately, and at last 
proceeded to the counter. 

** All right, dahaf"* he said. Give me a 
bottle." 

The shopkeeper’s sticky smile appeared 
again — along with his doormat attitude. 

" My wise Sir, '* he said in a confidential 
whisper. " I'm glad you see reason at 
last. These are not the days for idealtstni 
You have a child to save and I— I have 
my large family to think of, eh ? Well, well, 
here you are. And remember me when- 
ever you need solnething you can't get 
anywhere else, see ? I stock everything-^ 
fwtything** 

Kantilal nodded his head apprudatively, 
put some eohn on die counter and tnidted 
the bottle of Pnetnnocufe" In his pediet. 
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** But it it oqI{ 3)8, my dear Sir/* said 
the shopkeeper, cotmttDg the money a 
second time before Kantilal, coin by coin, 
so aa» to make no mistake. 

” That’s right,” said Kantilal/* ” 3|8 is 
the price and 3)8 yon gel. Not a pice 
more.” 

” Yon cheat,” cried the shopkeeper, his 
face livid with rage. 

” Give me back the bottle.” 

” No,** cried Kantilal, equally loudly. 
** And if yon don't keep a civil tongue in your 
head, may be I’ll have to show yon how 
hard my knuckles are.” 

A crowd collected. A constable appeared. 

” Hey, hey. What's all this ? ” the latter 
asked, stepping forward and saluting the 
shopkeeper. 

” Let me see the bottle,” he demanded 
when be was abreast of the situation. He 
took the bottle, examined it carefully, and was 
about to give it back to the shopkeeper when 
Kantilal smartly jerked it out of his hand. 

”Sel” be exclaimed, ” Our worthy incor- 
ruptible police, eh ? Never heard of Sardar 
Patel, have you ?” Then turning to the shop- 
keeper, he said quietly : ” You'll have to 
come with me to the Police Station, master. 

, This constable cannot settle our differences. 

The fat man looked nervously about him 
and his tone changed Immediately. ”The 
Police Station?” he querried in a voice that 
betrayed bis fear. ” But. my dear Sir, there 
art no differences. None at all. You are 
right. The price is 8)8. Thank you. Sir, 
thank you/’ 

Kantilal thought again* Here was the end 
of the matter^^o far as ke was concerned. 

.^S^uld he leave it at that and run home with 
the {irecione drttg? But someihing Inside 
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him prevented him taking this easy course# 
this line of least resistance. He caught hold 
of the fat man by .the scruff of his neck 
and dragged him out of the shop. 

must see it through,” he said fiercely, 
” It is my duty. So, unless you want me to 
kick you all the way like a football, you will 
come quietly, my friend. And you too/’ he 
added turning towards the constable. 

He was not a very powerful man but a 
certain seal within him — a kind of fire— gave 
him the courage of a lion and, completely 
cowed by it, the shopkeeper and the police- 
man followed him meekly. 

By the time they reached the Police Station, 
an enthusiastic crowd — never much in sym- 
pathy with the undeservedly wealthy or the 
”red turban” — was trailing behind them, 
cheering lustily. 

Before the Inspector in charge, Kantilal 
stated his case simply. The lat man followed 
with a brazen denial and the constable 
supported the fat man. Under the tabls^ 
something papery passed from the shopkeeper 
to the officer whose face immediately lit up 
with a smile of xomprehension. He took 
Kantilal aside and whispered something into 
bis ear. 

** Are you trying to bribe me into silence, 
officer ?*' said Kantilal amazed at the other's 
words. ” Shameful, I bring you a specific 
case of black marketing — you have no idea 
at what coat to myself — and you want to hush 
it up 1 But I might have known. For the last 
time, are you or are you not going to register 
my complaint against this man? Because, if 
not, perhaps I'd better get in touch with the 
& P. Tm determined to see this thing ihrou^, 
you may rest assured. Somebody^ got to 
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give a lead. The Octopus must have its 
teutacles cut. 

*He knew that much time was being wasted. 
Every moment was precious to the life of his 
child. But he heroically ignored the lesser 
and stuck doggedly to the greater. 

At length, the Inspector seemed to become 
convinced that this fanatic young man was 
in dead earnest. Reluctantly, lingering 
over every movement, he produced a 
register and leisurely took down Kantilars 
dictation. 

Any witnesses ?** he asked triumphantly, 
producing what he thought^ was a trump 
card. 

To KantiUrs surprise, no less than to 
the Inspector's six young men stepped out 
of the crowd and among them * was the 
man who had raised his feeble voice in 
the shop to support Kantilal and had later 
seemed to slink away. 

“ I was outside all the time — watching," 
he said. 


Three faces fell as ^ witnesses put 
Uieir signatures and addreastt to the report 
and at length, when it was all over, Kantlfal 
bailed a taxi and jumped into it. He had 
done his duty and now he could go home 
with the precious Pneumocure 

But even as the taxi drew up at the 
door of his house, he knew, with a sudden 
stab at his heart, that it was useless. He 
had arrived too late. The house was in 
commotion and the sound of his wife's 
wailing reached him. 

In a sudden fit of rage, he da<$hed the 
bottle of “Pneumocure" to the ground and 
kicked viciously at the glass splinters. “ Oh, 
if I hadn't been such a fool," he wailed 
remorsefully as he strode towards the house. 
** If I had let well alone***'* 

But, at the threshold, a new light dawned 
on him suddenly like a flash of lightning. 
He paused, jeiked his head back proudly, 
looked at the starlit sky and murmured: 
** Have I been a fool, really? Have I? 
I wonder.," 


Rajasthan-Past, Present and Future 

By Mr B. R. K. BHATNAGAR 


R AJASTHAN, the land of the traditional 
rulers of Delhi in the pre-Muslim 
India, namely Rajputs, becomes the land 
of democracy, with the inanguration, on 
March 30, 1949, of the (Greater) United 
State of Rajasthan comprising sll the States 
of Rajputana. 

Bat even at the hour of its fall to the 
advancing forces of Indian nationaliim, this 
last home of princely rule remains true to 
its historical tradihons, which it eatablished 
in the time of Mibar and. later Moghul 


Emperors and continued during the days 
(if East India Company and subaeqent 
British Viceroys, rV., the tradition of fallmg 
in line with Delhi. With the exception off 
Rana Pratap's Udaipur in Akbar's days, 
the entire Rajasthan, the land of reckless 
fighters, had paradoxically enough accepted 
the suzerainty of Delhi without splllliig a 
drop of blood when the spilling of blood 
counted in the history of Indls. And now, 
when Delhi fats changed its mastefs from 
Muslims tad British to ths Indian Mstloiial 
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Coagr«i« and kajastban witnesses the 
btt>od!es*« transfer of power from Rnlers 
and Princes to popular leaders, Rajasthan 
has once again accepted unlike other Unions 
of integrated States which have their own 
Legi8lato*-es-- to be diiectly responsible to 
Delhi. This is, as it were, the age-old 
magic, which Delhi, the cradle and ceme- 
tery of successive governments of India, 
wields over the land which supplied a 
whole galaxy of heroes and heroines to the 
colourful stage of north Indian history, stage 
lit up by Rajasthani stars like Rana Sanga 
who led the armies of first Rajput confed- 
eration against Babai, and^ after routing 
Babar's advance guards at Khanwa inflicted 
on him a life of austerity and compelled 
him to break his drinking cups and swear 
by Quran never to touch wine again as a 
pious precaution against an impending 
defeat at the hands of Rajput forces, by 
stars like Rani Padmini who faced the 
fire to uphold the honour of Indian women 
and Rana Pratap who fired the imagination 
of soldiers of freedom in the face of heavy 
odds and imperialistic designs of Akbar, 
by stars like Raja Mansingh who carried 
the stamp of Rajput military genius 
*throughout the length and breadth of the 
cSttOtry and brought Kabul in the North 
and Golcunda in the South to the feet of 
Delhi and poetess Mira Bai who atamped 
the coittpoiitloDS of the Indian poets of all 
times with a religions fervour. 

I have called Rajasthan the land of 
Rajpats though Rajputs form only 6 per 
cent of the population, It is, nevertheless, 
the lend of Rajpats, in that the entire 
Uaktiire of human life, and the entire 
uuaook of ISO hthhs of Its inhabitants is 


shaped, ^moulded and cast after the Rajput 
pattern. The Rajasth^ani literature and folk 
songs written in ** Din gal *' are mostly 
bardic in origin, having for their theme 
the chivalry and valour of Rajput kings 
and chiefs; the fairs and festivals have the 
colonr and romance reminiscent of Rajput 
bravery: the dress, appearance and social 
manners follow closely those prescribed 
for Rajput courts; and even prominent 
poets and ; letesses have been the Rajput 
princess like Mirif Bai whose compositions* 
have been translated in all the Indian 
languages from*the Himalayas to the Cape 
Comorin and the Sonanath to Puri and the 
Rajput prince like Pnthvi Raj, who, though 
a dignitary of Akbar's court, is believed to 
have inspired Rana Pratap to abandon the Idea 
of qualified surrender to the Great Moghul, 
which the Rana had contemplated !n a 
moment of desperation and exile. The 
couplets which produced this magic effect 
and Rana Pratap’s refdy to it when 
translated read : 

FROM PRINCE PRITHVI R^J 

Tf you, Rana Pratap, would aoknowledge Akbar, 
call him by the name of Padshah, the sun would rise 
in West. Oh Diwan (seniormost among the Rajputs) ; 
write to me one of the alternatives, whether I should 
twirl up my moustaobes in pride or kill myself with 
my owtt sword. 

FROM RANA PRATAP 

The God Eolinga (Siva) will allow the mouth of 
Pratap to call Akbar only a Turk. The sun will rise 
in the Bast as it alwajs does. Gladly therefore 
O Peethal (Frithvi Raj) t twirl up your moustaches 
in pride! 

Fair for the braye", it an age-old adage. 
Doubtless the people of Rajasthan have bcui 
brave-^-tbe Rajputs, Jata, Gujara and Minas 
have left an imprint of martial glory on 
Indian Army of whic^ they are an integral part 
even today**-attd fair their womenfolk. 
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The beeQty of Rejaethan's women has been 
piyiverbml. Well known for their well- 

cbiselled features, the^ dress themselves in 
most elegant styles. Their ample coloorfal 
shirts which are a master-piece of tailoring in 
folds and pleats and star-studded cholis in ^ 
real or imitation embroidery, impart rhythm 
and majesty to their movements. They have 
always fascinated the visitor from the West, 
one of whom Aldous Huxley, says that the 
women ofRajiisthan 

move with the princely grace of. those who, with pot, 
and baskets on their heads, have passed their lives 
in practising the department of Qaeena. 

Women belonging to the upper classes 
have been shut up behind the purdah, yet 
Rajasthan, true in its ideals, has ever been 
respectful to the dignity of womanhood. The 
kingdonis lost, lives sacrificed, and the pyres 
left by Rajasthan for upholding the chastity 
of its women and protecting the honour of 
its queens are the well known phenomena of 
Indian history. 

The land which honours its women and 
produces sturdy martial people, has been 
equally a patron of art. The Rajasthani 
school of painting is a distinct and recognised 
school of Indian painting, possessing dist- 
inctive feature and beauty of its own. The 
love episodes of Radka and Krishna and 
the pictorial rendering of classical Ragas 
and Ragnis are the principal motifs of these 
pain^gs. The rar;i speclments of this art 
had a section exclusively devoted to them* 
selves in the Paintings Gallery at the recent 
Government House Eschibitioa at New 
Mbi. 

Th» arcbitteture of Rejesthen hat been 
described as a living art by Havell. The 
palaces of mlefs, and the stmctnree erected 
at the piece of the cremation of royal 
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persons speak volumee for what the 

Rajasthani architecture has been capable of. 
Though Rajasthan does not possess any 

master builders, snd has not given 
proof of their existence before, the talent 
of the individual builder is of shigh order 
and even today the artisans snd masons 
have retained a capacity to beat men of 
their class from other parts of the country. 
An ample proof of this was provided whecf 
Rajasthan, particularly Jaipur, Bharatpurand 
Alwar contributed a large number of 
masons at the time of the laying out 

and construction of New Delhi. 

II 

It is a change from the poetic to the 
prosaic to leave the enchantingly colour- 
ful panorma of Rajasthanis past snd return 
to the grim realities of the present. 

What Rajasthan is to-day, except a back- 
ward unindustrialised barren tract of land? 
This is true. But the statement is not an 
unmixed truth. Rajasthan is backward, no 
doubt iodustrially, but it is the sons of 
Rajasthan's soil that are the industry makers 
of the Dominion of India. Whether it is 
the celebrated Birlas aod Dalmias, the 
Singhanias or the Sekhsarias, the Podars of 
the Goenkas, all hail from Rajasthan-*-*tiie 
owners of factories, mills, airways, banks, 
and whst not. Except the Tates, most 
the front rank industrialists of India come 
from Rajasthan. If Rajasthan is, therefore, 
backward economically, it is not the fault 
of its people. It is Nature which Is to 
blame, the Nature which has been hoMlle 
to its people. The entile enmgy of its 
inhahitents Is concentrated not so much on 
expansion and development an in providing 
the very means of snbilstance ind livelSiondf 
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which would preserve human life against 
the ravages of Nature and the recurrent 
danger of famine. Sandy desert patches 
and hilly bat ren tracts abound in Rajasthan, 
and the fear of famine lurks round the 
corner. But still heroic efforts have been 
made, wherever they could be made, to over- 
come Nature through wells, bunds and 
canals, particularly in the bigger of the 
States like Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner. 

As for industiies, the land has not a 
bad account to give of itself. It has un- 
doubtedly been incapable of large scale 
industrialisation, both for want of knowledge 
and means — knowledge and means, which, 
with the integration of the States, now 
are expected to be forthcoming But it 
must be said to its credit that it has pre- 
served and in case of Jaipur and Bikaner 
developed its cottage industries full well. 
The brass, ivory, sandal-wood, dye and 
paper industries of Jaipur are in a flourish- 
ing state. The carpet and wool manufacture 
industries have recently been organised by 
the Bikaner Cottage Industries Institute. 

The backwardness of Rajputana has also 
been ascribed to the lack of education of 
the people. The people of Rajputana are 
indeed backward in education ; but here 
agaiu the educational progress of the land 
has been a queer phenomenon. There have 
been colleges in every big State of Rajputana. 
The Maharaja's College at Jaipur is over a 
century old and has seen the bisth of the 
Punjab, Allahabad, Agra and now Rajputana 
Universities to which it has been afilliated 
from time to time for its various courses 
of* study during its long history. There 
'has been free education almost in every 
State. In addition, the Birla Education Trust 
II 
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and Messrs. Surajmal Nagarmal have opened 

hundreds cf educational institutions in 

• 

Rajputana. A number of mutually inde* 
pendent big and small units have been 
existing in Rajasthan, yet, Rajasthan presents 
the singular example of possessing a utiiver* 
sity of its own, to which the educational 
institutions of all these administratively 
separate and politically unintegrated units 
are aBiliated. This is an advantage not 
possessed e^en by the hitherto largest Union 
of States like Madhya Bharat. It is hoped, 
that not faced with any difficulty on this 
score, Rajasthjin will now make great 
headway in the field of education. 

This is no doubt that with such advantages 
Rajasthan will soon be on the road towards 
progress the essentials for which it possesses 
in abundance — historical heritage, aesthetic 
and cultural outlook, industrial acumen, 
political unity, vast hidden unexploited 
natural resources and opportunities for 
power development at the only perennial 
yet potential river . — Chamba 

BOOKS ON INDIAN ART 

RAGAS AND RAGINIS 
By O. C. Gangoly. An exhauative treatise 
cn the origin and the development of 
Indian Musioal Modes. Rs, 20. 

HBBBAR’S DRAWINGS AND PAINHNaS 
With an introduction by G. Venkataohalam 
who says : ** I see in his art not only 
sincerity and sobriety but sense and 
sanity.*' Rs. 25. 

HIMALAYAS : ABODE OF LIGHT 
By Nicholas Roerich. Many paintings of 
the author form the fascinating portion of 
this valuable work. Rs. 16. 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PAINTERS 
By G. Veukatacbalam, Delightful pen- 
picturee of the leading artists of India. 
Rs. 8-4. 

DANCE IN INDIA 

By Q. Venkataohalam. Studies of the 
foremost artistes of India are given. Rs. 9. 

INDIAN MUSIC. (An Introduction.) 

By D. P.Mukerji. Rs. 6. 

G. A. KatsMm A Co., George Town, Madras, 1. 
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provincial budgets 

By Prof. V. G. RAMAKRISHNAN, m.a , 


T he pattern of provincial finance that 
emerges from the Provincial Budgets 
recently presented to the Legislatures is 
that, as an anti-inflationary measure, the 
Provincial Governments have avoided deficit 
financing. In almost all Provinces, notably 
Bihar, Madras, Bombay, W. Bengal, deficits 
of varying volume have been sought to 
be met by new taxation measures In 
Madras the deficit is of the order of Rs 3 '91 
crores, while the taxes proposed are expec- 
ted to yield about Rs. 4 crores. In Bombay 
the additional taxes proposed will convert 
an anticipatory deficit of Rs. 398 48 lakhs 
with a surplus of Rs. 11*52 lakhs. In 
W. Bengal the revenue deficit is Rs. Ill 
lakhs and this is expected to be made up 
by Rs. 80 lakhs expected from the proceeds 
of the recently passed Sales Tax Amend- 
ment Bill and the Agricultural Incometax 
Amendment Bill and Rs. 20 lakhs from the 
proposed increase in the entertainment taxes 
The attempts made by the Provincial Govern- 
ments not to leave their deficits uncovered 
is quite welcome but some of the taxation 
measures are obnoxious from the point of 
view of the larger interests of the people. 
For instance, the Bihar Government's 
proposal to levy sales tax on food grains, 
the Madras Government's proposal for with- 
drawal of the exemption from the General 
Sales Tax now allowed on the 1st sale of 
agricultural products ; the 50 p. c. increase in 
the purchase tax on groundnut and cashew- 
nut, the tax on coffee hotels and boarding 
houses — all these will adversely affect the 
price of foodstuffs of the consumer and 
on that account, ate to be depreciated at 
ffie present time since half the battle against 


inflation consists of the reduction in the 
price of food. The proposal of the Bombay 
Government to levy a tax of 3 pies on 
all exports from that Province which is 
expected to yield about Rs. 2 % crores a 
year, the withdrawal of the exemption so 
far granted in Madras in the case of tea, 
and the imposition of a tax on cotton at 
one stage are instances of levies which 
will accentuate the inflationary pressure, and 
further taxation of exports by the Provinces 
is an innovation payment with potentialities 
of evil for the future. While the progress 
in the process of integration and merger of 
States tends to break the old land customs 
cordon between them and the rest of India, 
the imposition of export duties by Provincial 
Governments is a barrier to inter-provincial 
trade and militates against national interest 
The Madras Government's proposal to levy 
a tax on the increase in value of urban 
immovable properly from 1938 to the date 
of sale looks like an inroad into central 
sphere of revenues and the proposal to 
impose a 12^ percent surcharge on house tax 
levied by municipalities and panchayats is a 
clear encroachment on the field of local finance. 
The introduction of Prohibition and the 
abolition of the Zamindari system have no 
doubt added to the difficulties of provincial 
finance, especially at a time when the 
inflationary situation imposes upon the 
Piovincial and Central Government to 
balance their budgets and put a check on 
non-productive governmental expenditure. 
In their attempts to cover deficits, the 
public authorities seem unable to resist the 
temptation to treat trade and the tax-payer 
as convenient milch-cowa. 
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To regard to revenue, expenditure ami 
fresh taxation, the provincial budgets this 
year disclose more or less similar features. 
The refugee problem in some provinces, 
and the acute food shortage in all the 
Provinces have affected their finances. For 
instance, W. Bengal has budgeted for a 
total expenditure of Rs. 10 crores on the 
relief and rehabilitation of refugees during 
the running year, while C.P. proposes to 
&pend Rs. 3.27 crores on refugees. As 
regards the pressing and permanent problem 
of food, the cost of food subsidies and 
schemes for growing more food figures 
largely in the budgets of Bombay, Bih&r 
& C. P. — Bombay (Rs. 8^ crores), C. P. 
(Rs. 4}^ crores), & Bihar (Rs. 86 lakhs for 
grow-more Food schemes) alone. Any 
easing of the situation in the Provincial 
Budgets must begin first of all with an 
improvement in the food situation. Expendi- 
ture on Police and general administration 
etc. seem to be on the increase in all Provinces 
largely due to the present political and 
economical conditions with the result that 
lack of adequate funds seem to place 
nation-building activities in the region ot 
possibilities rather than of immediate 
> * achievements. It looks as if more funds 
will not be available until the prices come 
down to normal levels and the various 
schemes now being planned actually become 
sources of provincial revenues. 

Another main fe|jture of Provincial Budgets 
is that fresh taxation follows more or less on the 
same lines. Excepting IJ. P. all Provinces have 
gone in from fresh taxation, and in all of them, 
Uie items, chosen are more or less the 
/jt/Ane, The Sales Tax has become a kind of 
^Open Sesame ' to the Provinces for aogmen- 
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ting their revenues, For instance, Bombay has 
chosen to levy the tax on a wide list of 
food products, cbea^ cloth, and school 
children s requirements. Bihar proposes to 
tax food grains at 3 pies iu the rupee. The 
consumption of electricity has come in for 
fresh taxation, while in Bombay it is being 
extended to industrial consumers, while in 
CP. it is being levied for the first time on 
non-industrial consumers. As regards the 
sales tax, the varying policies as well as 
the varying rates of Provincial governments 
raise the question* whether it is not advisable 
to have it centrally collected and distributed 
to the Provinces as in the case of income-tax* 
W. BENGAL 

The impact of the partition is much more 
evident in the economic than in the political 
sphere in the province of Bengal. The 
Budget estimates of W. Bengal Government 
ior the financial year 1949 — 50 discloses 
revenue deficit of one crore and eleven 
lakhs. Chronic budget deficits have been 
always an unhappy feature of Bengal's 
finances even in the pre-partition days and 
the evil legacy has passed on to W. Bengal 
also. But it must be said to the credit of 
the Finance Minister that he has retjuced 
the deficit to a very small proportion in a 
province whose economy has been rudely 
shaken by the Global War as well as the 
partition. The Revised estimates for the 
current year place the revenue at Rs. 30-59 
lakhs as against 31.19 lakhs in the original 
budget, the difference being due to drops 
in revenue from Stamps, Registration, 
Provincial Excise, and land revenue, and 
the grants from the centre have been 
reduced to the tune of Rs. 4 crores and 
87 lakhs and the cumnliUve effect of all 
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these thiag[8 would have caused serious 
gaps in revenue receipts but for tlje better 
receipts under Sales Tajf:, Raw Jute, Electricity 
duty, entertainment Tax, Motor spirit, share 
of the divisible pool of income-tax and 
jute export duty. 

For the coming year, increased receipts 
are anticipated under various , heads such 
as Provincial excise, civil works, other taxes 
and duties and Transport. To meet the 
anticipated deficit in the coming year, it is 
proposed to enhance the entertainments 
tax, to revise the Agricultural Income-tax 
and to remove more commodities from the 
exemption list under Sales* Tax. On the 
whole the financial structure of the Province 
is not unsound. It has no public debt, 
funded or floating though it owes to the 
centre a sum of Rs. 8 crores 82 lakhs 
which will swell to Rs. 24 crores 83 lakhs 
at the end of the next year and these 
amounts are intended to finance such 
productive projects as Calcutta Transport 
scheme, Grow More Food schemes, the 
Mor Project and the Damodar Valley project* 
An analysis of the expenditure also reveals 
the changing pattern of public finance towards 
nation-building items The shift from dead 
weight to productive expenditures is un- 
mistakable. It is true that Police still occupies 
the 1st place in the list of expenditures 
but General administration which occupied 
third place in undivided Bengal has dropped 
to sixth place in 1949 — 50 in W. Bengal. 
Bducation which was fifth is now fourth. 
Medical aid has reached third place and the 
trend is thus In faeuur of nation-building items. 

As regards W. Bengal budget this year, 
a notable feature is the review of the 
|k»liticai end economic situation given by 


Mr. N. R. Sarkar, the Finance Minister, as a 

background to the budget proposals. It is 

a matter of more than passing interest* 

Among the remedies suggested to overcome 

the deteriorating economic situation is 

borrowing capital from abroad and he' is 

of opinion that loans from the International 

Bank would of course enhance India’s credit 

and make other foreign creditors all the 

more ready to lend to India. But he 

• 

wants such loans should be reserved only 
for selected Government sponsored or big 
schemes. He considers that participation 
of foreign industrialists would be even more 
fruitful of results than loans from International 
Bank in as much as India will get the 
requisite * know-how ’ which the Bank Loans 
may not always carry with them. Since 
India has a stiong centralised type of 
Government based upon democratic principles, 
Mr. Sarkar thinks that there is no need 
to be unduly apprehensive of the evils 
of foreign capital that are likely to manifest 
themselves in a country having a weak 
Government. 

BOMBAY 

As regards the budget for 1949-50, the 
revenue receipts are estimated at Rs. 48 81 
crores whereas expenditure debitable to, 
revenue is Rs. 62.41 crores. There is thus 
a gap of Rs, 3.60 crores and in order to 
meet the deficit, the Bombay Finance 
Minister has made the following proposals. 
First modifications in the present isales-tax 
structure", stamp duty on bullion transac- 
tions, electricity duty on energy used for 
purposes other than lighting and fans or by 
industrial establishments and a tax on 
newspaper advertisements. Of the foti^ 
proposals, there is justiheation for stamp* 
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duty on bnlUon jransacticns on the princi- 
ple of taxing those best able to bear the 
biirden of the tax. But in the case of other 
taxes, thef would be really inflationary in 
their effects. The new imports are expected 
to bring in an additional revenue of Rs. 4 1 
crores, which after covering the deficit will 
leave a small surplus of less than Rs. 12 
iakhs. 

MADRAS 

The budget from 1945-50 estimates 
revenue receipts of Rs. 51. 75 crores as 
compared with Rs. 53 38 crores (revised) for 
the current year. The estimated expendi- 
ture on revenue account for the budget 
year is placed at Rs. 55 66 crores as against 
the revised estimate of Rs. 57.04 crores for 
1948-49. Thus the budget for the coming 
year reveals a deficit of Rs. 3 90 crore s. 
Additional taxation measures are proposed 
to cover the deficit besides serving as an 
anti-infiationary measure. It is doubtful 
how far the additional taxation proposed 
will be really anti-inflationary but it is quite 
certain that it is an additional burden to 
the common people. 

In a marathon speech, the Finance Minis- 
ter has snrveyed the measures for the 
^ betterment of the people and in particular 
for the Harijans, vie, a separate department 
of Harijan Welfare and ample free educa- 
tional facilities from the primary to the 
University stage. The Government's pro- 
gramme of Industrial development provides 
Rs. 51 lakhs f6r the purchase of shares in 
the proposed Industrial Finance Corporiltion. 
The Central Government has been approa- 
«ched for the establishment of a steel factory 
there are proposals regarding the pro- 
ductioii of important chemicals* The 


acquisition of the Andhra Paper Mills at 
Rajahmundry, the setting up of a hydro* 
genation factory at Calicut, the arrangements 
that are being made for the production of 
Austin Cars and the establishment of a 
factory for Standard Cars and Ferguson 
Tractors form part of a programme of 
ii dustrial development It is noteworthy 
that there is one thing in common to both 
Madras and Bombay budgets. In both pro« 
vinces the fall effects of the loss of revenue 
on account of Prohibition and the costly 
social projects are now becoming more 
apparent and the two Governments are 
resorting to desperate fiscal measures to 
make both ends meet. 

UNITED PROVINCE 

The U. P. Budget for 1949-50 declares a 
small surplus of Rs. 15 lakhs, receipts 
being estimated at Rs. 55.73 lakhs and 
expenditure Rs. 55 58 lakhs. No new 
taxes are proposed. Instead, two funds, the 
' Sugar Research and Labour Housing 
Fund ' to which Gbvernment have trans- 
ferred Rs 150 lakhs this year and the 
* Zamindari Abolition Fond * to which will 
be allotted- one crore out of the current 
year's surplus are to be created. The 
savings of the tenants are to be mobilised 
for feeding this Zamindari Abolition Fund. 
A tenant who contributes an amount equal 
to ten year's rent will be entitled to a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent on the sum now paid 
up by him as rent and will pay to the 
State one-half of this sum as revenue. 
This scheme will at once bring scattered 
surplus purchasing power into a pool to be 
utilised for eliminating middle men and 
reviving agricultural prosperity and will . 
exert a healthy downward pressare on 
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irdation by canalizing savings into productive 
channels. 

CENTRAL fROVlNCE 

^ The budget for 1948*49 shows the reve- 
nue at Rs. 18’99 crores as against the 
estimated expenditure of Rs. 18.79 crores. 
In order to augment revenues, in the coming 
year, the exemption list under the Sales-tax 
has been narrowed down, as in the case of 
Bombay and Madras; Besides certain suita- 
ble articles have been transfeired from the* 
ordinary to the luxury list under this tax. 
Other taxes are the entertainments duty at 
the uniform rate of 50 per cent of the 
ticket, a profession-tax at the rate of Rs 28 
per annum upto an income level of Rs. 10.000 
yearly and at Rs. 50 for income above 
Rs. 10.000, a registration fee of Rs. 12 per 
annum from money-lenders, enhancement of 
the taxes on motor vehicles, and the electri- 
city duty as in the case of Bombay and 
Madras. 

BIHAR ANi; ORISSA 

Both Bihar and Orissa budgets for the 
year 1949-50 reveal certain common features. 
The estimated accounts of the two provinces 
show surpluses and both Provinces have 
introduced fresh taxation measures to aug- 
ment their revenues. 

In the case of Bihar, the revenue is esti- 
mated at Rs. 890*09 lakhs as against a 
budgeted expenditure of Rs. 876 09 lakhs. 
On capital account a receipt of Rs. 3039*74 
lakhs as against a disbursement of Rs. 2907.09 
lakhs is anticipated thus showing a surplus 
of Rs. 132*65 lakhs. On the side'of taxationi 
proposals are for increasing the tax on motor 
vehicles^ adhesive stamps, agricultural income 

and aaiea. 

% 


As regards Orissa, the budget for 1949*"50 
discloses an estimate of Rs. 2440 crores 
under revenues and of Rs. 21 52 crcues 
under expenditure and thus a surplus of 
Rs. 2 88 crores with which the current 
year’s balance of Rs. 5 91 crores is expected 
to close the accounts with a balance of 
Rs. 8 80 crores at the end of the budget 
year. With a view to meet the cost ol posvU 
war schemes and other long-range rc quire- 
men ts of the Province, proposals have been 
put forward to levy a tax on the sale of 
foodgrains at 3 pies in the Rupee, an increase 
in the rate of tax on retail sales of motor 
spirit and a super-tax on agricultural income 
over Rs. 25,000 a year and the taxation 
proposals are estimated to yield Rupees 
two crores. 

EAST PUNJAB 

The budget estimates for 1949-50 disclose 
a gap of Rs. 8*55 crores. Revenue receipts 
are estimated at Rs. 14*37 crores and expen- 
diture at Rs. 22*92 crores. Out of a turn 
of Rs. 8*30 crores to be spent on refugee 
relief, a sum of Rupees seven crores is ex* 
pected on this account from the Central 
Government and the real deficit would 
therefore be about Rs. 15 crores. 

A survey of Provincial budgets leads us 
to certaiif general conclusions of considera- 
ble significance for the present and the 
future. War time inflation brought a sudden 
increase in Provincial revenues in terms of 
rupees and the inflationary conditions conti- 
nue to 'maintain revenues *at the bloated 
levels of the war period and all the Provinces 
have gone forward on the path of fresh 
taxes and large scale expenditure. Rising 
expenditure, on account of refugees, 
lopment schemes such as Grow*more Fom 
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Campaigns, expanding social and security 
services are outstanding features of Provin- 
cial Budgets of 1949'50. By some means 
or other, the Provinces mostly show a sur- 
plus for the coming year. Though they 
iiave attempted to avoid deficits, they cannot 
claim to have strengthened the fi(;ht against 
inflation. The need for co-ordination of tax 
policies either among Provinces or with the 
Centre does not seem to have received the 
^ consideration that was insisted upon at (he 
recent Finance Ministers' Conference about 
the twin objectives of combating inflation 
and securing co-ordination in fiscal policies. 
The present position requires first of all 
relieving the inflationary pressure, and eco- 
nomy in public administration. Though the 
liquidation of illiteracy, total prohibition etc. 
are unexceptionable, these schemes of social 
amelioration depend on a certain rate of 
growth of our national income and the evo- 
lution of scientific system of public finance. 
Small Province's like Orissa, Assam etc. have 
on the whole adopted fiscal policies free 
from serious error. West Bengal and East 


Punjab jiave suffered from the evils of parti* 
tion which is writ l^ge on their budgets. 
Among the medium-sized provinces, Bihar 
has made a careful and prudent manage- 
ment of her finances and among the bigger 
Provinces, U. P. has levied taxes to the 
tune of Rupees four crores a year and has 
been making annual additions to its revenue 
reserves. Madras and’ Bombay have also 
levied new taxes to the extent of Rupees* 
four crores a year and in all the Provinces, 
the new levies haVe fallen disproportionately 
on the sales-tax, as for example Bombay 
and Madras trying to cover three-fourths of 
the expected deficit from sales-tax. The 
increase in indirect taxation especially the 
manner in which it is now being employed 
is bound to affect the gro'/th of trade and 
industry, and taxable capacity of the people. 
The present chaotic .system of grants from 
the Centre to the Provinces, the present 
divisible pool of revenues betiveen' the 
Centre and the Provinces and the entire 
structure of Provincial taxation call for hard 
thinking and scientific reorganisation. 


BUDGET AT A GLANCE (1949-60) 
t (IN CRORES OF RUPEES) 


BflNGAL 

Bombay 

U. P. 

C. P. 

BniAB 

Orissa 

Madras 

t, ReetntM 31.83 

48.81 

56.73 

18.4^ 

24.40 

8.90 

51.75 

1. E»ptndit/uft 32.94 

52.79 

55.58 

18.79 

21.62 

8.76 

55.66 

S. Sorplns (4*)1 
or Deficit (-) j t-1*11 

—3.98 

+ 0.16 

0.30 

+2.88 

+0.14 

—8.91 

4. Nst Tax yield 1 * 

about; 1.11 

4.10 

Nil 

•50 

Nil 

Nil 

4.00 

fi. Net tiirplaa(+) \ 
or Defloit (-)) — 

+.12 

+ •76 

+•20 

+ 2.68 

+ 0.14 

+.09 



INSIDE’ THE RED FORT 

By Mr. N K. H/\LDAR 


" n HE recently concliided Mahatma Gandhi 
* murder trial, which incidentally cost 
the Government more than Rs 5,00.000, 
has stirred renewed interest in Shah Jahan*s 
Red Fort wherein was conducted for nearly 
8 ^ months one of the most momentous 
and poignant criminal cases of modern 
times. 

It was here during the historic Mutiny 
of 1857 that Bahadur Shah was proclaimed 
Emperor of Hindustan by the mutineers. 
Within the four walls of th^ citadel a few 
months later, he was tried by a military 
court on charges similar to those which 
confronted the three I. N. A officers in 
1945, at the close of World war If, 

What is the Red Fort’s history and what 
is its heritage ? It was built in the middle 
of the 17th century by the Mughal 
Emperor, Shah Jahan, Delhi boasts of many 



A VIEW OF THE RED FORT, DELHI, 
historical monuments of medieval grandeur 
and superb architecture but the Fort, 
deacribed also aa the ** Heavenly Palace,*' is 
unique and legendary* 


It is believed that under the foundation- 
stone of the Imperial Palace lay a ^olid 
gold model of the palace and a copy of 
the Holy Quran given by a Snnni Pir 
with the strict injunction that on the 
preservation of that holy book would 
depend the glory and continuity of the 
Moghul dynasty in India. * 

Shah Jahan secreted it along with the 
gold model under the foundation-stone, but 
Aurangzeb who knew the secret, dug it 
out for religious reasons, and kept it in a 
mosque especially built by him within the 
precincts of the Imperial Palace. It is well 
known that during his reign the Moghul 
Empire reached its zenith. 

After Aurangzeb’s death, the holy book 
mysteriously disappeared from the mosque 
and the disintegration of the Moghul 
Empire proceeded apace. 

Much has been written about the awe- 
inspiring palace of Shah Jahan inside his 
Red Fort. One of the inscriptions on its 
w^alls reads, ** a part of high heaven 
embellished with a hundred beauties,* 
illustrating the ecstasy of the Court poeV 
who beheld in it an ethereal magnificence 
comparable to Heaven itself. Nor was this 
mere poetic hyperbole. One of Uie two 
most famous palaces in the Fort is the 
Diwan-I-Khaa (Hall of Private Audience) 
which, writes an enthusiast, symbolise., 
the great Shah Jahan himself, awe-inspU'^g 
in his royal eminence, exuberant in bis love 
of beauty and dazzling in the majesty of hif> 
imperial power. The beauty of this go^ 
OU8 palace lies as much in its architectonic 
meaning as in its architectural excellence 
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INSIDE THE RED FORT ^ 
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to which the fAirity of its marble, the 
perfection of its Pietra Dura decoration, 
the harmony of its rhythmic design, the 
grarj of its colours and the attraction of 
the delightfnl background of the river 
Yamuna on one side and the Palace garden 
on the other, all contribute. 

In short, the Diwan-I-Khas is indeed a 
marvellous gem of Mugha] art, symbolic 



DIWANJ-KHAS INSIDE THE RED FORT, 
of its royal buiMer’s boundless magnificence 
and unstinted patronage of ait and 
architecture. 


There is a fairly big marble dais (takht) 
now removed to the eastern aisle of the 
hall, but which originally lay in the centre 
as the support for Shah Jahan's wo^d-famed 
and bejewelled Peacock* Throne, better known 
as Takht’i-taus, which cost no less than 


Rs. 10 million, equivalent then to 
ll^lloB, and took seven years to complete. 
* %iiong the precious stones which encrusted 


it was a ruby, believed to be worth a 

32 


lakh of rupees. It was first used by the 

Emperor in 'March 1636 A. D , for the 

New Years day celebrations amid scenes 

of unexampled grandeur. 

Next to the Taj at Agra, the Diwan^^Am 

(Hall of Public Audience) is the best 

specimen of Moghul architecture, and has 

been immortalized in the oft-quoted inscri* 

ption on one of its walls: 

If ParadiBB be on fche face of the earth, 

It IS this, it is this, it is this. 

It was . ere that the Emperor met the 

principal officials, 'nobles and ambassadors to* 

transact weighty and confidential business of 

State. There h*e would personally write or 

dictate all urgent official letters, promulgate 

State Firmans, decide the disputed affairs 

of the Crown demesne, award principal 

grants and charities, approve important 

architectural plans, inspect the works of 

the court painters and craftsmen, and, last 

but not least, enjoy musical entertainment 

in the company of select friends and 

courtiers. 

After 300 years of fluctuating fortunes, 
the Red Fort still stands four-square In 
the capital of a new India, in the heart of 
a free and sovereign country, not just a 
relic of an age that has passed but as a 
reminder of India's ageless glory. 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

**Thb Indian Rnvivw,** (12 m.), publisbad 
by Q. A. Natessa A Co. in Madras, oontalos 
a number of interestipg artioles. This 
RstHsw is level-headed in its policy and 
provides a fine example of decorous cons- 
truotive journalism. Its format is nsat and 
its proof reading is oommendably good. 
Readers who appreciate an unbiassed survey 
of the poUti<M panorama will find it in 
The Indian Review — IJH/uatfraUd Weekly gf Tndia, 


Kashmir’s Future— Linked-Up With India 

By Mr, J NIGAM, m a. 


W ITH peace once agfain reigningr 
supreme in ttc beauteous Valley 
of Kashmir, things are by now clear that 
Kashmiris never wanted war to come and 
ravage thrir land with endless death and 
misery. Both by nature and temperament 
Kashmiris are a peace-loving people who 
want home-rule under their own leadership 
without any pressure from outside. Under 
the able and wise leadership of Sheikh 
Abdullah, who is popularly known as 
Sherd-Kashmir and who is now the Prime 
Minister of the State, they have always 
stpod for peace and non-violence. 

To say that Kashmiris revolted against 
the Dogra rule and began killing and 
butchering their own people with the help 
of the tribal raiders, who gave them a 
helping hand to become free and accede 
to Pakistan is as great a myth as can 
ever be imagined. It was Pakistan which 
with lusty promises of rich loot let loose 
a host of tribal people led by her regular 
forces, to capture the land of Kashmiris 
and make her a scapegoat for her own 
exploits. How Kashmir under the leadership 
of the National Conference rose as one man 
to meet the challenge and how Indian Army 
came to their rescue is now history. 

The glorious fight that Indian Army and 
State's people put against the forces of 
evil that threatened the very existence of 
the soil, forced the invaders to agree to 
cease-fire and honour the pledge that India 
signed when it conditionally accepted the 
State's accession. The State's accession to 
India or Pakiatan is now a matter of the free 
will of the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
tod no preesure from outside can now 


intimidate with the life and honour of the 
Kashmiris. Kashmiris know their mind 
best and no fanatic propaganda can separate 
them from the National Conference that 
keeps them together. The leaders of 
the National Conference are all tried leaders 
of the people who have no axe of their 
own to grind. They have always stood for 
the honour and integrity of the State and* 
they will rather die than see their country 
tottering under the menacing inflaence of 
any outside power. They have already 
decided that they will accede to India 
which can help them to develop their 
resources and raise the standard of their 
living, 

Both economically and baancially Kash- 
mir is a backward country. This is not 
because nature ordained her to be so. 
Nature has been very bountiful in blessing 
her with all the resources that go to make 
a country big and prosperous. Kashmir is 
a big treasure-house of various kinds of 
important minerals and ores and if suitably 
explored, it can unearth some of those rare 
things which are the envy of the world. 
There is every possibility that Kashmir may 
have a big reservoir of petrol and a big 
pipe line hid in her bosom. 

There is no denying the fact that if 
Kashmir has to make good use of her 
resoneces and if it has to liquidate her 
poverty, .it must ally herself with a country 
wht'.h can deliver her goods in the mini- 
mum possible time. India is the only 
country which can help Kashmir in the 
right direction. There can be no dot^t 
about this. Pakistan with her weak resour- 
ces and equally weak capacity for a swift 
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indastrialisation tuoiiot pull another man'a 
cart. She has neither the machinery nor 
the Aeces^ary strength to drive through this 
business. 

/ India has sufficient strength to tide 
over her present difficulties which are 
mainly due to after-effects of partition. 

Free India has vast resources. Her 
financial position is sound Her industry] 
•output is creditable and she has a well 
balanced economy. She is striving hard to 
work night and day to hat vest the power that 
lies waste in her big rivers. She has already 
under execution very many tenative plans 
which will change her face altogether. 

Kashmir knows that in associating 
herself with the mother country, she is going 
to have a good time. She knows also that if 
it basked in India's healthy sunshines, it will 
emerge as a great country — big and pros- 
Aperous. Ail her poverty which clings to her 
like an old disease and tampers with the life of 
her people will be a thing of the past and 
she will hive reason to feel proud of taking 
a right decision when her very existence 
was at stake. 

Kashmiris cannot afford to take a different 
decision for that would amount to killing the 
goose that laid her golden eggs. All her 
trade and industry are directly connected with 
India. Kashmir is abundant in fruits. It 
prepares silk and silken cloth, saries, hand- 
loom cloth, costly durrtes and other luxury 
goods. All these things find their ready 
market in India. 

Pakistan cannot even offer a fair price to 
f alt these commodities. She herself exports 
f^^uits. Only last year when she was cut 
off from India her fruit trade was greatly 


. .. i - . . 

paralysed. As costly a fruit as grapes did 
not get enough market in Pakistan and 
was sold at 2 annas* a seer. Silken and 
other luxury goods that are so popular in 
India cannot find so ready a response ih 
Pakistan where people are proverbially poor. 

Kashmir attracts an unending stream of 
tourist traffic from India. Roughly speaking 
more than half the population of the Valley 
earn their livelihood by a.s 80 ciating themselves 
with this traffic. If Kashmir joined hands 
with Pakistan all this will stop and this 
will result in great dislocation of trade and 
industry which^ will finally tell upon her 
people. 

All these factors weigh heavily with 
Kashmiris. They cannot possibly damage 
their own cause. They have to put their 
house in order and they will think twice 
before they take a hasty step. 


SONG 

By TERENCE HEYWOOD 


I know th® lovelieat, whiteat of beaobee, 

That aleepa la tranqulUity under the noon, 

And bears in the breast of its inland reaohsa, 
A blue lagoon. 

Xti wind-chiselled features by sea-spray entinotored 
Are undulant, shapely and smooth to the eye, 

And its bosom im^nsoulate halo-enoinetured, 

Is bare to the sky. 

I shall go with my love there and spend the day gasing, 
Xo the lake, in her eyes, in the blueness abova^ 

And into the night I shall Ungar thara Ifving, 
With aU X kwa. 



FROM -MY NOTEBOOK 

"BEE” 


t WISE 1 HAD BEEN TEAT BANK dLEBK 

t 

Half of these stories about the prodigious 
fortunes made by begging are (I verily 
believe) misers' calumnies. One was much 
talked of in the public papers some time 
since, and the usual charitable inferences 
deduced. A clerk in the Bank was sur- 
prised with the announcement of a five 
hundred-pound legacy left him by a person 
whose, name be was a stranger to. It 
seems that in his daily morning walks from 
Peckham (or some village thereabouts) where 
he lived, to his ofhce, it* had been bis 
practice for the last twenty years to drop 
his half penny duly into the hat of some 
blind Bartimeus, that sat begging alms by 
the wayside in the Borough. The good old 
beggar recognised his daily benefactor by 
the voice only ; and, when he died, left all 
the amassings of his alms (that had been 
half a century perhaps in accumulating) to 
his old Bank friend. 

Was this a story to purse up people's 
hearts, and pennies, against giving 
alms to the blind ? — or not rather a beauti- 
ful moral of well directed charity on the 
one part, and noble gratitude upon the 
other ? 

I sometimes wish I had been that Bank 
clerk* — Lamb, 

POET AND THE FOOL 
Str, 1 admit your general rule 
That every poet is a fool; 

But you yourself may serve to show it 
That every fool is not a poet 

— Popi. 


WHY BEMOAN DEATH 7 
What reason hast thou, 0 mortal, for 
all this exceeding sorrow? Why bemoan 
and bewail death? For, if thy life past 
and gone has been welcome to thee, why 
not take thy departure like a guest filled 
with life, and enter with resignation on 
untroubled rest? But if all thou hast en~ 
joyed has been squandered and lost and* 
life is a grievance, why seek to add more, 
to be wasted in its turn and utterly lost 
without avatl ? Why not rather make an 
end of life and travail? for there is nothing 
more which can continue to give thee 
pleasure: all things are ever the same. 

Epicurus, 

A LAW SUIT 

Tom and Bill had gone to law; 

Such a sight you never saw! 

Tom was deaf and so was Bill, 

But the judge was deafer still. 

Tom recounting all he'd spe^t; 

Said, * He owes me five months* rent.* 
Bill replied, with smiling scorn, 

‘ *Tis at night I grind my corn.* 

Then the judge, serene and bland. 

Raised a deprecating hand : 

* Why dispute with one another ? 

After all, she is your mother* 

— A, C, Benson, 

CALL A SPADE A SPADE 
In literature as In life he makes himself felt 
who not*only calls a spade a spade but has 
the pluck to double spades and re-double. 

THE SURE WAY TO BE CHEATED 
The surest way to be imposed upo^ts 
to think oneself cleverer than other people. 

*^La RockefmmU. 
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*• PEACE 

^ [The simple poignant sincerity of these 
lines will find an echo in many hearts 
that have loved, lost and suffered. The 
poem is steeped in sentiment which how- 
ever, is touched by a courage which clears 
it of sentimentality. The note of grief and 
loveliness slowly broadens down into 
resignation.] 

• What though the world indifferent be, 
and lost 

Is all the dear delight of happier 
days, 

And gone the one who gave to life its 
light, 

Peace has not fled. The rapture of the 
spring, 

— The breathless hush of early summer 
dawns, 

— The magic of the moon behind the 
hill, 

— The cloistered calm of dim cathedral 
woods 

— The eternal stillness of the shining 
stars, 

— The shining beauty of untrodden 
snow, 

—•The brooding peace of sleeping moors 
at dusk, 

These are £artb*s pastures green, her 
waters still. 

All that one loved is lost, but there 
remains 

—Though ne'er again the path of joy 
be trod-»" 

The Changelessness of God.' * 

— Hilda Travelyan Thompson. 

TO DO GREAT THINGS 

’ ^ To do great things a man must live as 

^though he had never to die. 

— Vauvanarguis 


ASS 

GLORY 

To what do Caesar and Alexander 
owe the infinite greatness of their renown, 
if not to Fortune? How many men has 
she not snuffed out in the beginning of 
their career of whom we have no know- 
ledge, who brought to their work the same 
courage as they, but whose ill luck stopped 
them short at the very birth of their enter- 
prises? In the course of the many and 
extreme C ngers to which he was exposed, 

I do not remember having read that Caesar 
was ever wounded. A thousand have 
fallen in lesser, dangers than the least of 
those he passed through. . 

--Montaigne. 

ONE DISASTROUS DAY 

''Now no more shall thy home receive 
thee with glad welcome, nor wife and 
children run to be the flrst to snatch kisses 
and touch thy heart with a silent joy. One 
disastrous day has taken from thee, luck- 
less man, all the many prizes of life." This 
do men say, but add not thereto "and 
now no longer does any craving for these 
things beset thee withal." 

— Lucritius. 

MISFORTUNES 

Nobody is so weak but he is strong 
enough to bear the misfortunes he does 
not feel. — La Rochefoucauld* 

GREAT MEN 

Great men owe a fourth part of their 
fame to their daring, two-fourths to their 
fortune and the remaining fourth to their 
crimes* ^ Ugo Foscolo. 


FROM MT NOTEBOOK ’ 
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THE DEEP PATHOS 

The deep pMthos lying in the thought of 
human mortality — that »we are here a little 
while and then vanish away — that this earthly 
life is all that is given oor loved ones and 
to our many suffering (ellowmen — lies neater 
the fountains of moral emotion than the 
conception ol extended existence. 

— George Eliot. 

c 

NOTHING BEGINS, AND NOTHING ENDS 
Nothing begins, and nothing ends 
That is not paid with moan; 

For we are born in other s pain, 

And perish in our own. 

— Francis Thompson. 

KINDNESS AND COURAGE 
Lite is mostly froth and bubble ; 

Two things stand like stone — 
Kindness in another’s trouble 
Courage in our own. 

— Lindsay Gordon. 

RETIRED BUSINESS MAN 
He always said he would retire 

When he had made a million clear, 
And so he toiled into the dusk 

From day to day, from year to yean 
At last he put his ledgers up 
And laid his stock reports aside^. 

But when he started out to live 
He found he had already died. 

— Anderson M. Scruggs, 
in THE SUN (New York). 

THE DESPI8ER 

He who deaptaes mankind will never get 
the beet of either others or himself. 
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THE SPORT OP ZTATB 

Here on the earth we are the sport of 
Fate; nay, on the earth itself we are worse 
off still, we are beneath the moon, and 
beneath the moon there is not only Fate, 
but something more unworthy and equally 
malignant — chance, to say nothing if damp 
and the ills of earth and bad demons. 

— Gilbert Murray in 
Greek Religion.” 

THE GRATITUDE OF MEN 
iVe heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 

Alas 1 the gratitude of men 
Has oft’ner left me mourning. 

— Wordsworth. 

LIFE AND POETRY 

All that is worth remembering in life is 
the poetry of it. —Hazlitt. 

MAGNANIMITY AND PRUDENCE 
Magnanimity owes no account of its acts 
to prudence, 

— Vauvanargues. 

THE SERVICE AND THE STATE 
' You will do the greatest service to the 
State if you shall raise, not the roofs of 
houses, but the souls of citizens; for it is 
better that great souls should dwell in 
mean houses than for mean slaves to lurk 
in great houses. — Epictetus* 

CLIMBING AND GREEPINQ 
Climbing and creeping are done at the same 
attitude. — Swift, 

HAPPY AND UNHAPPY PAMIUBB 
All happy families resemble one another; 
every unhappy family is unhappy in Its 
own way. — reXntor*. 



TOPICAL CARTOONS 



Oonrtei^: 
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Hoqpie and Foreign Affairs 

By " AN INDIAN JOURNAijIST ” 


1 V 1 . « 

The Commonwealth Agreement 

T he oatcome of the London Conference 
of CommonweaUh Premiers is the 
settlement of a problem that has been the 
theme of endless discussions and consultations 
for several weeks past The Agreement is 
satisfactory in so far as India becomes a 
member of the Commonwealth on her own 
terms. And then the Commonwealth is all 
ihe richer for the retention of a country of 
such potential power aad importaiicel A new 
experiment in inteniational fellowship has 
come into being — replacing the old Statute 
of Westminster — whereby '‘Dominions and 
Republics become indistinguishable and 
the way opened fur discussing closer ties and 
^ looser onion. " 

According to the London Agreement India 
will remain a foil and equal member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations freely co- 
operating in the pursuit of peace, liberty 
and progress.” 

The Government of India have agreed 
to accept the King merely as symbolic bead of 
this ” free association of independent 
members The King will have no consti- 
tational functions as far as India is concerned. 
The future head of the Republican India will 
be an elected President, who will express 
the sovereign will of the people and exercise 
the fuactaons hitherto performed by the King. 

Thus the British Crown will cease to be 
the ruling symbol in New Delhi and will 
becomei for India, merely the symbol of 
her association with the Commonwealth of 
Nations. When her Stepublitwn Coostitu- 
Hon cumes' into force, ** India will cease to 
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owe allegiance to the Crown, while all the 
other Dominions, including Pakistan and 
Ceylon, will continue to owe such allegiance.’* 

At the final plenary session of the Premiers 
Pandit Nehru is reported to have made a 
speech which left a deep impression. One of 
his main points is beiieve*d to have been that 
the Commonwealth .should not be regarded 
as a military bloc, but should try to approach 
world problems * in a constructive and 
progressive way. 

Other important aspects of the declaration 
are as follows: 

(1) Ind'a will oontinuo to enjoy full imparial 
preference to trade matters. 

(2) The word “Dominion” which has not been 
used ofBoially for some time, will now be finally 
abandoned 

(3) Within the Commonwealth, Indian oitizeas 
will continue to have all the rights they now enjoy. 

(4) Legislation, it is suggested, will not be needed 
in any of the Commonwealth countries to giVa the 
declaration full effect. 

(5) When India becomes a Republic the offloe of 
Qovernor-General, as representative of the King, 
will disappear. 

(6) The future designation of India's diplomatic 
representatives in Commonwealth republic — now 
called High Commissioner— has yet to be decided. 

To a large extent the London Agree- 
ment is a personal triumph for Pandit 
Nehru even as it fully expresses BriHsb 
genius for adapting itself to new situations. 

Sir H. P. Mpdy, New Governor of U. P* 

Sir Homi Mody, the biographer of Sir 
Pberozeshah Mehta, is an Indian first and 
a Parsi afterwards. He is the last person 
to think of himself in terms of tommuoity 
but it roust be gratifying to members of 
this important minority, that an eminent 
Parsi leader and businessman should have 
been chosen Governor of U. P. in succes- 
sion to Sarojini Natdu. Sir Maharaj Sio|fh 
in Bombay and Aaaf Ali in OriM me 
repaid members of other important mini^ 
ritiee. 
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Recruitment to the Armed Forces 

, Brig. Billimoria, Director, Selection of 
Personnel, * Army Headquarters, who was 
Addressing a Press Conference in Bombay 
complained that response from suitable 
young men for admission to the newly- 
started Inter-Services Wing of the Armed 
Forces Academy had been ** disappointing,*' 
with a large number of vacancies for the 
training courses remaining unfilled. But 
what was more disturbing was the dispa- 
rity of the response , of the various 
Provinces. For example, Brig. Billimoria 
said : 

• Out of the approximately 180 cadets now iinder- 
going training at the Inter Services Wing, over 50 
were from East Punjab, about 40 from Delhi 
Province, and about S6 from the United Provin- 
ces, leaving about 50 only from the other large 
erovinoes of India, such as Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal. 

Illustrating the disparity further, the Bri- 
gadier said that for the second course of the 
Academy, beginning in July, 1949, 

out of about 300 applications received up to 
date, 240 were from East Punjab, Delhi, and the 
U. P. while only 18 were from, Bombay, 11 from 
Madras, 11 fhim Beugal, 10 from C. P. and Berar 
and 4 from Bihar. 

If this ** very serious state of affairs ** 
continued, Brig, Billimoria said, ** and over 
76 per cent of Officei Candidates for the 
Armed Forces were recruited from Northern 
India 

we win be faeed with the problem of a martial 
olass again, which no true oitisen of ludia would 
desire m a secular State. 

It is in the interest of Free India that 
the citisen army of the future is fully 
representative of all Provincea and classes 
of people and there ia no disparity in the 
reeponse to the recruitment drive of the 
armed forces of the country, . 


Asian Nations meet in Now Delhi 

India is content to be left free to 

manage her affairs without hindrance from 

foreigner*.. Having just recovered her 

freedom she does not aspire to lead any 
more than she desires to be led. But 

circumstances are forcing her to take a 
leading part in Asian affairs. Events in 
Burma and China and Indonesia cannot be 
a matter of unconcern to us. There 4s 
trouble in all these countries and India, 
being comparatively free from such troubles 
she is looked up to for guidance and friendly 
counsel. She has vast resources in men 
and material and her statesmen have not 
been wanting in sagacity and goodwill. 
India is steadily acquiring a sort of natural 
leadership which she cannot afford to 
dispense with. 

Representatives of eleven Asian countries 
met in New Delhi last month under the Presi- 
dentship of India's Prime Minister Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehni and reviewed the situation 
in Indonesia and considered the next step 
to be taken for a satisfactory solution of 
the Indonesian problem. 

The conference, which was of an informal 
nrture, became necesaary, as the recent 
resolution of the United Nations Security 
Council on Indonesia, was not in confor- 
mity with the one passed on January 22 
by the Asian Conference on Indonesia. 

The countries represented at the confe- 
rence were; Afghanistan, Australia, Burma^ 
China, Ceylon, Egypt, Iran, Nepal, PakIsUn, 
Siam and India. 

liils LIMIT 

The Iraiglani were busy in the atere. ^'Leok at 
the piiee of liiM laiV* aeld BIU, '^Downright 
robbery, I odl it,** ^ 
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The Medrat Hinittry 

MsidraSt which in the past, led the other 
Provinces in efficient and progressive 
government, has of late fallen in public 
• Esteem. It would be invidious to discuss 
the relative merits of the two Premiers 
who have successively held the position 
once held by C R. and Mr. Prakasam 
There is one thing in common. Mr. Kumara- 
swami Raja, like Mr. Reddiar owes his 
position to the favour of a clique which 
has made and unmade Ministry in the 
Province. The main business of the leader 
is to lead and if be submits himself to be 
led by any group however powerful, he is 
no more secure in his office, and the same 
process which helped him to power will 
be his undoing. Secondly the legislators 
themselves hardly seem to be of one 
mind on any matter of public importance, 
save the retention or dissmisal of the men 
in their power. Until the legislators begin 
to think in terms of policy rather than of 
personalities there is little hope of good 
government in the Province. And then, 
fancy each Minister speaking his own mind 
irrespective of the collective view of the 
Cabinet The Cabinet must work as a 
tdkm, choosing its leader with discrimination 
and working with him loyally and faithfully. 
The new Premier has had fairly good 
experience of public life and his modesty 
must carry him far in enlisting the sup- 
port and co-operation of those whose 
support and co-operation are well worth 
having in the interest of the government and 
people of this Province. 

IX) YOUR BEST 

** The sentence is twenty yean* penal 

Planer : ** But, my lord, I won’t live that long I ** 

** Hevev mind, just do the best you can.” 


Pandit Nehru on Foreign Investmenta 

The Pi^me Minister's statement in Parlia- 
ment welcoming foreign investmerUs in India 
has aroused considerable interest in Britain 
and U. S. A. There is of course, plenty 
of capital in India, and if Indian business- 
men are wise and patriotic they can make 
the best use of their capital in their own inter- 
est and in the interest of the country. But in 
the long term programme of industrialisation 
on which In 'ia is bent on launching there is 
ample scope for additional investments 

from abroad. The Prime Minister's state- 

ment is not necessarily an invitation to 
foreign financiers to employ their money 
in India in preference to Indian capital.’ 
It is to he interpreted as offering a fair 
held for foreign financiers if they care to 
take the opportunities offered by the new 
demands of Indian industrialisation. 

The chairman of the U. S. National 
Association of the Manufacturers recently 

pointed out two conditions which are neces- 
sary to ensure the free flow of foreign 
capital. .The capital importing country 

should ensure fair and n on-discriminatory 
treatment to foreign investors and foreign 
capital must be protected against inade- 
quate compensation in the case of compul- 
sory acquisition. Pandit Nehru's statement 
gives ample guarantee to foreign investors 
on both these points, 

GLAMOR GIRL 

The head of the firm wae frowaiog over a 
letter. Calling for his chief clerk, he said t 
“That tyrtst— you certainly didn’t engage her on 
account of her grammar ! ** 

*• Grammar **, said the other. “ When you were 
emphasizing ffie importance of grammar— 

X thought you said ‘glamor’ I” 
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Truman*f Threat 

. President Truman’s threat that he would 
not hesitate to use the atom bomb against 
the erring nation does no more than reflect 
the average Westerners approach to the 
problem of peace. The American President 
is merely echoing the familiar language of 
Churchill and Stalin. For at bottom the 
temper of mind i^hich gives vent to such 
language is just the same in all three. But who 
is to judge whether a nation’s acts are righteous 
or wicked? Hitler had .no doubt that his 
national socialism would save the world 
from the wickedness of Wpstern democracy 
and he threatened the rest of the world 
with dire consequences. Whatever is good 
or bad for the nations there is no doubt 
that this kind of talk is one which is bound 
to create the very atmosphere of war. And 
yet the President’s intention was far from 
Aggressive. The attitude of mind betrayed 
by such talk is the very despair of the 
pacifist intent on paving the way to permanent 
peace. What we need is a new approach 
to the problems of peace, an approach 
which must appeal to ths best instincts of 
men and nations, inspiring confidence and 
faith in one another and in the nltimate 
brotherhood of mankind. Hence Gandhijt’s 
insistence on correct means for ends, 
however desirable in themselves. 

Eire breaks with the Crown 

On April 18, Easter Monday, Eire cut 
off her last link with the British Crown. 
The ceremonial inauguration of the Republic 

Eire was an impressive affair. At a 
Press Conference in Dublin, the same 
affemooii Prime Minister John Costello 
dedared : 


We now stand alone aSi*a Kation. We have 
no alliances, entanglements or ties with any country 
in the world. But we are to be reckoned with now 
as an independent State, however, small we are. 

Until partition goes we cannot give the full 
oontribution we could give in economic and military 
co'operation in the defence of peace. 

Mr. Costello said the Eire Government 
would be prepared to allow the people of 
Northern Ireland to retain their present 
powers of Government provided that the 
powers of defence and foreign affairs were 
in the hands of an all-Ireland Government. 

Although wo have severed the ties that bouifd 
us to Oroat Britain aod the other members of 
the Commonwealth, we believe that what has 
been done to-day will ensure more cordial and 
closer co-operation, greater and more real friendship 
between Ireland, Great Britain and the other 
Commonwealth countries than could ever have 
existed under former conditions. 

Mr. Eaman de Valera and members of 
the opposition boycotted the function, as in 
their view this act of complete severance 
would make the idea of re-union with 
Northern Ireland absolutely out of the 
question Spokesmen of the Government 
on the other hand are convinced that link 
with the Crown has in no way helped the 
process of re-union and is likely to prove a 
hindrance rather. 

U. N. Trusteeship for Italian Colonies 

India has suggested an eight-point plan 
for direct United Nations Trusteeship for 
the whole of the former Italian Colonies 
in Africa, with the exception of Eastern 
Eritrea. Addressing the General Assembly’s 
Political Committee, Mr, M C. Setalvad, 
Chief Indian delegate, called for an impar* 
ttal United Nations administration outside 
the Big Power orbit, and devoted to the 
preparation of these territories for early 
independence. 

Mr. Setalvad said India appreciated the 
strength of the case made out by Ethiopia 
for the incorporation of a part of Eritrea into 
Ethiopia, ** In the circumstances,” he said, 

1 would suggest that ia Eastern Eritrea, includ- 
ing the ports of Massawa and Assab, an imme- 
diate plebiscite under the auspices of the United 
Nations be taken. 

If the people exprew their will to be inoorpp- 
rated into mdopia sueli a derision maybe given 
effect to* 
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•journalists In Conference 

South Indian journalists, meeting in 
Conference at Madras, were happy to have 
their tried and well beloved President 
Mr. N. Raghunathan of the Hindu to guide 
their deliberations fo r the fourth time 
in succession. That selection was a 
tribute alike to Mr. Raghunathan's interest 
In working journalists and their own 
appreciation of his eminent services. 

Speaking of the role of the press following 
the achievement of freedom in India Mr. 
Raghunathan made pointed reference to the 
twin evils of scurrilous writings in news- 
papers and the gutter Press, battening on 
group prejudices and antagonisms, communal, 
religious and racial. Such unhealthy develop- 
ments cannot be too strongly deprecated. 
But he held that, while the ordinary criminal 
law should be rigorously enforced against 
all law-breakers including the erring section 
of the press, nothing should be done to 
impede the fullest freedom of criticism 
unless there was imminent danger of violence 
resulting from the misuse of such freedom. 

It was a happy augury too that the first 
important public gathering which the new 
Premier Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami Raja address- 
ed was the conference of journalists. That 
is as it should be. For as the Premier 
rightly observed a ^ fearless and independent 
Press, like an independent judiciary was 
an index of real democracy.’ The press, 
be added, should bring home to the 
Government their acts of commission and 
omission, which required rectification. 

In fact nothing can ^ be more helpful to 
(ood government than a clean press, critical 
when necessary but always discerning and 
helpful in the larger interest of society. 


Civil Wnr in Chinn 

Th^ civil war in China has flared up with 
fresh vigour on thg failure of negotiattonli. 
The Comnlaoists have crossed the Yangtse 
at various points and are spreading out fan- 
wise to the South. Nanking has fallen, they 
have entered Taiyuan and isolated Shanghai. 
The defence on the mighty river has 
crumbled with surprising suddenness. The 
Nationalists have evahuated the capital and 
have fallen back to Hangchow, the capital of 
Chekian^; province The complete collapse of 
China seems inevitable. 

What kind of Government wilt emerge 
from the civil* war is a matter for speculation^ 
Mr. Mao Tse-tung, the Communist leader, *has 
declared that 

tliD particular task of the Ohiueso Communists is 
to unite all revolutionary forces within the whole 
country, to drive out the aKgressivo foroos of 
American imperial mm, overthrow the reactionary 
role of the Kuommbang, and establish a unified 
Democrntic People’s Hipublio. 

He has denounced foreign imperialism 
and native feudalism” and has called fcr 
the abrogation of all unfair treaties' which 
China had been forced to enter into with 
foreign countries. 

At the moment the Communists are in 
full command and fairly strong and popular 
too. Western powers can hardly afford to 
take liberties with new China. They will 
doubtless move warily seeing that new Chins, 
though Communist, will yet be undivided. 
A united China is a different affair to deal 
with and can’t be tackled piecemeal. But 
then Chinese Communism may adapt itself 
to the needs of the * soil and turn out a 
difierent pattern from the Soviet. 


Broadly speaking, bumau beiegs may be divided 
into three classes : those who are toiled to death, 
those who are worried to death and those who 
are bored to death. 


^Wimton OhurcfUn, 
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MAHATMA GANDHI. By H. S. L. Polak, 
H. N. Brailsford and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. With a Foreword and Appre- 
ciation by Sarojini Naidu. Odhams Press, 
Ld., Long Acre, London Can be had of 
G. A.. Natesan & Co.’, Madras, Rs. 10-8. 

The publishers claim this is a complete and 
authoritative biography of Mahatma Gandhi 
yet published. No biography of Gandhiji 
could be complete in one .volume. His 
long public career, crowded with so many 
activities and such achievements could hardly 
be compressed within the space of a single 
volume Attempts are therefore rightly 
made in India to prepare a full length bio- 
graphy of the Mahatma, making use of all 
available material in the shape of innumerable 
sketches and studies and his own literaty 
remains. But the book under review is 
certainly as authoritative a document as can 
be conceived. For all the three writers and 
the lady who wrote the Foreword were all 
intimately associated with Gandhiji in many 
of his activities and at various times. And 
they can rightly claim to speak with authority 
and personal knowledge. Gandhiji had 
inspired many writers among his contem- 
poraries and the authors of this book are not 
the least of them. Mr. H. S. L. Polak, 
Mahatma Gandhi's deputy daring the pre-1914 
period in South Africa^ writes appropri- 
ately enough of the early years. Mr. H. 
N. Brailaford, journalist and author, writes 
of him during the inter-war period. Lord 
Pett^lck Lawrence writing with the dual 


authority of an old friend and former Secre- 
tary of State for India rightly observes 

that the world of atom bombs aad perhaps bacterio- 
logical warfare ‘ may yet be forced to think again 
of some escape from self-deatruction along the 
Mahatma a lines.* 

Lord Ptithick-Lawrence sums up the 
Mahatma’s role in world history : 

No one truly understandfl the life and thought of 
Mahatma Gandhi who imagines the emancipation of 
India from foreign rule was the main purpose of hie 
life, or that its atiammeiit was his greatest contribu- 
tion to the laud of his birth. 

For his kingdom, like that of Christ or the Buddha, 
was not of this world. It was the moral emancipa- 
tion of his country nieu and countrywomen from the 
sins of sloth, cowardice malice and uncharitableness 
that was his overriding passion. 

Nevertheless, unlike these founders of two great 
religions, Gandhi stepped down from the nigh 
plane of spiritual leadership to mingle in the 
arena of everyday affairs. In that, he more 
nearly resembled the Hebrew prophets who played 
an active pait in the statecraft of their days. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who, alas has so soon 
followed the Mahatma, writing as friend and 
disciple in a foreword asks : 

How, in what lexicons of the world's tongues, 
shall I find words of adequate beauty and power 
that might serve, even approximately, to portray 
the rare and exqumite courtesy and compassioa, 
courage, wisdom, humour and humanity of this 
unique man ? 

He was assuredly a lineal descendant of all the 
great teachers who taught the gospel of love, 
truth and peace for the salvation of humanity, 
and who was essentially akin to all the saints 
and prophets, religious reformers and spiritual 
revolutionaries of all times and lands. 

YOUNG teacher’s GUIDE. By the Rev. 

R. Conesa S J. Padma Publications Ltd., 

Bombay,, price Re. 1. 

This is a useful exhortative book for 
those who enter the teaching profession. 
There are six chapterk, the last two being 
The Modern World and Modern Edneationf 
and Modern Theories of Education* 
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tHK WORLD ANIJ INDIA. By Sir C. P. Rama- 
. swami Iyer Published by the Indian 

Institute of Culture, Bangalore, Re 1. 

The beautifully got up little booklet under 
review is the substance of the two lectuies 
delivered by the author to the Indian Institute 
of Culture, and they appeared first in two 
instaltnents in the Aryan Path January 
and February 1949 The first lecture 
India and world culture ** gives us the mam 
characteristics of Indian Philosophy and 
Culture, and brings out the ** ideological and 
material intercourse which has gone on for 
long centuries between India and the rest of 
the world. - The progressive, universalistic, 
rational, spiritual and the humanistic ideals 
of Indian thought are clearly touched on 
and eloquently described. The fundamental 
unity of Indian culture is emphasised as its 
unique character. 


THE INDIAN CITIZEN ; HIS RIGHTS AND 
DUTIES By V. S Srinivasa Sastri, Hind 
Kitabs Ltd. Bombay. 

The Hind KUabs Ltd., have done very 
useful service to the reading public by 
bringing out an Edition of Srinivasa 
Sastri's Kamala Lectures on the Rights and 
Duties of the Indian Citizen, other 

publication can be more opportune at a 
time when the constitutional Pandits of the 
land are engaged in forging anew the 
constitution of the country. The statement 
every law is a veritable freedom" is 
upheld by Sastriar with his characteristic 
clearness and force of diction. The book 
provides good reeding to the student and 
the citizen as well. 


OCCIDENTAL aviLlZATION. By G. S. Ghurye. 

Intefhational Book House, Bombay, Rs ,20 

Dr Ghurye, who is the Head of the 
Department of Sociology at the University 
of Bombay, has already shown his careful 
knowledge of culture and civilization in bis 
book Culture and Society. In the present 
book he has made a wide study of the 
culture of the West in its various aspects. 
He has taken the period from 1300 to 1925 
and st died the contribution of various 
countries to painting, sculpture, architecture, 
drama, opera, science, philosophy and other 
thought. One chapter is given to etch, 
and after each chapter he has given, s 
list of all the distinguished names in the 
various countries in that art form. His 
discussions are historical and critical. With 
such a vast theme he naturally does not 
go into detailed criticism. He gives only 
the general features of the scene. But 
his purpose of revealing the co-operative 
nature of culture he has very well succee- 
ded in bringing out. While the copters 
dealing with the different arts are full of 
useful information, and may even serve as 
a reference book, his last chapter of cottClu- 
stons is full of suggestive thought, Apart 
from everything else, the hook is revealing 
of international interdependence, and sefves 
therefore the greatest need of the hour, 

INDIAN LANDSCAPE; A BOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE 

POEMS by R N. Currey, RoUtledge, 

London, price 5^. net. 

These are “ glittering trifles*' produced 
by a typical British soldier in India, with 
sufficient “ sensibility*' to record his im- 
pressions of what he sees while travelling 
in the country In India we conceive of 
poetry more devoutly than In the vein of 
a superficial and supercilious impressiotiel, 
The race of overweening birdg of pasgsge 
is bound to decline in the future. 



filARY OF THE MONTH 


Aprtl 1 Sri Kumarasi^aini Raja elected 
leader of the Madras Lgislative Party. 

April 2 Chaadranagore Assembly votes 
for merger with India. 

April 3 Golden Jubilee of Pope Pms XII. 

— Governor-General gives assent to Madras 
Zamindari Bill. 

April 4. Atlantic Pact signed at Washington 
by Foreign Ministers of 12 nations. 

April 5. Parliament passes three non-official 
Bills on Marriage reforms. 

April 6 New Madras Ministers sworn in. 

— East Punjab Cabinet resigns. 

April 7. Karens surrender to Government 
forces in Burma. 

April 8. U. N. Steering Committee accepts 
India’s move to discuss Indonesia. 

April Pandit Nehru inaugurates at Delhi 
Indian National Commission for Co-opera- 
tion with UNESCO. 

April 10. Congress Executive discusses 
Nlibru formula for Commonwealth Confe- 
rence. 

April 11. Deadlock in Kashmir talks. 

April 12. Thakin No, Prime Minister of 
Burma arrives in Delhi. 

April 13. Reports of Pakistan raid on 
border village. 

April 14. New Ministry for East Punjab 
announced. 

Aftttl 19. U. N. stibmlts fresh Kashmir 
trute plan 4o Indja and PaktsUn, 


:o : 

April 16. Red Peace terms in China. * 

April 17 Sir H. J Kania addresses Madras 
Lawyers at Advocates* Association’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee. 

April 18. Eire cuts link with Crown. 

April 19. Pandit Nehru leaves for London 
to attend the Commonwealth Conference. 

April 20. Personnel of Fiscal Commission to 
revilbv Protection policy announced. 

April 21 Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
meet in London. 

— East Punjab Cabinet formed. 

April 22. Chinese President and Premier 
quit Nanking : Communists cross the 
Yangtse ; Nanking falls. 

April 23 Madras Premier inaugurates 
Southern India Journalists' Conference. 

April 24 Government forces take Karen 
stronghold at Insein. 

April 25.^ Dutch attack Sumatra. 

April 26. Admiral Nimitz assures fair and 
impartial plebiscite in Kashmir, 

April 27. London Conference of Common- 
wealth Premiers concludes with an agreed 
settlement 

April 28. U, N. Kashmir Commission 
presetihi ** final terms" to India and 
Pakistan. 

— Eire's Parlisment receives Pandit Nehru. 

April 29. Mr S. F. Sinha, Judge, Allahabad 
High Court, removed from office. 

April 30. Provincial Pood and Agricultural 
Ministers meet in Conference at Delhi* 

*-«Reds advance in & China; Evacuation 
of Hangchow. 
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i TOPICS From PERIOnCUS | 


INSIDE PAKISTAN 

^ Alec Reid, in the concluding article of 
his ** Report on PakisUn** in the columns 
of the Hindustan Times observes that the 


k .k».. ■ 


the start, however, members of the minority 
(and the Hindus in particular) were damned 
as potential fifth-columnists and many 
thousands who were loath to leave what 


enthusiasm which was born of the cieation 
of Pakistan has now cooled off and the 
people are now faced with grim realities 
of trying to make things work with a 
grave shortage of necessary talent. 

Any country, especially a new one whose 
frontiers have been carved with ' a knife, 
like Shylork’s pound of fl sh, he says, has 
to face dangers on three fronts — economic, 
social (nd political. Pakistan, starting from 
scratch, has to build up these fronts and 
'if the pioneering spirit, the spirit which 
acclaimed the entry to the Promised Land, 
does exist then planning should be well 
ahead. 

I heard muoh of this pioneering apirib when in 
England during the past two years and read 
stories sent across to the London Press by 
Pakistan's many friends among English journalists 
and also her other admirers who broadcast very 
encouraging reports as to her progress. For 
instance, in the early days after partition, the 
crusaders of Mr Jinnah were reported sitting on 
boxes (apparently there was a great shortage of 
ehairs) merrily plunging into their manifold tasks 
in the building of the new State But judging bv 
4be present position, 18 months after, that 
reported pioneering spirit has cooled off somewhat 
and Pakistan is now faced with the ^im realities 
of trying to make things work with a grave 
shortage of the necessary talent. Plans for the 
fatore ore by no means in short supply but how 
and when they are to be carried out is another 
question* 

But if from the start the minority had 
been clearly shown that they would get a 
square deal, if ufgent efforts had been 
made to produce a constitution within 
whose framework their interests would Ave 
fageeti safeguarded much of tbe present-day 
muddle might have beeo averted. From 
14 


had been their homes for generations had 
httl** sltenufive but to seek refuge in the 
Indian Union. And they took With them 
much of the brain power that is so sadly 
required in Pakistan today. Those that are 
left, in the absence of assurances as to 
their future and any encouragement whatever 
to play their part in the building of the new 
State, cannot but be a drag on the wheels 
of progress. 

I was told, when both in Weatcrn and Eastern 
Pakistan, in somewhat vague terms of the new 
Dominion developing a new brand of Socialism 
known as ** Islamic," but since there has been 
no report of even a draft oonstilution, it is 
diifioult to appreciate what exactly this means) 
and espcially it is diffloult to forsee the position 
of the Hindu minority, Does the brotherhood of 
the Koran embrace the unbeliever ? It would 
clarify the position if at least this were msds 
known. 

Internally the country is being ruled by 
the few rather than the many, but id the 
main the people are not proving intractable, 
though elements of dissatisfaction are not 
lacking. These have not infiltrated from 
India but have grown up on Pakistan soil 
and until and unless the leaders reathm 
that sometime or other there mutt be « 
teckoning, it will he difficult to produce 
peace and prosperity High-handedness and 
Fascist shock tactics cannot hope to 
establish a permanently peaceful relationtbip. 
West Punjab i« a case in point, where the 
role of the people has been substituted by 
autocracy ; East Bengal is in practice ruled 
by a handful of non-Bengali Muslims, while 
the Frontier is very much under BfitM 
infiaenoe of a most reaOtionsry tVfm 
controlling the Minis|ry of Quayum. ^ 
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GO SLOW IN NATIONALISATION 
D, V. G/’, writing in the February 
number of 'Public Affairs (the Journal of 
*the Gokhale Institute of Public Aff^iirs) 
observes that there was a time when the 
public services of Britain were noted for 
their incoiniptibility and public spirit. The 


a different matter. When the aprlnisi of privai 
enterpriae are dried up, looiety can exist only f 
a piece of meohanism and noc as a free growyi 
organism. So maximum of private enterprise an 
minimum of nationalization. 

(2) When nationalization is in operation 
even when it is properly applied, there mus 
be the best possible kind of vigilance exer 
cised over it by the Parliament or the res* 


war, did not leave that reputation as it was. 
There are stories oi slackness to be heard 
long before the Bachelor-Gihson episode. 
Secret money is only a part of the diffi- 
culty of public management. Another fact 
of it is in the lack of technical competency. 
Business management cannot be mechanised. 
It needs individual gifts of insight and ima- 
gination. How will nationalization or 
government management ensure this ? 

Honesty, technical ©ffioienpy and personal vigi- 
lance are the throe indispensable conditions of 
success in business organualioti, not morolv from 
the point of view of the balance sheet, but also 
from that of utility to the public The siipplv of 
these qualities cannot be unlimited for a (iovern- 
ment m any country; and in India in any event 
we have every circumstance warning us that our 
position in this respect is very far from one war- 
ranting complacency. Our progress in nationaliza- 
tion therefore is not to bo ordered by irnpationoe 
and hurry. 

The Government of India have considered 
not only the susceptibilities of private enter- 
prise, but also the interests of the masses 
at large, in making it clear that their plan 
of nationalization is limited to a few speci- 
fied heads, at any rate for the present, and 
that private capital will have a fair field 
for ten years at least. 

Two things are clear about nationalization: 

(1) It should be restricted to items of 
absolute necessity as judged from the point 
of view of the general public interested in 
the goods or the services of the concern 
in question. 

Where |»rivate enterprise kae given or onn tie 
made to give eeMonebto eetiafeoifon, the Btete 
mwO not step in. Bognlafelng pHvete enterpriae is 


ponsible legislaiure. 

Nationali/al ion ia in practice the rule of a body 
of Goveinrnent ofiiciale This meens the addition 
of another Department 1o the bureaucratic organjJ 
zaiion of the State. 

In a demo( ratio State, the Minister res- 
ponsible to the legislature for the affairs of 
a bureaucratic Department is often a layman. 
Can a layman's supervision and guidance 
go far enough in the field of technical 
business ? Can he be trusted to help with- 
out becoming meddlesome } And will the 
Parliament, which is to control 'the Minister, 
be any less amateurish ? Ill-informed and 
amateurish meddling is sure to ruin the 
business. What then is the remedy? The 
solution must be sought along the follow- 
ing lines suggested by Stephen King Hall 
in his recent news-letter. 

At the beginning of each session (of Parliament) 
a Select Committee should be set up with power 
to send for persons and papers. There is an ana- 
logy in the Committee on expenditure whioh 
functioned during the war, although, for eeonrity 
reasons, some of the most interesting fVuits of theit 
labours were never exposed to the public gaoe. The 
Boloct rommittee on Public Corporations would have 
the duty of keeping the activities of these new 
bodies under constant review, and it would be the 
duty of the Committee to report periodioally to the 
House of Commons, drawing the attention of 
House to any matter which in the opinion of the 
Committee required publicity and debate. The 
main Committee would probably find it oonvenient 
to sub-divide itself ^nto Sub-Cbmmittees each 
charged with the job of being the wateb-dog of a 
particular Qorporat&on. 


Agistrate : ** Oaii*t this dispute be settled out 
of court t ” 

Both the Aeoused: **Oertainiy, Ytmt Worsbip. 
Yl»t*s lust wbat we ware to doi whm the 

police iatarmd r* 
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FRANCE AND INDIA 
Louis Renoo’s article to Prabuddha Bha- 
^ fata published by courtesy of the Interna- 
^ tiooal Literary Pool, UNESCO, reveals the 

* close liok between France and India in 
respect of India's literary treasures. After 
dealing with French translators of Sanskrit 
works Mr, Renou goes on to observe that 
apart from Sanskrit works, very little 
^too little — has been done to make familiar 
in French the best of the Tamil writings 
as well as those in Hindi, Bengali or Mara- 
thi. We shall soon have a partial transla- 
tion of the works of Tulsi Das. So far 
as contemporary work is concerned, rather 
more has been done, but not nearly enough. 
Several books by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
Sarat Chandra Chatterji and, recently, a 
sociological novel by Mulk Raj Anand, 
Coolie, have found readers in our country 
and have enjoyed success,. Efforts in the 
last thirty years have naturally been con- 
centrated on the works of Rabindranath 
Tagore, in whom we have appreciated the 
faithful reflection of all the tendencies of the 
Indian mind. Much of his work has been 
translated in French;. a fine poet, Pierre 
Jean Jouve, assisted by Professor Kalidas 

* Nag, has translated The Stoan, Andre Gide, 
one of the foremost writers of our time, 
and himself a Nobel prize-winner, has trans- 
lated Post Office and Gitanjalu In his pre- 
face to the latter, he says, 

* X have spent much longer time tranelatiog cer> 
twiio of these poems the.a Tagore spent wtiimg 
them. It seemw to me that no thinker of modern 
times deserved more respect, 1 might almost say 
devotion, than Tagore. I tpok pleasure in humbUng 
myaelf before him as he had humbied himself to 
aing before God.* 

• Oop of our recognized critics, Thlbaudet, 

•Iso |rc^d The Ham and the Worlds 


when it was published in French, with 
resounding praises.** 

Indian mystical theology found a genuinely 
interested mind in the philosopher Bergson, 
who tried to define the characteristics of 
Indian mysticism in contradistinction to 
Christian mysticism. ** Bergson was familiar 
with the ancient writings in the English 
versions, while for modern movements he 
referred to the works of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda, which have been translated 
into French, as have the works of AurO* 
bin do, Gandhi, and a few others, in the last 
few years.*’ 

The names mentioned prompt a reference 
to their biographer, Romain Rollaod^ 
Remain Rolland did more than anyone to 
disseminate the doctrines of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda in the Western worlds. 
^'He was able to link them with the doc« 
trines of ancient India from which they are 
derived and, through them, to popularize 
Indian thought. Those lyrical works, to 
which may be added the same author's 
book OQ Gandhi, are in the tradition of 
romantic writings. It is principally owing to 
them, I think, that Romain Rolland has been 
regarded in India as the most representative 
of contemporary French authors." 

Not only is France, like all other Western 
nations, a civilized country from the material 
point of view, as much as, and possibly more 
than any other, it is a country in which 
intellectual values, the heritage of classical 
antiquity, and Christianity, have been pre- 
served with their pristine force. In spite of 
decline, France is a home of literature, art, 
and philosophic thought. How could the 
fail to acknowledge the splendour of Indian 
culture, as she did previously, when the 
treasures of India’s past Brat met her 
•ski 4he writer« 
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PERSONAL AND PUBLIC CONDUCT 

Emphasising that the need for adopting 
a higher st^^ndard of ^conduct is not for 
Congressmen alone but for every one, Sri 
K. G. Mashruwala writes in a recent issue 
of Hurijant 

While there is enough reason for the 
general dissatisfaction towards the Congress 
organisation and its members, it would be 
most dangerous on the part of the people 
and parties opposed to the Congress to 
suppose that Congressmen are the only 
people who should correct themselves in 
order to set the matters right in our country. 
The Congressmen are but a small part of 
the nation, and perhaps, with everything 
said and done, the better section of the 
society. As matters stand, I do not see 
any body which is organized on better rules 
of personal and public conduct than tiie 
Congress and is capable of replacing it for 
the better. 

The very fact that the Congress organization 
itself lays stress on this matter and is alive 
to the deficiencies of its members is a 
great and hopeful sign. It is not unlikely 
that under the chastening effect of its princi- 
pal leaders, it might yet shed its weakness 
before it is too late, But the rntics who 
run down the Congress are likely to harm 
themselves by adopting a compl.<cent attitude 
that their own standards of conduct are 
mi^ch superior or that it is the Government 
^nd the Congressmen who have to mend 
or end and that they have nothing to 
contribute. 

While, therefore, I allow myself to criticize 
Ihe Coagreii-Governmeat or Congressmen 
unreiervedijr, wtieii necessary, X feel iko 

|itCisitr« lu doing If I at 


times, that the Congress wtU die or be ruined 
it is not that I wish so, or curse it. Rather, 
it Is in the spirit of a friend and an old 
servant of the Congress that I make my 
remarks. 

What is necessary for the Congress is 
still more necessary for the nation. Everyone 
of us has to adopt a higher standard of 
conduct. Everyone of us has to turn 
Godwards i e towards truth, righteousness,, 
honesty, simplicity, cleanliness and love 
and regard for the comfort of others. Let 
it be realized that we cannot expel God 
from our life and yet be happy and 
contented. 

THE SOVIET EMIGRANTS 

A valuable source ot information on 
conditions and outlook in Russia at the 
present day is available in the tens of thou- 
sands who have escaped from the Soviet 
Union*', observes George Fischer in the 
Russian Review ^ published in New York. 
Disctffccted citizens, there doubtless are, in all 
countries and the writers warning is important 
that American analysts of the emigres' 
evidence must be unwilling accept too 
readily whatever anti-Soviet evidence some 
may expect or hope to bear." 

Those interviewed by the writer of the 
article seem to have been in agreement, how* 
ever, as to widespread diHi«0ection against 
the Soviet Government, found in every layer 
of the population, though its expression ts 
prevented by the ** ever-present and over* 
feared system of arrests." One get am 
insight into the possible reason for the 
rigid control of expression by writers and 
ertista, lest subvetsive ideas gain currency. 
A totalittrian regime inftosHou the ltd very* 
firmly or rtek Itn own nuefthrnw# 
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But thtt fear of ^omcnanfst ideology in the 
West does not bespeak gteat confidence in 
the obylons sttpen<]|rity of the democratic 
pattern,, as the democracies generally are 
* unable to “come before the conit with 
clean hands/* It is the sense of one's own 
ioadeqaacy or one's own shortcomings that 
makes competition nr comparison feared. 

Bat, as the Aryan Path, truly points out, 
it* is a grievous mistake to look with 
apprehension and resentment at the people 
of any country, above all a totalitarian 
Country, for the sins of omission or com- 
mission of its ruling. 

The Russians, like the Indians, like the Anioricans 
or the French or the Enjiflish, are pcoji/c*, a inixfuro 
of good and bad, wisdom and folly, selfishnosa and 
readiness to saondoe oneself, and the sooner people 
generally learn this and so rise above national no 
leas than oreeded or racial labels, the bettor for 
tnutual understanding and peace and for triumph of 
the universal brotherhood of man. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE IN FREE INDIA 
In England and other parliamentaty 
countries the fivil Service is a port'ly 
administrative body. The Ministers who 
are leaders of public opinion lay down the 
policy of the Government and it is impli- 
citly carried out by the Civil Servants. 
Of coume in actual practice the long 
experience and expert knowledge of Civil 
'Servants may indirectly contribute to 
policy-making, 

In India, during the British rale the 
Civil Servants, were performing functions 
which were incompatible with democratic 
principles says Mr. R. J Venkateswaran in 

the March New Review. 

0p to 1021, the poaition of the Civil Beyvioe 
waa tbai of a goveruiug otHTporatioo. With the 
oicoe|)ttoa of the posts of the Viceroy, the 
gavemora <of Bengal, Bombay and Madras and 
the ohh|^ jiiaticM of the BUgh Courts, alt the 
ttnioe lyipoiiitiiiottts were hdd by tbe wembors 
of tbe ova fiervke. All Mw Iteutanant-gov^w 
wsm xaa mmk iW dkeoted nedoim* 


ffil* 

trolled the publte works dSpartment, Ibesit 
adniniitmtion, police and other teehaioal asrvi^s. 
As the Montague-Chelmsford Report said* “ The 
1. 0. 8. has been in ipssct much more of a 
government corporation than a puriT civil service 
in the English sense/* 

Having' thus enjoyed unlimited powstf 
for a long time, it was but nstural that 
the I, C. S should feel nervous when the 
Reforms were published. They tried their 
best to whittle down the Heforms and 
formed associations * to protect their 
interests ' by the same kind of methods as 
those by which Trade Unionists in 
England band 'themselves together to • 
protect their own interests*. 

The Reforms ot 1919, however, actually streng- 
thened the Services. The Ministers were givsn no 
control over them in the matter of postings 
promotion and discipline. All these functions were 
taken over by the governors although the Act did 
not empower them to do so. Even after the 
introduction of provincial autonomy, the civil 
servants continued to enjoy enormous powers and 
piivileges. 

But all this has changed with the 
attainment ol independence. The civil 

service has ceased to govern. It hai 
become a purely administrative body. 

Its members have realised the eigoificanoe Of 
tbe obsoge and have adjusted themselvea to She 
new environment. But they can discharge their 
dulies efficiently and in the best interests oP 
country only if they are freed from the irritating 
interference of party politicians. 

CHEAPER 

It was a vary diasatisfied tenant who appro- 
ached the landlord o the new house. 

** Look here,** he said, ** that house X*ve just 
taken from you is horribly draughty. I*ve apent 
pounds on heating arrangements* but wberevw 
1 sit my hair is blown all overpay head. Gan*t 
you do something about it/* 

Tbe landlord shook his head. 

afraid not,’* he veplisd. ** I think tt 
would be easier and dbmpir lev you to gut youf 
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BOOK KNOWLEDGE IN SPIRITUAL 
LIFE 

** Experience ** said Swami Vivekananda, 
**19 the only teacher we have. We may 
talk and reason all our lives, but we shall 
not understand a word of truth, until we 
experience it for ourselves. You cannot 
hope to make a man a surgeon by simply 
giving him a few books You cannot satisfy 
my curiosity to see a country by showing 
me a map; I must have actual experience. 
Maps can only create curiosity in us to get 
more perfect knowledge. Beyond that, they 
have no value whatever. Clinging to books 
only degrades the human mind. Wastheie 
ever a more horrible blasphemy than the 
statement that all the knowledge of God is 
confined to this or that book? How dare 
men call God infinite, and yet try to com- 
press Him within the covers of a little 
book P* 

Books have become an unhealthy obses- 
sion with us, observes ‘‘Jibendra” in the 
Vedanta Kesaru We waste time in read- 
ing and discussing them while the hour for 
spiritual practice goes by. ** Constant pre- 
occupation of the mind with one's own 
thoughts or those of others embodied in 
books hermetically seals it against the des- 
cent and reception of truth, light, know- 
ledge, power from above — a descent which 
can only take place in a quiet, peaceful 
and silent mind and not in a mind which 
Is ever active, restless and pre-occupied.’* 

If books made men better, changed their 
lives or widened their hearts, the world 
would be an altogether different place to 
live in from what it is to-day. The fact 
that it is not Is proof positive of the 
laiad«<|aac^ of mere book learning (or Uie 


purpose of spiritual life. **Book 8 may act as 
an Incentive to higher life by stimulating 
the intellect a little. Tj^ey have therefore an 
intellectoal but not ti spiritual value. 

“In spiritual life the object is to realise* 
the spirit, the Atman, as the fundamental 
truth of our existencex^not merely know 
or apprehend intellectaaliy~*>and this can 
only be done by a spiritual living.*' 

SPORTS AND THE NATION 

In an article on Sports and the Nation, pub^ 
lished in the Bulletin of Physical Education 
of Pondicherry, Sri Aurobindo stresses the 
need and utility of sports for the nation. 

Sports, he says, are valuable not only for 
building the foundation of health, strength 
and fitness of the body but also for fostering 
the qualities of discipline, courage, hardihood, 
steadiness of action, sportsmanship, and high 
morale, which are greatly needed and of the 
utmost service to the nation in war or in peace. 

Concluding the article , Sri Aurobindo 
observes : 

I need not enumerate, the other benefits which can 
be drawn from the training that sport can give 
or dwell on their use in the national life. In our 
universilies, sports have now a recognised and 
indispensable place; for even a highest and eoitt* 
pletest education of the mind is not enough without 
the education of the body. When the qualities I have 
enumerateil are absent or insufficiently present, a 
strong individual will or a national will may buihj 
them up, but the aid given by sports to their develop* 
ment » direct and in the way negligible. This 
would be a sufficient reason for the attention given 
to thenri, in our Ashram, though there are oihers 
which I need not mention here. 1 am oonoemed 
here with their importance and the necessity of the 
qualities they create or stimulate for our national 
life. The nation which possess, them in the highest 
degree is hkeiy to be strongest for victory. Buooesa 
and greatness but also for the contribution it can 
make towards the briiiging about of unity and a 
more harmonious world order towards which we look 
as our hope for humanity *s future. 

s NO TIES 

**Thars*i One thing about you men Whh Wtat 
open necked shirts. You always seem to be so fcef 

** We sie. We heven'h any tks**' 
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South Africa 

RACIAL TROUBLE IN S, AFRICA 

Mr. M, T. N»ii(iu, a member of the 
Executive of the South African Indun 
Congress who has been appointed to advise 
the Indian delegation to the United Nations 
in the South African dispute, was bo?n in 
Durban and has lived there all his life 
In the course of an interview in New 
York he observed : 

The condition of Indians in South 
Africa has been deteriorating for the past 
18 months and is rapidly worsening. 
We attribute the piesent situation in South 
Africa on the racial question to the policies 
which the Nationalist Government is 
following at present 

The racial disturbances that occurred in 
Durban recently seem likely to be repeated. 
The Government are going ahead with 
their policy that continues to sharpen 
racial, and particularly antiJndian feeling. 
The Indian population of Sonth Africa is 
anxious that the United Nations should 
» find some method for taking a forward 
step on the 1946 resolution adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly on 
the treatment of their nationals in the 
Union. There seems no way of iofluencing 
the South Afrifcan Government by any internal 
appeal/' he continued. 

'*The only way seems to be for world 
ofxnioa to get South Africa to change her 
racial policies. Speaking from my own 
«xperleneet I can see the racial dtftqoUies 
that*exiit in South Africa/* 


I n mr 

ECONOMIC PRESSURE ON S. A 
INDIANS 

Mr George Singh, Durban Attorney, who 
has b»*en appointed to represent the 
282,000 Indians of South Africa at the 
United Nations Assembly, said in London 
that they had no future in South Africa. 

** Ther^ is grave danger,” he said, ** that 
their moral character will crack very soon. 
Until recently, it* has been very high, but 
the situation, politically and economically, 
has deteriorated very serfously. 

Dr. Malan's Government is pursuing' a 
policy of squeezing the Indian out of South 
Africa. The only possible country to which 
they can go is India. All other countries 
have refused to take them in. 

About half of the 282,000 Indians 
live in Durban. Of these, roughly 70 per 
cent, live below the poverty line according 
to the official statistics of the Natal 
University College. 

The South African Government used 
to offer a bonus of £20 to every Indian 
who returned to India. They now offer 
£40. That is a lot of money to an Indian 
working class family with an average of 
four children. 

I don't think many Indians will return 
to the land of their forefathers ; yet there 
is every temptation to find a new home 
away from South Africa. The African 
native populations are being urged to 
boycott them. The Government still closes 
its eyes to the racial propaganda,’* 

Economically, the Indian la being 
throttled, 
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Ceylon and the Far East 

I.>iDl'\N INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


Sumatra 

DUTCH MURDER OF INDIANS* 


Ok B V Kt*skar, p-pmy Minister for 
Exitriial Afl^irs, said in Parliam-nt tViat 
the irivestm ■‘Ills of South Itidian Ch«-ttii*rs 
In Ceylon. Malaya and Indo-China were 
estimated at Rs 5 crores, and Rs. 2 14 
cror( s I » ('lively. 

R*plvii 4 t,o Brajj^shwar Prasad, Dr 
K'sk(r .idled that ‘Coettiars als » owned 
about thiee million acres of paddy land in 
Burma, but they had no investments in 
• Siam. 

As re^arls their investments in Barms 
no reliable inlormation w.hs 'availabl*^ The 


The Government of India has made* a 
strofijr protest to the Netherlands authorities 
against the shooting of three Indians by , 
Dutch paratroopers on D'Cember 30 last at 
Dj^mbi ill Sumatra. 

The Government received luformation of 
the incident thn*uoh then Consul-General 
in Batavia The Indians were shot dead^ 
after their houses had been ransacked. 

The Government of India’s protest has 
been lod^jed with the Far East Office of 
of the Netherland’s Ministry of Foreiffn 
Affairs in Batavia. 


Government ot India were negotiating with 
the Government of Burma with a view to 
securing for the Chettiars equitable compen- 
sation for their lands which the Govern- 
ment of Burma proposed to take over 
under the Burma Land Nationalisation Act. 

South-West Africa 

TRUSTEESHIP FOR S. W. AFRICA. 

Dr, B. V. Keskar, Deputy Minister 
for External Affairs, said in Parliament 
in reply to Mr. Lakshminarain Sahu that 
the Government of India were strongly of 
the United Nations' General Assembly’s 
recommendation that South-West Africa be 
placed under a Trusteeship system should 
be given effect to. 

Iodia*f representatives would press for 
this in tht General Assembly whenever 
the question was considered, he added. 


** 'nraveliad all over tha World, eh ? Went up 
the BMne of eourset*’ 

«« OiimboA it to the top.'* 

*«naw the lion of St. Marks?'* 


I “ted it.*’ 

« And vMtid the 0)aok-8ea T 
fanned my'fiwmtaln pen there,” 


Mr^aiiwhilf the External Affurs Ministry 
has requested the Dutch Ambassador in Delhi 
to make enquiries and ascertain the facts. 

Brazil 

INDIAN COLONIZATION IN BRAZIL 

Indian Ambassador to Brazil Mr. M, R. 
Masant in a recent speech expressed 
satisfaction with regard to a proposal 
covering Indian immigration and colonization 
in Brazil, which he said will be a happy 
solution to the problem of low population 
in one country and over-population in 
another country." 

Mr. Masani added that, if the project is * 
completed, Indian immigrants will come to 
Brazil ’’ with the intention of becoming 
assimilated into Brazilian life and will be* 
come good Brazilians.” 

PUZZLED 

A Young wife, wishing to announos the birth 
of her first child to a friend in a distant oity, 
telegraphed : Isaiah S. 6.” whioh passage begins : 
**For unto us a obild Is born, unto us a son 
is given.** 

Hsr firiend, unfamiliar wIMi the seripturet, said 
to her husband : ** Maunypst evidently has a boy 

who weighs nine pounds and six ottnoea, buf 
why on earth did they name hlin Isaiah T ’* 
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aUESTlONS OF IMPOtTANCB 


WORK OF NATIONAL PLANNING 

The Conf^ress Working Committee meeting 
at New Delhi on April 5 expressed its 
“ high appreciation of the good work done 
by the National Planning Committee*’. 

The Working Committee adopted a re- 
solution accepting the National* Planning 
Committee's proposal to maintain an up- 
to-date series of reports on various pha 
ses of National Planning. 

This work will necessitate full co-opera- 
tion with the Central and Provincial 
Governments and more especially their 
statistical department. 

In order to draw up a scheme for the 
continuation of this work a Committee con- 
sisting of the followinjg is c<m8tituted : — 

The President of the Congress, the Prime 
Minister of India, the Minister for Industry 
and Supply of the Government of India, 
Mr. J. C. Ghosh, Mr Ambalal Sarabhai and 
Prof. K. T. Shab. 

The Committee shall be called National 
Planning Series Committee. Prof. Shah 
will be the Secretary of this Committee and 
will be in charge, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Planning Committee, of the office 
and funds of the ^Committee. * It will 
continue to function till effect is given 
io-any new scheme that may be evolved. 

The Planning Committee, appointed by 
the Congress ten years sgo, having com- 
*pleted its work^ dissolved itself at the end 
of last month. 

3$ 


LINGUISTIC PROVINCES 
The Congress Working Committee has 
accepted the report • of the Jawaharlal- 
Vallabhbhai-pAttabhi committee recommend- 
ing the postp(»nement of the formation of 
linguistic piovin(*es for a few years, ** so 
that we might concentrate during this 
period on other matters of vital importance 
and not allow ourselves to be distracted 
by this question.’* 

The Committee adds that if public 
sentiment is “ insistent and overwhelming, we, 
as democrats, have to submit to it, but 
subject to certain limitations in regard to 
the good of India as a whole.” 

The Committee, however, feel that the 
case of Andhra Province should be taken 
up first and the question of its implementa- 
tion examined before we can think of 
considering the question of any other 
province.” 

NATIONAL CULTURAL TRUST 
A scheme for the establishment of a 
National Cultural Trust for India has been 
accepted in principle and its details are being 
worked out by the Ministry of Education. 

This information was given by Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Education Minister of the 
Government of India, replying to a ques. 
tioD in Parliament. It was proposed to 
undertake preliminary work in connectkiii 
with the Trust and to calf three ^onfet^BCee 
of oxpertBt 
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UTf^MNCES^OF THE DAY 
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PANDIT NEHRU ON INDIA’S ROLE 
Addrefsiffgr a Press Conference at Govern* 
ment House, Bombay, on the eve of his 
departure to London on April 19, Pandit 
Nehru said : 

1 have always sought the goodwill, affeotiou 
and oo'operation of the Indian people and always 
obtained it in a generous and abundant measure 
If 1 have aohteved anything in life, it is beoause 
of that affection and goodwill. I feel now that 
at no time was this goodwill and affection more 
neoesaary than at the present moment when 1 
am on the point of emplaning for the West to 
consider problems which affect the present and 
l^e future. . 

During the pMt years we, all of us, in India, 
have bMn partners in the making of history and 
history has marched with gian/i strides in this 
country, in Asia and the World. History is still 
in the process of being made and there are mighty 
movements and considerable turmoil aud conflicts 
in the World. 

Free and independent India faces this prospect 
with a measure of oonfidenoe. We have to a 
large extent found ourselves and we have survived 
many perils and dangers and this has bred confi- 
dence in us to face the future. 

I have little doubt that in this ’ future India 
has to play an important role, provided always 
that she adheres to the great ideals which have 
inspired us in the past and to the lessons which 
the Father of the Nation taught us. “ Our very 
positioD demands a wider appreciation of what is 
iiappening in the world and an acknowledgment 
of our duties aud our obligations to further 
world peace aud progress. 

The immediate object of my going to England 
is to dtsouss the future association of India with 
the Common wealth countries. I have already, in 
Parliament and in open Congress and elsewhere, 
discussed this matter with frankuess and stated 
what our fundamental position is. I shall abide 
necessarily with the directions given to me on 
this subject and equAUy necessarily by the ideals 
which have inspirea us. 

In regard to our foreign policy, we have 
repeatedly stated that we cannot align ourselves 
with power blocs hostile to each other. This is 
not merely a policy of neutrality, but is a 
tive approach to the problems of the world 
dm hope that we might further the cause 
of peace and friendship between nations. I believe 
India can be of service not only to India and 
Ae&a but to the world in this matter. It is with 
this background that I hava tried to approach 
ali our foreign problems. 

History is on ths msroh and we have to 
keep in etep with it, at the same time trying to 
moidd it and fashion it to the i^Mit of oar ability. 
Ultimately the policy of a nation depends upon 
hm hmer strength* It is because our inner strength 
has fcowu aid bseause of our grant potendal. 


which will progressively become actual, that India 
counts more and more in the oqiuuk^ of the 
world. 

Beccntly I was reported, by some error, in a 
London newspaper as having said that there is 
no morality as between nations. As a matter of 
fact, I hold strongly to the opinion that unless 
there is a morel basis, both to the internal 
politics of a nation and to its external affairs, 
that nation will suffer and the world will suffer. 
1 hope that whatever happens, India will never 
do anything that is wrong morally even though 
some misguided people might thiuk it is advanta- 
geous for the moment. 

And so, for the present, I bid a brief good- 
bye, conscious that I am nob going abroad as a 
mere individual but as a representative of a great 
nation with the goodwill of millions and with the 
desire to approacn other nations iu a spirit of 
friendship and co-operation. Jai Hind.’* 


Mr. CHURCHILL’S BOSTON SPEECH 

Speaking at Boston (Massachusetts) on 
March 31, Mr. Winston Churchill said that 
an outstanding feature of the 20th century 
had been the enormous expansion in the 
number of people who were able to share 
in the ** larger and more varied life ** 
previously reserved for the very few. 

If we are to bring ths broad masses of the people 
in every land to the table of abundance, it can only 
be by the tireless improvement of all our means of 
technical productions, and by the diffusion, in 
every form of education, of an improved quality to 
scores of millions of men and women. 

Even in this darkling hour I have faith that this 
will go on. 

Britain's wartime Prime Minister declared : 

We are now confronted with something quite aa 
wicked but in some ways more formidable 
than Hitler. 

Mr. Churchill urged the utmost vigilance in 
the present cold war, but did not think that 
violent or precipitate action sbonld be taken 
now. ''War is not inevitable." Often eome- 
thing happened to tnm or mitigate the courae 
of events. Hope or patience need not 
be abandoned. 

If howjve« tbera is to be a war of nerves, let tie 
make sure our nerves are etrong, and era fortified by 
tha deapast oonvietiottf of our bWtf, 
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inter-dom’inion agreement 

« Agreement was reached ia respect of 
the majority of 27 items considered at the 
three day Inter-Dominion Conference which 
concluded its deliberations at Delhi on 
April 4. 

Amoi^ the more important items on 
which agreement was reached were those 
relating to the payment oi pensions and 
cash certificates. The Conference also 
agreed to set up a machinery to ensure 
prompt payment of pensions, provident 
funds and security deposits of , provincial 
and State Government servants who had 
left one Dominion for the other. 

The Conference further agreed to set up 
a machinery to consider matters, such as 
border incidents, which do not fall within 
the sphere of the Partition Committee of 
East and West Punjab, and to implement 
decisions reached on such items. 

CONSTITUTION OF STATES 

The constitution of Indian States is 
likely to form an integral part of the 
Indian Constitution as a result of agree- 
ment reached between the Government 
of India and representatives of Indian 
States, it is learnt. 

This will eliminate the need for each 
State debating and passing a separate 
Constitution through its own Constituent 
Assembly. The States Constituent As- 
semblies will presumably function as 
interim Legislative Assemblies until |iew 
Assemblies are slewed under the new 
Indian Constitution. 

It is believed that the Indian Consti- 
tution, which is expected to be passed by 


August 15 1949, will have a separate 

chapter devoted to the Constitution .of 
States just as in the case of the Pro- Vinces. 
One important effect of this decision 
will be that the difference in the status 
of Provinces and acceding States will be 
further narrowed down. 

LOCAL FINANCE ENQUIRY 

The Government of India have constitu- 
ted a c mmittee known as the" Local 
Finance Enquiry Committee, to enquire 
into the question of the finances of local 
bodies and make recommendations for the 

e 

improvement of local finances. 

The Committee will examine (1) whether 
the existing resources are adequate for the 
performance of the functions assigned to 
the local bodies and consider what further 
sources of revenue should be provided, (2) 
the methods of Government assistance to 
local bodies, and (3) the existing machinery 
and methods of assessment and collection 
of taxes. 

Mr. P. K. Wattal has been appointed 
Chairman and Mr. Labu Ran Mehra 
Secretary of the Committee, which consists 
of eight other members. 

BIRBAL SAHNI 

India has lost one of its greatest men 
of science in the .death of Dr. Birbal 
Sahni, Head of the Department of Botany 
and Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Lucknow University. Wherever botany is 
studied his name is held high, itis out- 
standing contributions to the subject not 
only won him internstionsl fame but 
raised India's status in the world pf 
science. 
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MEDIUM IN UNIVERSITIES 

'The Education Minister, Maulana Abul 
Kaiam Azad in a written reply said in Par- 
liament that the Government of India had 
not yet reached any final decision on the 
report of the Committee on the Medium of 
Instruction and were awaiting the views 
of the University Commission expected in 
September next. 

The Committee on the Medium of Instruc- 
tion had recommended that steps should be 
taken during the next five years for the 
gradual replacement of ]£nglish as the 
medium of instruction and examination at 
university stage, by the language of the State, 
Province or region, he said. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
had resolved that the final decision on this 
recommendation should await the report of 
the University Commission. 

The Nagpur University had proposed to 
introduce Hindi and Marathi as the media of 
instruction in the first year class of colleges 
from July 1949 and extend their use to higher 
classes year by year. The Annamalai Univer- 
sity had introduced Tamil as the medium of 
instruction in the intermediate art courses. 

The Benares University had decided that- 
Hindi should be additional medium of in* 
struction in all subjects except English and 
modern Indian languages in Inter and B A. 
classes, and from 1950 Hindi alone would be 
the medium of instruction for those students 
whose domicile was Eastern Punjab, United 
Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar and Raj 
putana. The Calcutta University had allowed 
students to answer question papers either in 
English or in their mother tongue. 


GOVERNMENT’S AID TO UNIVERSITIES 
During the question-hour in Parliament on 
April 5, the Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
replying to a question as to what steps were 
being taken to stimulate scientific research 
in the Universities, specially in Atomic 
Physics, said that the universities had the 
dual function of training scientific workers 
and of conducting fundamental and applied, 
research 

The Government of India, he added, were 
stimulating scientific research in the univer- 
sities by (1) sanctioning grants-in-aid for 
buildings and equipment required for 
research, the expansion of special Research 
Departments and the conduct of approved 
research schemes; and (2) the discovery 
and training, of talented persons through 
post-graduate schemes and fellowships. 
Grants-in-aid totalling over Rs. 28 lakhs 
have been sanctioned for the purpose during 
194849. 

Fellowships have been awarded for research 
in Nuclear Physics. A National Professor- 
ship of Physics has been created at the Indian 
Academy of Science, Bangalore. 

UNIVERSITY FOR KARNATAKA 
The Premier of Bombay, Mr B. G. Kber, 
introduced in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly on April 4, a bill to establish a 
University for Karnataka. The Premier said 
the University would come into being in 
1950 and its jurisdiction would extend 
to the districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, Kanara 
and Dharwar. ^ 

Mr. JKher said that the establishment of the 
Univetsity would fulfil a longfelt need and a 
pressing demand of the people of Karnataka. 
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LAWYERS’ ROLE IN FREE INDIA 

Inaaguratinfi; the Diamond Jabilee celebra- 
tions of the Madras Advocates* Association 

* on I5th April, the Chief Justice of Madras, 
Mr- P. V. Rajamannar, suggested the creation 
by the Government, of a separate 
Department lor conducting juristic studies 
and social inquiries, which he said should 
precede legislation. 

Legislation, he added should never he 
the result of mere one-sided lobbying 

The Chief Justice said that the Depart- 
ment should be a body of experts both 
for long-range investigation, and for deal- 
ing with the day to day complaints and 
defects in the actual operation of the laws, 
and fur making proposals for improvement. 

The impottant role of lawyers in guiding 
Democracy on right lines was emphasised 
by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar in the course 
of an address he delivered on the second 
day of the celebrations. 

The members oi the Association presented 
an address of felicitation to Mr V. V. Srini- 
vasa Iyengar, one of the seniormost 
members of the profession, who completes 
the 51st year of his legal practice. 

• Sir Hanlal Kania, Chief Justice of India, 
thought*provoking address on the concluding 
day dealt with the problems comfronting 
lawyers in India. 

Sir Hanlal placed before the lawyers the 
ideal of service and defence of right, 
fearless of consequencei and urged *tbem to 
do all they could to stabilise the freedom 
of Independent India’. 

Stressing the need for hairing an 
Ukdependeot judiciary, Sir Harilal expressed 
the hope that the oft*repeated assurances 


of politicians and public men in this 
connection would sosn be " tri^nslated into 
action in the Constitution Act." 

The Chief Justice of India cautioned 
against hurry in regard to a change-over 
from English as (he language of courts 
and said that the problem of language of 
courts was not acute, and, if 'they wanted 
to avoid inconveniences, this was not a 
sphere iu which impatience could psy. 

FREE LEGAL AID FOR THE POOR 

e 

The All-India Progressive Lawyers 
Association has set up a Free Legal Aid 
Bureau in Delhi for the benefit of the 
poor. The Bureau, which is the first of its 
kind to be set m India, will provide free 
legal aid to political workers and others, 
who are unable to secure legal advice, 
provided that they are not cHarged with 
communal offences, offences relating to 
sex, theft and bribery. 

PUNISHMENT FOR FOOD OFFENCES 

The Indian Parliament passed on April 5 
the Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) 
Amendment Bill, which replaces the 
ordinance which has been in force for six 
months. The Bill makes the punishment of 
imprisonment obligatory in respect of food 
offences except when the court for rea- 
sons to be recorded in writing is of the 
opinion that in the circumstances of the 
case imprisonment is not called for. 

In addition, the Bill also empowers 
courts to order the forfeiture of the vehicle 
or vessel used for smuggling. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL IN INPIA 

The Prime Mmist^^r Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru making his long awaited policy 
statement on the participation of foreign 
capital in India said in the Dominion 
Parliament on April 6 that as regards the 
existing foreign interests, ** Government do 
not intend 'to place any restrictions or 
impose any conditions which are not 
applicable to similar Indian enterprise.'* 

Pandit Nehru added : ** Government will 
so frame their policy as to enable further 
foreign capital to be invested in India on 
terms and conditions that are mutually 
advantageous," 

Pandit Nehru said that foreign interests 
would be permitted to earn profits, subjects 
only to regulations common to all. 

If and when foreign enterprises were 
compulsorify acquired, the Prime Minister 
said, compensation would be paid on a 
fair and equitable basts as already announc- 
ed in Government's statement of policy. 

The Prime Minister made a special 
reference to British Interests in India and 
assured them that although it was the 
policy of the Government of India to 
encourage the growth of Indian Industry 
and commerce, there was and would still 
be considerable scope for the investment 
of British capital in India. 

He added: '*The Government of India 
have no desire to injure in any way 
British or other Indian interests in India, 
and would gladly welcome their contribu- 
tion in a constructive and co-operative role 
in the development of India's economy." 


SETTLEMENT OF PAKISTAN’S DEBT 

The amount outstanding in respect ' of 
Burma's separation debt and share of the 
pensionary liability to India was in the. 
order of Rs. 64.5 crores and Pakistan's 
partition debt to India had not yet been 
worked out and it would be some time 
before this was done, said Dr, John Matthai, 
Minister for Finance, in the Dominion 
Parliment. 

The Finance Minister further informed the 
House that Pakistan was due to repay her 
debt in 50 equated instalments commen- 
cing from August 15, 1952. Burma's 
separation debt was repayable in 45 years 
commencing from 1937-38 and her share 
of the pensionary liability was to be paid 
currently. The payments had remained 
suspended from 1942-43 and the question 
of resuming them was under discussion 
with the Government of Burma. 

LIMITATION OF DIVIDENDS 

The Parliament passed the Finance 
Minister's Public Companies (Limitation of 
Dividends) Bill which limits the dividends 
grhich may be paid by public companies 
to six per cent of the paid-up capital or 
the average annual dividend between Apr. 
1, 1946, and Mar. 31, 1948, whichever is 
higher. 

The Bill, which is an anti-inflationary 
measure, will expire on Mar, 31, 1950. 
The Finance Minister assured the House 
that if early next year it was found that a 
measure of this kind was not necessary, 
Government would not extend the duration 
of the Act. 
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ABDUCTED NON-MUSLIM WOMEN 
''Government have received reports that 
a number of abducted non-Muslim women 
'have been taken over the Pakistan border 
into Aighanistan," said Mr. Gopalaswamy 
Ayyangar, Minister, in reply to Giam 
Gurumukh Singh Musafir, in Parliament. 

Mr. Ayyangar added that the matter had 
been taken up with the Afghan Govern* 
ment during June 1948 and they had 
repeatedly given their assurance to help 
India as far as possible in the recovery of 
abducted women from areas under their 
control. " As the task of locating the abduct* 
ed women is fraught with many practical 
dif!icultif*s, it will take some time before 
any tangible results are achieved." 

WORKING WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
With a view to promoting the welfare 
of working women, assisting them in choice 
of a profession and finding employment 
for them and promoting their interest in 
professional work, a number of Patna lady 
teachers, doctors, nurses and other working 
women have formed a " Working Women s 
Association". Courses of lectures on hy- 
giene and home nursing are being organised 
by the Association in different Mohallas. 

WOMEN FOR JUDICIAL SERVICE 
Women have been made eligible for 
recruitment to the Judical Civil Service in 
the United Provinces, according to a 
Gazette notification published in Allahabad. 

The notification amends the U. P. Civil 
Sendees Judicial Branch Recruitment Rules 
to make women eligible for recruitment to 
this service. 


HEALTH OF GIRLS IN COLLEGES. 

• 

There are now a few hundreds of girls 
studying in various colleges of Nagpur. 
The average college girl is really a sight. 
With the exception of a few, most of them 
are far from robust, writes Prof, M. G. 
Dharamraj ii! the course of an article in 
Nagpuf Times * 

I don’t think the university or the 
colleges could be blamed for their 
physical condition, he adds. The girls, 
especially those studying in co-educational 
institutions, do not get all the facilities for 
games and physical recreation, Even when 
they get the facilites, the general atmos- 
phere is not free enough for them to take 
full advantage of them. Even in the 
Central College for Women, apart from the 
Hostel girls, the day scholars do not get 
much by way of physical exercise, except 
for what movement of the body is afforded 
by the bus that takes them to and fro. 
The medical report of the girls of the 
university is far from flattering. 

WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS FOR 
SWITZERLAND 

The Government of Switzerland, whose 
women have neither franchise nor the 
right to hold public office, last month took 
the revolutionary step of announcing the 
formation of a Voluntary Women’s Army 
Corps, whose duties will include anti-aircraft 
service. The Corps is to be formed imme« 
diaiety and women between the ages of 20 
and 40 will be eligible* In the event of 
war, the age limit will be raised to fiO. 
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NEW MINISTRY FOR MADRAS 

A lO-mafi Ministry Yor Madras headed by 
Mr P. S Kumaraswami Raja was sworn 
in on April 6 by H E. the Governor at 
the Secretariat Mr. N Sanjiva Reddy and 
Mr B Paratneswaran have been taken into 
the Cabinet while Mr. T. S Ayinashilingam 
Chettiar, Mr. V. Kurmayya and Dr. S. 
Gurubatharo have been left out 

Mr. Raja making an announcement 
earlier said that he proposed to have “ a 
few more Minister s shortly to represent 
certain areas and interests.'*. 

. Accordingly, as we go to press, Mr. 
C Perumalswami Reddiar has been 
sworn in. " 

Dr. PATTABHI VISITS EYE INSTITUTE 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, President of the 
Indian National Congress, recently visited 
Dr.' Agarwal's Eye Institute at 15, 
Daryaganj, Delhi. He saw the patients 
suffering from various eye troubles 
practising the novel methods of treatment 
under the care of Dr. Agarwal and 
highly appreciated the synthetic eye treat- 
ment which is practised in this institute 
Recounting how his own wife had 
benefitted from this latest system based 
on the research of Dr. Agrawal, 
Dr, Pattabhi said, “ My wife suffering from 
the paralysis of the External Rectus of the 
left eye and therefore from * diplopia ' (doable 
vision) has got over her trouble by a steady 
persult of the regimen prescribed by 
Dr. Agarwal and she bears witness to the 
many cures of obstinate and obscure eye 
complaint under die roof of the doctor’s 
clinic.** 


NEW EAST PUNJAB CABINET , 

The nine-day old S.»char Cabinet was 
reconstituted on April 21 by the inclusion 
of three new Ministers.— Dr Gopichand 
Bhargava, Mr. Prithvi Singh Az^d and Sardar 
Gnrbachan Singh Bajwa. 

After the swearhg-in ceremony, Mr. 
Bhimsen Sachar told the Associated Press 
of India that the relations between the old 
and new Ministers were not only cordial, 
but definitely influenced by considerations 
which were of the highest order — namely 
the interests of the province 

GANDHI FUND 

An event described by Dr R^ijendra Prasad 
as without parallel took place at Sardar 
Patel’s residence at New Delhi on April 16 
when, at a simple but dignified function, the 
Industrial Committee of the Gandhi Memorial 
Fund presented to Dr Raj.mdra Prasad, 
President of the Fund, cheques for over Rs. 5 
crores, representing collections made sin^e 
last May when Sardar Patel called leading 
industrialists to Mussoorie and fixed the target 
of Rs. 5 crores as their contribution to 
the Fund. 

The importance of the occasion was 
further heightened by Dr. Prasad's announce- 
ment that public subscription to the Fund 
had also touched the figure of Rs. 5 crores^ 

C. R’s. GOOD CONDUCT PRIZE 

His Excellency Mr. RajagopalacHsrli 
Governor-General of India baa instituted a 
good conduct price to be awarded annually 
from the year 1949-50 for the beat behaved 
student in the Salem Munictptl College, 
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The Place of Religion in a Secular State 


Bv Mahamahopadyaya Dr. P. K. 

A distinguished philosopher Dr. Radha- 
krishnan (as reported by the Associated 
Press and published in the Leader, March 14, 
page 6) has been taking pains to explain 
in all educational centres, the policy of the 
independent Indian Government to evolve 
a State wherein religion should not be 
the primary outlook of human life, A 
curious definition has been advanced : 

Secularism means the adoption of the 
scientific ( ? ) spirit. It means the 
absence ol religious arrogance or dogma- 
tism, an attitude of impartiality so far as 
different religions are concerned, equality 
of opportunity for all religions and not 
dogmatizing for any one religion. Again, 
secularism means that the world is not to 
• be regarded as an illusion : it is not to 
be dismissed as a dream. It does not 
mean that one would be non-religious or 
dogmatically religious.’* Therefore, the 
learned thinker concludes that ** the secu* 
Jar state is the most fertile ground for 
the material and spiritual progress of 
modern humanity.** 

The dictionary meaning of the term 
' Secularism * is, however, the snpreme 
jattention to the things of the present life." 
It is complete worldlmess/* The atheis- 


ACHARYA, M.A., PhD, D.Litt, I.'E s 
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tic school f philosopheis, known as the 
Charvakas (talkers of sweet words) asserts 
' that soul is not different from body and 
that the phenomena of the world are 
spontaneously produced.’ It follows, there;,- 
fore, that everything ends with the mortal 
body and nothing remains after death, for 
the benefit of which anything has to be 
done in this life and in this world." Thus 
in the absence of any creator and any 
possibility of accounting for our deeds in 
this world before an infallible and all- 
knowing Supreme Judge in the next world 
one can indulge in eating and drinking 
or enjoying worldly pleasure at any cost 
without any fear of the consequences 
because life ends here completely. And 
these atheists reject all sources of 
true knowledge vie, faith (sabda), inference 
(anumana) and analogy (upamana) and 
accept only sense perception (pratyaksha). 
The limit of sense perception, it, however, 
very short and defective. By this source 
of knowledge one cannot be sure that be 
was boro of bis own parents. Faith and 
belief in a supreme Creator are therefore 
superilaous. Indeed, Kanada advanced the 
doctrine of atoms which are uncaused and 
eternal. Thus godless scluntiaty evolve 
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the creation of the world and 'ail its crea- 
tures by the permutation and combination 
of these atoms whic^ are further analysed 
into electrons. 

The State which is determined to secu- 
larize Its activities has, therefore, to endea- 
vour “conversion from religious to 
materialistic progress.** It follows logically 
and inevitably that one would be non- 
religious completely. The spiritual thinker 
of the Hindu creed does not regard the 
world “ as an illusion *' nor does he 
'dismiss it as a dream.' * To him the world 
is as real as be himself is. But the 
creator, God, is the real feality, the only 
truth, and the aim of intelligent humanity 
is to realize that truth and to be free 
from blindness and arrogance and self- 
conceit It is a self-deception and subtle 
argument to say that while ' America to-day 
erects beautiful buildings devoted to educa- 
tion instead of the beautiful cathedrals or 
mosques or temples of medieval Europe 
and in Soviet Russia the biggest building 
is a factory or a college, the secular State 
of independent India, partitioned from 
Muslim Pakistan for the sake of a largely 
homogeneous Hindu population, would be 
able to balance its activities and avoid 
' one particular aspect of life.' Despite 
the fact that * India had realized, as shown 
by the Mohenjodaro monuments of 3000 
B.C., the place of spiritual values,' it will 
be ' a dream and an illusion * to expect that 
in the new secular Sute of India, despite 
such an old tradition, Mt should not be 
difficult for us to pursue the scientific 
mind side by side with the quest of the 
spirit aud not divorce the one from the 
Other.* For such s Isudsbie achievement, 


however, it would not be enough to pa 

the Hindu Code Bill. The State will ha\ 

* 

to provide religious education and creai 
81 ^ all round environment to instil in oi 
minds a living faith in God and in th 
continuiince of human existence after th 
disappearance of the mortal body. 

The same fallacy appears to have beei 
committed by a political thinker of th< 
present age, the late Mr Roosevelt, in conspi 
racy with Mr. Churchill, when they startlec 
the world by announcing, as the world 
policy, the four freedoms for everybody, 
vis^t freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom from fear of others 
and want of the necessities of life (food 
and clothes), and freedom of religion. 
Elsewhere* it has been shown that 
'obviously these are contradictory ideals. 
Unless it is assumed that there is a uni- 
formity in human culture and human 
civilization these high sounding elements 
of freeedom cannot fit well together. If 
all peoples of the world do not think in 
the same way no freedom of thought 
can be ensured for all. Christian 
mission, fascism, socialism, communism, 
totalitarianism each imposes its own 
ideas upon others. It will suppress others 
by force if they speak against it. It will 
starve others by an economic blockade. It 
cannot allow sacrifice, for instance, in the 
name of religion. In the name of liberty 
of thought, if you do not care for the 
chastity and sacredness of tingle union 
between the sexes then there would be 
hardly any difference between man and 
beast. If in the name of free trade 

* WritorNi ** Indian Qnltuca, Civilisation, Arts and 
Religion.^ 
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Knd commerce you rob, exploit, and 
statve others you are as sel&sb, as 
callous and as cruel as the primitives. 
If you allow free practice of various religious 
customs, which are repugnant to each 
other, the peace and harmony of society 
will be disturbed. And if all peoples 
living side by side are allowed to have 
their own freedom of thought and action 
tfiere can be no harmonious society. The 
tree animals of the jungles, have never 
prospered. The survival of the fittest is 
an inconvenient truth. Indians cannot 
forget so soon that the Indo-British Govern- 
ment forcibly stopped music before or in 
the hearing of a mosque. The R S. S. 
movement is being mercilessly suppressed 
on the plea that they did not conform to 
the partition of Mother India for the 
appeasement of the Muslims and for the 
sake of securing power to rule by a 
certain group without any opposition. 

The point under discussion is, however, 
not politics but an effort to understand the 
relation between a secular State and Reli- 
gion, not in a dogmatic manner neither at 
the cost or the suppression of any one else’s 
faith and belief. In the India of the past all 
forms of religion prospered side by side. 
Even King Asoka or Kanishka who made 
Buddhism the State religion did not openly 
persecute the followers of the Vedic Reli- 
gioiK On the other hand the Imperial 
Gupta Kings, Samudragupta, Chandragupta 
and Kumaragupta, who revived the Hindu 
religion with Horse-sacrifices, publicly 
attended at the ceremonies of the Jains 
and the Buddhists. The history of the country 
bears witness to the fact that India, of all 
the medieval and ancient Cooniries of the 
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world, never indulged in religious warfare* 
There is no mention in her history of any 
fight between the followers of Vishnu, Siva, 
and Sakti. In fact even the Muslim saints 
like Satya Pir (Narayana) are still worship- 
ped in orthodox Hindu families. The 
labourers in Madras fall fiat before the 
Madonna. To the Hindu mind there is 
no distinction between one religion 
and another. There is, therefore, no ground 
for the propagandist of an ideal secular 
State to fear that, if the State emphasizes 
the need for religions faith and 
belief equality , of opportunity for all 
religions’ will necessarily disappear and 
‘dogmatizing Hinduism’ will disturb the 
peace of mind of our Ministers. Did the 
prayer meetings of Mahatma Gandhi 
produce any fanatics in any part of the 
country ? His assassination was not caused 
by his mass practice of religion. 

But what is that religion which a State 
must develop if peace, harmony, and 
material progress among the peoples of 
various faiths and creeds are to be aimed at ? 
The problem concerns man’s relation to 
society. The question is whether it should 
be determined ' by his right and not by 
his services.* According to one ideal “all 
that a man should demand is a fair field and 
no favdbr so that he can count on rising 
to the level to which his abilities and his 
attainments entitle him According to the 
other ideal it is assumed that ‘ a man has a 
right to a comfortable living in virtue of 
hts mere existence and without any regard 
to any return he may make to society, with 
the corollaries that the majority haVe a 
right to commandeer unusual ability and 
exact special service from It, and that no 
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maa may receive more than a fixed maximum 
reward*. There can, however, be no question 
about which of these two ideals is * more 
stimulating to the development of intelligence, 
or more acceptable to plain self respect’. 

The Hindu tradition has ascribed the 
discrepancy between man and man, born 
and brought up without pattinlity to 
destiny or the consequences of one’s own 
action in some previous birth. This destiny 
can however be altered only by the Almighty 
God if he is propitiated by our wor‘‘hip, 
prayer and good deeds. In any case an 
individual can build up a ^better destiny for 
the future by doing better in the present 
birth. The natural distinction between man 
and woman, and between man and man is 
based on individual instinct (guna) and ability 
(karma ) The forcible removal of such natural 
distinctions by exercise of political majority 
in the legislative councils cannot produce 
equality between the sexes and between 
workers and intellectuals. A frank recog- 
nition of such an unavoidable distinction 
has the advantage of offering an explanation 
and consequent justification of the otherwise 
obscure incongruities of human life. It 
reconciles the individual to his personal 
disadvantages and inferiority complex. But 
it encourages all to improve their lot by 
personal effort, and to build up a better 
future. It recognizes the original equality 
of all human beings, all being the progeny 
of the same God, despite the accidental 
distinction of sexes and classes and castes ; 
as it prescribes for the ultimate achievement 
of equalizatton in the fulness of birth and 
rebirth. The individual advantages in the 
domestic, social, commercial, and political 
fields are iateoded to provide greater facilities 
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to improve through the limitations of one’s 
birth. It is not correct to think that# the 
Hindu Shastras and scriptures adopted an 
organised policy to exploit and keep 
supptessed the inferior groups or the women .* 
folk. There was in fact a real parental 
honesty in providing a restricted scope for 
gradual and steady development for the 
children so that they could improve quicker 
rather than in getting greater scope which 
suited better the more matured adult. 

A subaltern becomes a better commander- 
in-chief of an army when he gradually rises 
in rank. A woman becomes a better Judge 
of a court of law if she learns her own 
duties as the mistress of a household. Only 
Almighty God can turn a woman into 
a man in her next birth if the woman 
prefers to be so No secular State can 
make the husband bear the child instead 
of the wife. Similarly no amount of equaliz- 
ing efforts can give more brains to an 
unintelligent man. The Hindu legislators 
recognized these facts and formulated their 
laws for material progress in the family, 
community, society, agriculture, industries, 
trade and commerce, for kings and rulers, 
along with moral and spiritual advancement. 
Thus was provided * the most fertile ground 
for the spiritual and material progress 
of humanity*^ 

In which of the modern states of the 
world is the spiritual and material progress 
well b>l<^nced ? Will the countries like 
Greece, Italy, Gercfiany and Great Britain 
become spiritual minded by converting their 
beautiful churches into factories or colleges 
as in Russia and America ? Do these advanced 
States make provision for instilling an active 
faith in God and immortality of the human 
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soul ? Do they* provide for the next life 
«s they give old age pensions ? They are no 
doubt anxious that the child should grow into 
a good citizen and that there should no 
hardship in old age. Do they similarly 
think of the life hereafter ? Should India 
blindly imitate the West and lose its unique 
heritage, for which alone Indian culture 
and civilization are still respected all over 
the world ? We cannot retain that respect 
by the merely building factories and hospitals 
in place of temples or by giving shares of 
property equally to our daughters or making 
them free to change their husbands whenever 
they feel like doing so. 

There has been a misapprehension in the 
relative natures, functions and relations 
of the Religion and the State on account 
of the surging tide of materialism following 
the overthrow of religious inspiration in 
European and American countries. 

“The erroneous views have not only 
sabotaged the universal, primordial, divinely 
revealed religion and all the religious paths 
that have followed in its wake, but have 
put men on a wrong scent of libertinism 
in morals, unscrupulous power- hunting in 
politics, and anti-social or internecine class- 
war in social relations. And there has 
been under the materialistic rule of the 
new ideology an unusual progress in the 
scientific means of desttuction. The way- 
out of these calamitous conditions is not 
in turning away from, but rcve/tiog to, the 
ideology, social systems and political condi- 
tions revealed and preached in the Vedic 
Shastras. In the proper emendation of 
these erroneous views lies the hope of 
human happiness, order, harmony and 
abiding peace, as well as the stabilization 


of the disturbed equilibrium of world 
conditwns*'. 

The science of .Theology treats of t5od 
and of man's duty to Him. While 
Natural Theology is based on reasoning, 
Positive and Revealed Theology deals 
with faith and belief more than reasoning, 
The inductive and experimental method of 
science is not applicable in matters of trans- 
cendental faith. Ttie practical foim of 
religion proper takes for granted the existence 
of some supernatural and Almighty Power 
which cai regulate human destiny. Thus 
is recognized man’s obligation to God who 
can be propitiated by obedience, love and 
worship through prayers, meditation and 
offerings according to the ability and 
opportunity of the worshippers. 

The practice of such religion can safely 
be encouraged by any modern State without 
fear of interrupting the efforts at all 
material and ethical progress. The British 
King is still the defender of the faith What 
would be the difficulty if the independent 
State of India instil a faith and belief in 
God and continuance of human existence 
after death in this life ? What would 
be the harm if the Government makes it a 
law for every body in schools, colleges 
assemblies and other congregations to pray in 
the simplest language of Mahatma Gandhi — 

Allah Ishwara ekat nam savkosumati 
deo Bhagvan ? ” Will there be anything 
yrrong il we pray 

Sarvepi Sukhinah Santu sarve santu niramayah 
Sarve bhadrani pasyantu ma fiaaehid dubkham 

apnuyat 

“ May everybody be happy ; may all be free 
from disabilities, diseases ; may all look for 
everybody’s good ; may none suffer from 
sorrow and disappointment.” 

The repetition of such slogans from our 
childhood and in all our activities may 
instil faith and belief, which are lacking in 
modern civilization. 



■ THE MINISTRY AND THE CIVIL SERVICE . 

By Dr. P. C. ALEXANDER, ma. DLitt. 


I ", HE civil services in India have a new 
role lo f>lay now, ' The transition from 
bureaucracy to pailiamentary democracy has 
imposed on them many new responsibilitits 
and duties. The introduction of responsible 
government has apparently reduced the 
importance of the civil services. They have 
now to woik 'under “ political heads” who 
are responsible to an elected legislature. They 
have to faithfully carry out the policies and 
programmes of the party in power, even U 
they may have no faith in any of them. 
They have to take note of pubjic opinion as 
expressed in the press and from the plat- 
forms But on clear examination we will 
find that tven though the importance of 
the civil service has apparently declined, 
their lesponsibilities and duties have greatly 
increased. 

Parliamentary government is the govern- 
ment of amateuis. One is chosen as a 
minister not because he is an expert in the 
subject alloted to him, but because of 
various other considerations In parliamen- 
tary democracy it is not necessary that a 
minister shonld be an expert in the subject 
he administers. Neither is it possible to 
have only experts in a political executive. 
W. B. Munro says that in nine out of ten 
cases in Britain the minister will have no 
professional qualifications for the technical 
responsibibty to which be is assigned, ” The 
British war office” he says has been headed 
' at times by a philosopher or a journalist, the 
admiralty by a merchant or barrister, and the 
board of trade by a university professor.”* 
Even the Chancellors of the Exchequer who 
are expc<5tcd to be familiar with the iutrlca* 
1. OoveromentsoflSiiropa, p 114* 


cies of public finance have been very oftetS 
amateurs. A youth must pass an examina- 
tion in Arithmetic” says Sir Sidney Low, 
” before he can hold a second class clerkship 
in the Treasury ; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be a middle aged man of 
the world who has forgotten what little he 
ever learned about figures.'’^ Initial un- 
familiarity with the work is no barrier to 
appointment as a minister It is expected 
that he will get himself acquainted with the 
subject in course of time. The veteran 
Palmerston is said to have told his Assistant 
when he assumt-d charge of the Colonial Office 
to come upstairs for half an hour and 
show him where those confounded Colonies 
were on the map.** After all, as Bagehot 
says, ths duty of the Minister is not to 
work his department, but to get it worked. 
Even if he is capable of doing it himself 
it will not be possible for him to do full 
justice to his task. A minister In parlia- 
mentary democracy, unlike in the presiden- 
tial system, has to devote a good deal of 
his time and energies to parliamentary 
work. As a prominent member of the 
party, he has to spare some time for party 
work. As a popular leader, he has to 
tour the country, attend meetings, and 
explain to the people the policy and 
activities of the government. These are 
indispensable functions for a minister, and 
naturally he cannot spare all his time and 
energies for executive work. What is 
expected of him is to get the job done by 
the civil services. Ramsay Muir says : 

Unless the minister is either a self- 
important ass or a man of quite ext^eptioniS 

2, Tha dovarnanoa of BnfUnd, p, 201. 
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grasp,, power alhd courage (and both of 
t^ese types are uncommon among success^ 
ful politicians) he will in ninetj -nine cases 
out of a hundred, simply accept their view 
and sign his name on the dotted line."* 
This m*y sound like exaggeration, but this 
is the critic>i1 opinion of a well-balanced 
observer Muir does not minimise the 
importance i>f the political executive ; he 
only emphasises the importance of the 
role played by the civil service in a parlia- 
mentary type of government 

The questioti now is whether the civil 
services in India will prove themselves 
capable of discharging the heavy responsi- 
bilities expected of them. Independence 
and partition have brought about a great 
depletion in their ranks and their present 
strength is q^iite inadequate for our require- 
ments. With the opening of embassies in 
foreign States, the integration and merger 
of native States and the expansion of the 
fields of governmental activities in general, 
India is feeling the difficulties of an inade- 
quate Civil service. The chief difficulty 
about the Indian civil service is that it 
never had any training in parliamentary 
democracy. Indian civil service had no 
doubt a great reputation for efficiency ; 
but there was great truth in the popular 
jibe against it that it was neither Indian 
nor civil. Lord Morley had realised the 
incompatibility of a rigid civil service 
with popular administration many decades 
ago. ** Our admiffistration would be a 
great deal more popular” he observed ** if 
it were a trifle more elastic. Our danger 
is Uie creation of a pure bureaucracy, 
competent, honourable, faithful, indnatri*^*us, 
$. How Britain is govemad. Pp. 


but rather mechanical, rather lifeless, perhaps 
rather soulless". In spite of declarations 
like this, the main* pidicy ot the British 
administrators in India has been to keep 
the civil services as rigid and mechanical 
as possible. The M )nt-for<l icf(Hm< oi 1919 
and the Government of India Act of 1935 
made no attempts to establish healthy 
traditions in the relations ’between the 
ministry and the civil services The 
partial transfer of power made in 1919 did 
not in any way affect the “ mechanical, 
lifeless anJ soulless*' character of the civil- 
services. The ministers in the transferred 
half had practically no control or influence 
over them. Special provisions had been 
made in the Act to safeguard the privile- 
ges of the bureaucracy. The All India 
services and the higher branches of the 
central services were recruited exclusively 
by the Secretary of State in Council. 
They held office duiing the pleasure of 
the Crown, and they could not be dismissed 
from service by any authority subordinate 
to that which appointed them. An aggiieveii 
officer had the right to complain to the 
Governor. Under the rules of executive 
business, cases in which the minister 
differed from the opinion of his subordinate 
civil servants had to be submited to the 
Governor for final orders. The secretary 
in the departments had direct access to 
the Governor and the minister had to put 
up with the humiliation of seeing the 
Governor upholding the views of the civil 
servant as against bis t Even the 1935 Act, 
which introduced full autonomy in the 
provinces and partial responsibility at the 
centre, did not introduce healthy traditions 
in the relations between the ministry and 
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the civil services. The All India services 
continued to be under the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Statfe in Council. The 
promotion of an officer, or any order 
suspending him from office, oi punishing 
or formally censuring him had to be made 
by the Governor or Governor-General in 
his individual judgment. There are as 
many as forty-six sections in the 1935 Act 
elaborating the special privileges of the 
civil services It is no wonder, if the 
civil services, with theii statutory privileges 
and rights, failed to function in the tradi- 
tions of popular administration *, What 
is required now is a thorough reorientatKon 

4 Pases of onnflint between the ministry and the 
civil service under Provincial Autonomy are not rare 
A notnble instance is the conduct of the Chief 
Hecietsry of Bihar. “In December 1037 Jt was nub- 
lishod in the papers that Mr. W. B Brett, Chief 
Secretary to the Government ofBihni, had issued a 
circular direct ma: district officers to disreptaad orders 
emanating from or purporting to o ime direct from 


of the civil services to suit new 

rquirements, and a clean burial of the^r 
past traditions. 

An honest and efficient civil service is 
the sine qua non for efficiency in a parlia- 
mentary type of government. We cannot 
always hope to have supermen as ministers. 
Ministers may be good, bad or indifferent, 
but the civil service cannot afford to be 
anything but good If India can establisti 
an efficient, honest and incorruptible civil 
service, uninfluenced by communal, caste 
or provincial considerations, that will be the 
best guarantee for our success in parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

the minialers unless these were dulv signed bv one 
of the permanent fieoretaries. The prime Minister of 
Bihar, it was rumoured, was determined to resign if 
the Governor did not support him in taking a strong 
line of action in the raa»ter. Riibsequentlv, Mr Brett 
explained that the circular had been issued by him 
in his private capacity. 


THE GERMAN PHENOMENON 

By Mr. A F. THYAGARAJU. m.a., (Lond ) 


npHE periodical resurgence of Germany 
* is a p ^litical portent which cannot be 
easily ignored. Since Bismarck presented a 
startled Europe with a.unifled Germany, the 
nations of the world have been blind to the 
meaning of this augury until it has been too 
late. Twice in living memory have they 
learnt what a potentially destructive force 
Germany is, and what a tremendous impact 
she can make on every part of the globe. 
Bat too often in the past has attention been 
directed to political and economic factors 
to the gross neglect of the psychological 
factor. It cannot be overemphasised that, 
In the ultimate analysis, a nation is not a 


congeries of political, social or economic 
forces ; it is a community of human beings 
who behave as reasonably or unreasonably as 
other human beings do. If we understood 
their character and appreciated their motives, 
we would be able to prelict, with reasonable 
certainty how they would behave in a 
given set of circumstances. The study of 
economics and politics will enlighten the 
circnmstaaces ; only the study of national 
psychology will give us the clue to national 
behaviour. 

If this is true generally, nowhere is it 
more true than of the German people. 
The German character has its roots in 
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history, ^he Cflrm^n Is a sentimental 
p^son to whom race, blood, language, 
common sufFerltigs and common triumphs 
mean mnch more than they do to the average 
* European. Only in Germany has the con- 
cept of the German Volk been invested with 
a mystic glamonr, and the heroes of the 
*■ Germanic past mean much more to the 
German youth than does Alfred or Nelson 
•to the English school-boy. The tendency of 
German youth is to look backwards for 
Inspiration, and to attempt to emulate in the 
present the doughty deeds of the past. Time 
and again have dictators, gaining easy ascen- 
dency over a people with an instinct for 
obedience and larking the highly-developed 
individuality of the Englishman, exploited 
this sentimental and romantic quality to the 
full. The world will not soon forget the 
Siegfried Line, with the memories of the 
Nibelungenlied, the Pagan movement of 
Baldur von Shirach with its munbo-jumbo 
resuscitated from Tacitus' Germania, and 
the Sieg Heil choruses of Black Guards 
marching under the Brandenburg Tor. There 
is nothing strange about all this, though it 
is a little comical, if not pathetic, that the 
most highly endowed people in Europe 
* should be afBtcted by such childishness. 

Three recent books* throw much light on 
German character, and may be commended 
not only to the expert in foreign affairs, but 
also to the general reader. Prof. G. P. 
Gooch's Ffiderick the Great is a pew study 
of the Patron Saint 6f Germany and the 
Father of Prussian militarism, if a saint can 
beget such offspring. It is not a substitute 

* Pred»ri 0 k the Orest, the Ruler, the Writer, 
. the Man. By O. P. Oooch, D. Litt., F. B. A., 
X>K>ngtiMiiia» Diplomstio Prelude, 1938* 1039. By 

h. B. Namier, F. B. A., Maemillaoa, 

37 


for Koser's great work, but largely through 
extracts *from the talented rulers' writings, 
which were, incidentidly, all in •French, we 
get a vivid idea of his tastes and outlook, 
his self-dedication to the cause of his nation, 
his zeal and capacity for unremitting toil. 

In the hour of anxiety the modern German 
has turned to those inspiring words, written 
at the beginning of the Seven ‘Years’ War, 
in which he said that ff he was killed the 
war should go on as if nothing had happen- 
ed ; if he was taken dkptive the slightest 
attention should not be paid to what he 
wrote from prison. From extracts such as 
these we can understand why he was 
adored by hts people and why they need 
some of his great qualities today. But the 
hysterical nationalist should also remember 
that the king said to Thiebault, “ You do 
not know German ?” . “No, Sir, ” replied 
the man who was to be in charge of 
Frederick's Academy, " but I hope soon to 
master it'* . “You are fortunate in your 
ignorance" , rejoined Frederick, “ Give me 
your word of honour that you will not 
learn our language".* Frederick laid the 
foundations of that tradition of hard work, 
of efficiency, of identification with a cause 
and of discipline which are the well-merited 
glories of the German people. Unfortuna- 
tely, however, his seizure of Silesia from 
the Austriao domains gave rise to the 
impression that aggression pays, and the 
doctrine, that might is right, has infected 
German thought ever since. Not a single 
German historian of repute has cordemned 
the Silesian outrage; many have sought to 
condone it. 

* 1948, pp 803 ; The Go'urao of 'deraaa History, • 
Survey of the Development of Germany sinee 1815. 
By A. J. P. Taylor, Hamish Hamilton, 1948. 
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Prof. Ntmier's book deals with just one 
year, the most pregnant year within recent 
iftemory. It is a highly documented work 
which quotes at length from the blue (or 
other coloured) books published by the 
governments of the countries that took 
part in what Taylor calls the Four Years 
war. Chamberlain and the appeasers are 
held up to .ridicule and Churchill treated 
as the one prophetic voice of the century. 
As a documentary of the hectic events that 
preceded the outbreak of the Second 
World War, and as a stu’dy of the unrelia* 
bility of the most noted German of modern 
times, Namier's book is Invaluable. But 
Taylor breaks entirely new ground in his 
brilliant and provocative study of the 
German phenomenon. The book bristles 
with dicta, any one of which is sufficient 
to produce a violent tempest in the 
academic teacups. One example must 
suffice : “ In Luther, German sentiment 
first asserted itself and it asserted itself 
against reason, against civilisation, against 
the West. In the rest of Europe religious 
reform implied going forward ; with Luther 
it meant going back, repudiating every- 
thing which was carrying civilised life 
beyond barbarism'* . Taylor regrets that 
the Germans, ** the people of the middle" , 
have never known the middle way of life. 
They have known only the extremes, and 
it is not uncommon to find in one and the 
same German the extremes of humanity 
and ruthlessness, of religious piety and 
class scepticism. There afe, according to 
this authority, two problems— that of keeping 
Germany ' at peace with her neighbours, 
and that of giving the people a good and 
ftable fovemttent. For the first his 


solution is simple if cruel— keep^ Germany 
weak and her neighbours strong. For jhe 
second and more difficult question he 
cannot give a quick answer. Perhaps the 
revival of the cld autonomous states, on * 
modern democratic lines, and training in 
local self-government, will do the trick. 
Something of this sort is happening now 
with Germany broken up into British, 
American and Soviet zones. • 

It may, however, be doubted whether 
these remedies will be effective An 
aucient and vigorous people, with a strong 
sense of tacial and national unity, 'annot 
be subdued by such methods. Perhaps 
the slow but sure way of political education 
and enlightenment, such as was inau- 
gurated in President Ebert’s republic, will 
enable Germany to take her rightful place 
in the world family, without shame and 
without offence. 
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FOOD D e F I C I T- 

BY Mr. JAGAT JYOTI PAL. b.a. 


I NDIA’S food deficit is 6 to 7 per cent. It 
is e tragedy of facts that nearly 70 
per cent, of her popnlation being engaged in 
Agricaltare. she cannot meet her own 
demands and is being dependent on foreign 
imports. If yon look to the distribution of 
occupation of people in advanced countries, 
you will find that 50 per cent, of the popula- 
tion a country being engaged in Agriculture 
are able to meet their demands, whereas in 
India 70 per cent, of her population is 
engaged in Agriculture, yet she is not self- 
sufficient and her food problem has been 
the problem of problems. 

To rectify th'S present state of aflairs. the 
Government have been directing their atten- 
tion to the development of Agriculture, from 
different fronts, such as reclamation of 4and. 
introduction of tractors, construction of 
fertilizer factories, improvement of animal 
husbandry etc. But the Government are not 
fully aware of other sourcs of food. Land is 
not the only sources of food. There is the 
sea where there is almost unlimited supply of 
protein food — I mean fish. A large section 
of Indian people are prejudicial to fish 
eating. People are to be educated in respect 
* offish. Protein value offish is unquel^tion- 
able and fish and rice together forms an ideal 
diet. Mahatma Gandhi though himself a 
vegetarian, while discussing food problems 
advocated the procurement of fish from sea. 
He also suggested introduction of fi^b 

as a rationed food. It *i8 not known what his 
closest followers are doing in this respect 
and translating his Ideas into action is in 
their power. 

India has a vast sea coast, and India’s 
cbmate is favourable to sea fishiag. If 


Government pay greater attention to sea 
fishing. I have no iJoubt that khe will be 
self-sufficient in her food consumption. A 
liberal supply of fish along with rice will 
make the people healthier. I can say that the 
Government will insure the health of the 
people if they can make arrangements for a 
liberal supply of fish in their diet.* 

But fish is a very perishable item of food. It 
cannot be harvested at a time and stocked for 
future use like agricultural products. But 
steps can be taken to stock it to some extent 
foi* future use b^ such methods as drying it 
and tinning it. In these days of air-traffic fish 
can be transported by air and its perishable- 
ness wfll not stand much in the way of the 
development of this important commodity. 
The deterioted or rotten fi'^h is an important 
manure which can be utilized for the 
development of agriculture For the deve- 
lopment of fish industry, cold storage is to be 
provided at sea coast as well as drying and 
tinning methods are to be greatly resorted to. 
To solve India’s food problems by develop- 
ment of agriculture, will require a long time 
Its development requires all long terms plans 
and no short term plan can be adopted for 
its improvement, moreover our disease in the 
agricultural department has been a chronic 
one which can be remedied by a long term 
treatment. For fishing industry you have 
to purchase eome trawlers * from abroad and 
engage people in it. You will have simply 
to carry on. Sea is such a vast source of 
fish that you have not worry much for its 
supply. In agriculture you have to recoup 
and resusciate the land to maintain Its 
productivity, incase of sea no such question 
arises. Fish not only contains highly assi. 



.m 

miUblc protein, its oil is physiologically 
sQperior to many oils of vegetable origin 
and is rich ip Vitamins A and D. Some fish 
oils from fish of Indian origin have proved 
to be superior to imported Norweign Cod 
Liver oil. 

If India’s food potentiality is fully 
developed she will not only be self-sofiiciant 
herself but she will be a creditor country 
in the world in respebt of food. During the 
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last world war a large a&otint d( sterling 
balance had accumulated to India's credit 
but a large section of it has dwindled to 
meet her food shortage and she has not been 
able to make any headway in the industrializa- * 
tion of the country. Not only this, she has 
been negotiating for a loan from the World 
bank for the development of her Agriculture. 
What is wanted in the present context is a 
more rational outlook on the items of food. * 
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THE NORTH EAST FRONTIER 

• By Mr. P. S. CHAUH^N 

(O) 


V ARIOUS new provinces have been 
created lately. While the creation 
of some has been forced by the pressure 
of popular dem-ind on the Indian Union 
based pn linguistic and cultural considera- 
tions, others have been neccessitated by 
the merging in of several Princely States, 
that had remained away as the Indian-lndia. 
Formation of the provinces with an eye on 
Defence should have mertied the foremost 
attention of our Commuoist-complexed 
leaders ; who will do well to realize, that 
it will not be statesmanship to defer it any 
longer ; since times are bad and Com- 
munism is on the march, challenging 
established forms and constitutions all over 
the world— China, Burma, Malaya, Ceylon 
and now we hear them knocking at the 
gate of Assam, since the pest of Commu- 
nism has been observed to thrive and 
fiousish astoundingly fast in the neglected 
regions^ where illiteracy, sloth and poverty 
lend nourishment Communist select for 
their tuUvHyi areee wherein the people 


are discontent and have a grudge against 
their rulers for certain reasons. 

One such region well worth the attention 
of our administrators, is the bell at the 
foothill of the Himalyas adjacent to 
£. Nepal, and running through Sikkim, 
Darjeeling, Dooars, Bhutan, up to the 
borders of Assam. This may turn out to 
be the most dangerous spot, if the 
Central Government, do not pay any 
heed to the tide of discontent growing 
among the hill folks inhabiting this belt. 
Due to Radcbffe having driven a wedge of 
strip in demarcating the Bengal ; geo- 
poUtically, this region is now altogether 
cot off from the West-Beogal of which it 
is still claimed to be a part. What is 
still worse, the relation between the 
Bengalis and the htUfblks is much strained, 
specailly after the Independence Day, when 
the outlook of the Bengali Officers and local 
Congressites suddenly changed and they took 
up a domineeriiig attitude. This meniofi of 
racial superiority aniogoataed the hill folks. 
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If ^he Central Government cannot retain 
th^ir confidence and create a formidable 
wall of Defence on the borders, the enemy 
at home watchingf for an opportnnity, will 
‘certainly plunge the country into chaos. 
Nepalese or' the stocky Gorkhas, Bhutlas, 
Lepchas^ Sikkimese, Coches, Meches and 
Mundas who speak more or less the same 
language and follow the same custom, 
usage by intermarrying freely among them- 
selves, inhabit this strategic part. A typical 
Pardesh forming one homogeneous unit of 
administration which is the cherished 
ideal of the Congress is thus a possibility. 

Since theoretical propositions are hardly 
satisfactory, the practical side of it must 
first show the economical possibilty, thus 
convincing our high priests of Economical 
sell sufificency, and that the Centre in no 
case would be burdened. A thorough study 
of the economy of this unit is therefore 
indispensible by those who claim to be 
the Authorities ; since to a casual observer, 
it appears to be in perfect order, 

Sikkim, Bbutnn and Coochbehar are all 
solvent States. Dooars is a rich revenue- 
yielding tract. Darjeeling may be slightly 
deficent, but this can be made up by 
‘developing a big tourist trade. Should 
this proposition stand the economic test, I 
feel, that food, clothes, fuel, rice, maize 
and pastoral products will be in abundant 
supply. Hydro-electricity can be easily 
generated, and being next door to, Assam, 
transport of kerosine *and petrol will be 
simple. Texitiles certainly will have to 
come from Bombay, but it will be cheaper 
if it is brought to the * Pradesh * via 
Gawnpore-Katibar-Silguri ; than via Calcutta, 
after fatt^iogUie big trade intreat of the city. 


The * Pradesh ' is advantageously placed 
for the *Rail and Road communications, 
forming a link as she does between Assam 
and Behar. Thus our powerful neighbours in 
Buima and China can be sure of the maxim, 
that ‘the price of freedom is eternal vigilance*, 
so far the interest of India is con^ 
cerened. Without making Assam into a 
mighty arsenal, troops can Certainly be 
rushed and kept in reserve, in time of 
emergency ; and the ‘ Pradesh* will never 
betray as b' *ng the potential reserve for 
the Military strength of the Indian Dominion. 
With one landing Ground already existing 
at Bagdora, this * Pradesh* can have the 
facilities of fast modern transport also. 


Dr. KESKAR on "UNKNOWN’* 
BRITISH PLAN 

As the above article was in the Press 
Dr. B. V. Keskar, India’s Deputy Minister 
for External Affairs in the course of a 
recorded broadcast stated that the North- 
eastern Frontier of India might become a 
very important factor in the over-all defence 
of the country. 

Dr. Keskar said that it was the policy of 
Government of India to do everything pos- 
sible to help the tribal areas of Assam to 
develop socially, educationally and otherwise. 
Government wanted these areas to come 
on a par with other parts of India and to 
make the tribal people feel one with the 
rest of the country. 

At the same time, Government wanted 
to guard the tribal people's cultural 
autonomy as far as possible. 

The recent events in China and Burma 
made it clear that this frontier of India 
might possibly become in the near future, 
a very important factor in the overall 
defence of the country* 



A Central Institute for Drug Research . 

Bv Dr. JIVRAJ N, MEHTA 


I N any scheme of medical relief to the 
nation,* drags ^hich are the chief 
weapons in our attack against mal-nutrition, 
diseases and epidemics, would naturally form 
an important item for consideration. Next 
to the supply of food, the provision of drugs 
of good and dependable quality, at a price 
within the teach of the poorest masses of 
India is an urgent and imperative necessity. 
The question of drug supply is again 
intimately related with drug research on 
scientific lines, as only on the basis of up-to-date 
scientific knowledge, the medical profession 
would be able to utilize to the maximum 
the abundant sources of drugs that exist in 
this country. It is quite clear today that 
without research, the drug Industry in India 
cannot be improved and brought to the level 
of that existiug in foreign countries. India 
today is still very largely an importing 
country in the matter of her present-day 
medical and surgical needs*— spending from 
3 to 4 crores each year on such imports — and 
it has been felt for a long time that attempts 
should be made to establish a National 
Institute for drug research, so that various 
enquiries in this direction could be studied 
and met It is a pleasure to state that after 
all, this objective has now been fulfilled and 
we are able to initiate the establishment of a 
Centra! Drug Research Institute at Lucknow f 
thanks to the generosity of U. P. Govern- 
ment in handing over this imposing and 
historical building— Chattar Manzil Palace— 
with its spacious ground to the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for 
tbs purpose. 

an addr^ drilvered oo the oooaaioa of 
openkii of (ha Qontral Drag BaMaioh Xnatitota, 
J<na|uiow. 


A fair amount of research on indigendhs 
drugs has been carried out in India during 
the last 30 years under the auspices of 
the Indian Research Fund Association and * 

4 

in such institutions as the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, the ^ Central 
Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta, the Haffktne 
Institute, Bombay, the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, the Central Research* 
Institute, Kasauli, the Chemical Laboratories 
of the various Indian Universities, some 
medical Colleges and lately under the 
auspices of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Reseaich. ^ These investigations, 
which -have yielded valuable results, have 
indicated also the need for a central 
organisation for carrying on intensive 
research on drugs and for providing 
facilities for work between pure science and 
applied science and also between scientists 
and industrialists engaged in drug manu- 
facture, Unlike researches in other fields 
of science, drug research is essentially a 
collaborative research between botanists, 
agriculturists, chemists, pharmacologists, 
micro-biologists and clinicians. There are 
very few, if any, individual workers who 
possess all the technical skill and the 
theoretical information required for the 
development of the whole field of drug 
and pharmaceutical research. This factwaa 
realised in Germany in the first decade of 
this century and the German scientists 
were the first to develop drug reseirch 
by this method of ccllaborative work. 
Later, the same method of collaborattve 
research has been adopted in cotmtriea 
such as Great Britain, Switzerland and 
Amerlcii with th« mult that toat pheoo* 
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menal dlftcoveriesydiscovery of antimalartals, 
Plasmochtn, Atebrto, Paladrine ; 
discovery of aotUbacterUls Sulpha 

drugs; discovery of insecticides, /^,DD.T. 

• and Gatnmexane ; discovery of antibiotics, 
Penicillin and Streptomycin, etc.) have 
been made in the field of therapeutics 
during the last 15 years, which was not 
possible in over 3.000 years, ie, from 1500 
•B C. to 1900 A.D. One of the major factors 
which has been responsible for the present 
unsatisfactory position of drug research and 
drug industry in India is this lack oi 
collaborative work between different groups 
of scientists and between the various 
scientific groups of workers within the 
industries. The Central Drug Research 
Institute will be the first Institute of its 
kind, where this collaborative work would 
be brought in towards the development of 
drug resources of this country. 

THE SCOPE OF WORK 
The scope for research in drugs and 
pharmaceuticals in India is wide — ranging 
from systematic study of the crude drugs 
used in indigenous systems of medicine to the 
highly developed field of synthetics and anti- 
biotics. Nearly 75 per cent, of the vegetable 
drugs listed in the British Pharmacopoeia are 
native to India and substitutes for a large 
number of others can be found among the 
rich and varied tesources in this country. 
These resources have not been exhaustively 
explored or exploited. Researches in the 
fields of synthetics and antibiotics will have 
to be intensified, but in the immediate future 
special stress will have to be laid down on the 
natural drugs. * 

THE FUNCTIONS 

The functions of the Institute will be : 


1. Promotion oi drug research In 
general, ^including botanical (pharmacogngs- 
tical), chemical, phalroaceutical; pharmaco* 
logical (standardisation, chamotherapy and 
texicology,) bacteriological, microbiological 
and clinical aspects. 

2. Testing and standardization of drugs 
according to approved methods and giving 
expert opinion thereon ns a guide for further 

e 

research, development and production The 
Institute will naturally confine itself in this 
regard to te*'*ing and standardization in so far 
as they relate to the work of the Institute. 

3. Offerinfr facilities to and helping 
scientists in universities, special institutions 
industrial concerns and others who may not 
be in a position to carry out investigations 
by themselves. 

4. Providing controlled clinical trials in 
hospitals, clinics etc., and 

5. Dissemination of scientic knowledge 
and statistical information relating to drugs. 

The ultimate object of the Institute 
would be to stimulate progress in the 
control and treatment of disease through 
facilitating investigations to establish the 
usefulness and limitattons of diagnostic, 
preventive and therapeutic agents This 
will involve not only the promotion of 
critical clinical Investigations of new thera- 
peutic agents but also the consideration of 
posstbile new uses for the old ones accor- 
ding to varying factors. 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE INSTITUTE. 

The Institute will consist of a number 
oi chief Divisions, to begin with (1) Division 
bf Chemistry, (2) Division of Pbarmacologyi 
(3) Division of Bio-chemistry and Micro- 
biology and (4) Division of Clinical sdne- 
nce and (5) Division of Pharmaceutical 
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Botany and PharmacognoHy. It has been 
recently decided at the January meeting^ ef the 
l3rags and. Pharmaceuticals Committee that 
it may be necessary to have a 6th Division 
from the very beginning — Division of 
Pharmaceutical Botany and Pharmacognosy 
which was otherwise formerly decided to 
be placed under the Division of Chemistry 
In addition* there will be fij .a Central 
Library, fW an Information Service and 


(in) a workshop for ieb^tcation aOl instru- 
ments, special glass apparatus and pj)ot 
plants. 

The work of the various divisions would 
be under the overrall supervision and*' 
guidance of a Director, who may be a 
specialist in any of the branches comprising 
tbe Divisions of the Institute and who 
could have leadership to integrate and corre- 
late the work of the various divisions. 



RADIO ON THE TUB^J 

V.H.P. (Very High Frequency) radio is extensively used by ZiObdon Tmnsport 
Executive engineer* during their work in bringmg new ■ignailing inatallation* 
into tervioea on the railways and for reporting back to H.Q. during breakdown*. 
This radio communication is used between the signalling cabm and the points or 
signals for checking their correct operation. Frevioualy i^he reports were tniuie via the 
nearest telephone which caused oonsiderabie delay. It Is proving highly yatuablein 
eases of breakdowns, for the high intensity t>f the X«ondoa Transport Servioss 
demands the minimum of time for repairs and the ra^ on the spot reports 
mogress or cslls for reinforcements, equipment, etc. A portable ra^ set used 
lor reporting to a similar set in the mgnal Oabin, on the opication of polnti. 


FINE PRINT' AS AN AID TO EYESIGHT 

’ . V \ A NEW DISCOVERY 

. By Dr. R. S. AGARWAL 


: 0 

A sk a doctor and he will tell yoa that 
reading fine print is bad for the tyes 
It causes shortsight and other eye discomforts. 

If you put a question, why? there is no 
satisfactory reply. Everyone knows that 
Chinese and Japanese use very large print 
*and suffer most from shortsight (myopia) and 
I think there is no nation in the world that 
has so much myopia. Children and adults 
who read big print in the books or persons 
who do not know reading often suffer from 
shortsight. These facts puzzle one. 

Recently a patient visited Dr. Agarwal’s 
Eye Institute at Delhi and complained of great 
eye strain. The use of glasses, instead of 
relieving the strain, had aggravated the 
trouble the moment he used them. He had 
several pairs of spectacles with him and was 
advised by the eye specialists to give op 
reading which was neither possible nor 
practical for him. His eyesight was fairly 
good. While he was just reading in the book 
* Eye Troubles in Old Age ’ in the visitors’ 
room, the following sentence, he was simply 
surprised : 

FINE PRINT IS A BENEFIT TO THE EYE, 
LARGE PRINT IS A MENACE. 

For a long time he was afraid of reading 
thin type and always preferred to read 
large type. 

The doctor, after a careful examination, 
told him to read fine print, as close to the eyes 
as comfortably possible, several times a 
day, and that this was his real remedy. The 
•doctor’a advice was a shock to him at first but 
as he had beard much about the efficacy of 
38 


his novel methods, he ^ submitted himself 
completely to follow his instructions. When 
he began to read the booklet of fine print, 
he felt a sensation of discomfort at first 
but after a little encrouragement and palm- 
ing exercise it becanui quite comfortable 
for him to read the fine print at various 
distances, from 12 inches to 6 inches. 

By palming is meant to close the eyes and 
cover them with the palms of the hands, 
avoiding any pressure on the eyeballs. In 
this way the outer light is shut and one 
sees a black field before the eyes because 
the retina of the eye is sensitive to light 
which is shut by palms. But when the 
mind and eyes are under strain one 
does not see bUck but some other colours 
or the black is faint. To see perfect black 
like that of printer’s ink, is an indication 
of relaxation of the eyes and mind. If one 
can recall, the memory of a familiar black 
object or some other colour, or a sensation 
of touch, or a bar of music, while palming 
the blackness before the eyes, improves. 
There should be no effort to recall the 
memory of some object. A pillow may 
be put below the elbows so as to make 
the posture comfortable. Palming may be 
for about five minutes or more. 

TOO LATE 

The day after MoFadseae*e funeral, David 
MoAlliater called on the widow, and, after some 
hesitation, asked for her hand. 

** Tm B'rry, Dai:|vit, said she, **for I like ye 
well enough ; but ye're late. If you'd really wa^- 
ed me ye could have apoke long ago ; ye ken it 
wee common knowledge in the village three weeks 
ago that MoFad?;eaa oonldna get better ageiq.'' 



• OUR .PLANS FOR INDUSTRIALISATION . 

* By Mr. K. a MENON, LCS. 

:o: ^ 

[ Mr« BT. G. MenoOf LC.6., in the oanree of a talk broadcast from A. I* B 
Madras, reoonnted the steps taken by the Government of Madras to proseonte 
tbeir plans fdr indnstrialisation. He indicated some of the main lines which 
have engaged Government's attention hot he did not hesitate to point ont 
**tfaat most industries can develop only on the basis of private initiative.” 
Government, however, ooold render financial assistance to deserving indnstries 
and otherwise help them with expert advice where necessary. Ed. I.B. ] 


T owards the ^nd of the war, the 
Government of India decided to work 
out a post-war development scheme, under 
which there would be an orderly and 
co-ordinated development of industries right 
through the country. Such co-ordination 
is essential to ensure rational and strategic 
regionalisation and the proper distribution of 
finished products. It is also essential to 
facilitate the import of capital goods, which 
are scarce all over the world. This scheme, 
as modified from time to time in the light 
of requirements, forms the basis of our 
development programme. 

Now lam concerned only with our indus- 
trial development. Before any industry is 
established, we must have the power to set 
the machines in motion. Our production of 
of electric power is of the order of 178,000 
K. W« This is by no means sufficient and 
our programme contemplates both stepping 
up production in existing stations as also 
new production. New thermal stations will 
be put up at Nellore, Cuddapafa, Kumool 
and Mathurai producing 24,000 K. W. and 
new hydro-electric stations at Machkund. 
Nilgirls (Moyar Project) and expansion is 
Contemplated at Pykara and Papanasam 
producing 118,000 K. W Another source 
of power is coal. We know coal exists fn 
the Godavery Valley, but intensive work has 


not been undertaken in this area so far to- 
recover the coal But the Geological Survey 
of India will soon undertake this work. 
There are also known deposits of lignite or 
brown coal in South Arcot and Malabar. The 
South Arcot Deposits are now under active 
Investigation and can be used not only for 
production of electric power, but also 
for fuel gas and many organic com- 
pounds like benzene, phenol, dyes etc. 
These deposits cover an area of over 
100 square miles and vary in thickness 
from 25 to 90 feet. 

Next we will consider some of our mineral 
resources. We are fortunate in this respect. 
We have extensive and excellent deposits of 
high quality haematite in Sandur. At the 
same site occurs good manganese ore. In the 
neighbourhood occur all the minerals like 
limestone, refractories and chrome ore 
required for the steel industry. The [lecture 
will be complete if suitable coal is available 
in the Province or near it. Even if 
we can use electricity for smelting — and 
that means a large block of cheap 
electricity— we would «. require considerable 
quantities of coal for reduction. The 
Government are in contact with foreign 
experts to evolve $ sound and econo- 
mic pr<^>osal for utlUsIng their Iron 
ittources. 
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In Sdfem, b«n)ki(e or alamioiaiai ore and 
magnesite occur tu large quantities. This 
bauxite is reported to be eminently suita- 
ble for the manufacture of aluminium. On 
aluminium can be based a number of 
industries. The latest we know is of 
itii increasing use for electric transmission 
lines Magnesite is essential in the manu- 
facture of refractoriesi which will be 

• required in increasing quantities when our 
industrial expansion proceeds apace. It is 
also valuable ^for making light alloys. 
Proposals for utlising these minerals are 
being discussed with experts. 

^ Other important strategic minerals known 
to exist in this Province are antimony, 
copper and lead ores, ilmenite and mono- 
zite, barytes, asbestos, China clay, gypsum, 
mica, phosphatic nodules and soapstone. 
These have important industrial uses, Thus 
lead| ilmenite and barytes are essential for 
paints. Ilmenite and Monozite are associa- 
ted with radio active elements, which are 
in great demand in certain parts of the 
World for atomic power. Ilmenite is the 
source of Titanium dioxide, which is 
claimed to be a better white paint than 
other known white pigments. The com- 

* mercial manufacture of titanium metal, 
recently announced in the United States of 
America, may put at the disposal of the 
Chemical and Process engineer, a metal of 
great value. Gypeum is one of the basic 
requirements of the Fertilizer Factory at 
Alwaye. Fused phosphate from the nodu- 
les in Tiruchirapalli District will give^ a 
good phosphatic manure. Our mica has 
gone all over*^e world and a factory for 

* the production of micanite has been put 
Up in CMna clay ia au aaaantitl 


ingietfient of ceramica and the Government 
Ceramie Factory at Gudur is uaing^ it 
extensively. • • 

Now we must turn to the chemical 
industry. We have some production of 
Sulphuric acid and Caustic soda, but have 
to depend largely on imports for our 
requirements. We have programmed to 
increase the production of both these 
basic compounds. Three new aoda-aah 
plants have also been approved. Two 
superphosphate plants are likely to come 
into production before long. A large scale 
paint factory is about to start production. 
Along with a Caustic soda plant, there* is 
scope for manufacturing many much-needed 
chlorine compounds including hydrochloric 
acid. Proposals for power alcohol produ- 
ction are also complete. A large glue 
factory is being set up. We may expect, 
as a result of these ventures, substantial 
increases in the production of pulp and 
paper, fertilisers and insecticides, paints and 
varnishes, soap, textiles and rayon, chemi- 
cals and drugs, glass and ceramics and 
tanned leather. 

Some other iadustriea included in our 
programme and worth mentioning should 
now be briefly examined. The textile 
industry had a apindleage in this Province 
of 1,311,125 when war broke out. The 
poat*wat development allotment is 352,000 
spindles. One half of the yarn produced 
is to be reserved for the handloom industry. 
The sugar industry now produces 52,000 
tons of sugar a year, which is leas than 
SO of our requiraments. ' Naw sUotmenta 
will produce abont 95,000 tons more a 
ye«'. 3^79,200 tons of cement were 
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produced Bnanall/ until recently. A new 
hftory of 150,000 tons is likely to coVnmence 
operations in Tirunel^eli in a month or 
two. Two more rew plants with a total 
capacity of lakhs of tons will be 

located at Kurnool and South Arcot 
Existing plants have had their capacity 
increased. The total additional prodnction 
will be 4,20,000 tons a year. Ten new 
hydrogenation plants have been sanctioned 
and they would not only facilitate the 
production of edible oils, ^but would help 
the soap industry and enable us to 
keep the valuable nitrogenous oil cake in 
the country. To facilitate studies of oils, 
the Government are setting up a hydro- 
genation factory and Oil Technological 
Institutes at Calicut and Anantapur, Arrange- 
ments are also being made to start a 
concern to supply fuel gas to Madras City. 

Madras is one of the few Provinces in 
India where Sericulture has been developed 
on a large scale. This Province possesses 
many natural advantages and with effective 
organisation, the industry can thrive. The 
acreage under mulberry cultivation is about 
21, OCX) During the war, the raw silk 
manufactured in the Government Silk 
Filature, Kollegal was supplied to the 
Government of India for war purposes. 
After the war, due to the loss of that 
demand, the industry is trying to readjust 
itself. Competition from cheap foreign 
sQk is making this, difficult. 

A fitre*year scheme for the development 
of eericultQfe on the lines of the recom- 
mendedons made by tbe panel on silk set 
up by tbn OovernmsEnt of Indk it under 
the acdvn cOttsMeredon of Goeernmeot 


These proposals are intended to tmpfove 
the quality and yield of cocoons and 
ultimately to place this Province in a 
position to resist foreign competition success- 
folly. A considerable improvement in the 
general economic condition of the sericul- 
turists is also anticipated. Tbe total cost 
of the Scheme will be about Rs. 26'6 
lakhs in a Five Year period. 

Attempts are also being made to facili- 
tate the industrialisation of agriculture 
Substantial allotments of steel are given 
to factories producing agricultural imple- 
ments. The two automobile assembly 
plants coming up near Madras can produce 
tractors, the demand for which exceeds 
supply. 

To train op the men required in these 
enterprises, the Government have started 
eight Polytechnics. The Government of 
India and the Government of Madras have, 
with the muniffcent assistance of tbe indus- 
try and philanthropists, also embarked on a 
Leather and an Electrochemical Research 
Institutes. A Textile Research Institute is 
also contraplated. 1 should also mention 
here the Alagappa College of Technology 
and tbe Madras Institute of Technology . 
which will turn out highly qualified 
technicians. 

i n \ I 

CHRIST PRB7EBBBD tO WALK 

A Sootman viiitiiig the Holy Plaoes aekod for* 
a boat to take him to the Sea of Galilee.^ 

The boatman demanded 12 sfailinge for the trip. 

** But that*e too much, ** laid the Soot. ** In 
Edinburgh you ean have it for a ehMUng or two.*’ 

** True, ” taid the boatman. ** But thb m the 
Sea of Galilee on whioh Christ walked. ” 

** No wonder, ** esolaimod the Gfoot, ** Christ 
priiimd to w^k.” 



THE l£GACY THAT TOLSTOY-. LEFT 


By NIKOLAI 

L eo TOLSrOy wts bom on Septem- 
ber 9, 1828. 

lo hie willi the greet Rassieo writer, 
renounceii all author s rights in the pub- 
licatioa of his works aod beqaeathed them 
for the nae of the people in general 
Tolstoys friend Chertkov endeavoured 
io carry into effect the publication of a 
complete edition of Leo Tolstoy’s writings, 
lor a long time without success; no one 
would undertake this prodigious task in 
Tsarist Russia. 

la the years 1910-1917 editions of some 
of the writer’s works appeared separately, 
but did not form a complete edition. 

After the October Revolution, Chertkov 
was received in 1918 by Vladimir Lenin, 
who pointed out the necessity for publi- 
shing all that Tolstoy had written. His 
initiative received practical realization in 
1925, when the Council of People’s Com- 
missars issued a decision on the publication 
of a complete academic edition of Leo 
Tolstoy’s works. 

89 VOLUMES PLANNED 

The legacy of manuscripts left by Leo 
Tolstoy comprised l,t500 authors’ signatures. 
By the outbreak of the war 38 volumes of 
this edition, which was to be in 89 volu- 
mes, bad been published. At the moment 
of writing, almost the entire edition has 
been prepared for the press. After the 
inevitable interruption caused by the war, 
the State Literary Publishing House of the 
USSR resumed work on the edition. 

According to the evidence of the tex- 
tolo|isli| a task of such dimensions, both 


RODINOV 

as regards its bulk ^and the amount *ol 
research required, has never been known. 

The State Editorial Committee of the 
edition includes the well-known writers 
Mikhail Sholokhov, Alexander Fadevev, and 
A. Paokratove, cor responoing -member of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

The academic edltiod of Tolsty is inten- 
ded in the first place for philologists snd 
those specializing in kindred branches, but 
It has also immense significance aa a 
scholarly text of the writer's works. On 
the basis of thfs text the mass editions of 
separate book* and of hts selected wotks 
will be printed. * 

A Russian writer of genius, his books 
are popular and well-loved by the Soviet 
people. In Soviet years many editions 
have been brought out. In the first place 
it is necessary to point to several complete 
editions of his novels ; for example, a 12- 
volume edition of fiction was published by 
the ’’Ogoniek” Publishing House, Moscow, 
in 1928, and 15 volumes were published 
in Leningrad the same year. 

Printings of his works have increased 
year by year; the 12-volume editioh that 
came from the Orgoniek Publishing House 
this year was printed in 75,000 copies. 
It should be mentioned that * they have 
been bought op and it has been decided 
to increase the edition to 300,000 copies. 

FOLLOW THE HU&BAND t 

** You must love, honour, and obey your 
husband", said the parson advising the bride on 
her marital duties. ** And you most follow him 
wherever he goes." 

The wife looked aghast. " Faoey ", Mie exelilmed. 
" and Jim a deepsea diver**’ 



FROM- MY NOTEBOOK 

BY ‘‘BEE’* 


BUDDHA A^D SUPRIYA 
“ Who ttcnofigf you will take up the 
duty of feeding the hungty ? ” Lord 

Buddha asked his followers when famine 
raged at Shravasti. 

Ratnakar, the banker, hung his head and 
said, “Much more is needed than all my 
wealth to feed the hungry.” 

Jay sen, the Chief of the King’s army, 
said, ” I would glady give my life’s blood, 
but there is not enough food in my house.” 

Dharmapal, who owned broad acres of 
land, said with a sigh : “ The drought 
demon has sucked my fields di;y. I know 
not how to pay the King’s' dues. ” 

’ Then rose Supriya, the mendicant’s 
daughter. 

She bowed to all and meekly said, “I 
will feed the hungry, ” 

“ How I ” they cried in surprise. “ How 
can you hope to fulfil that vow ? *’ 

“ I am the poorest of you all, ” said 
Supriya, “ that is my strength, I have my 
coffer and my store at each of your 
houses. ” — Rabindranath Tagore, 

TREASURERS 
(Fob Q.R.M.) 

These are my treasures : just a word, a look, 

A ohiming seutenoe from his favourite book, 

A large, blue, scented blossom that he found. 

And plucked for me in some enchanted ground, 
A joy he planned for us, a verse he made 
Upon a birthday, the increasing shade 
Of trees he planted by the waterside. 

The echo 5f a laugh, his tender pride 
In those he loved, his hand upon my hair, 

The dear voice lifted in his evening prayer. 

How safe they must be kept 1 So dear, so few. 
And all X have to last my whole life through. 

A silver mesh of loving words entwining, 

At every crossing thread of brittle words, 

ru make 

A saSw, humble hiding-plaoe i^art, 

And look them In the fastness of my heart. 

ffshh. (^ovrasoAir Oani Lvd.) 


lift xtp your hearts 

“I have seen cyclones in i#hich thrones 
toppled over like ninepins, and sublime 
hesds rolled in the dust like apples in an* 
orchard. I have seen eclipses that seemed 
eternal, and the rivers, as in Egypt^ turned 
to blood. I have seen life and death and 
glory chasing each other like shadows on 
a summer sea, and all has seemed to be 
vanity. But I remain in the coovictioo 
that, though individuals may suffer, when 
we take stock of a century at its end, we 
shall find that the world is better and 
happier than it was at the beginning. 
Sursum ’corda. Lift up your hearts, for 
the world is moving onward. Its ^chariot- 
wheel may crush for the moment, but it 
does not move to evil. It is guided from 
above, and guided we may be sure with 
wisdom and goodness which will not abandon 
us. That is the comfort which even in 
blackest darkness must afford light. ” 
— Lord Rosebery (Address at St. Andrews’ 
University, 1911). 

CHLOE 

Tell me no more I am deceived, 

That Cbloe’s false and common, 

1 always knew, (at least believed), 

She was a very woman : 

As such I liked, as such caress’d. 

She could do more for no mao. 

But Oh 1 her Uioughts on others ran ; 

And that you think a bard thing 1 

Perhaps she fancied yon the man : 

And what car^ I one farthing ? 

You think she’s false, I’m sure 
she’s kind, 

I take her body, you her mind,— 

Who has the.better bargain ? 

*^WiUiam Congreve. 
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Qjprr OV BBPABTEB 

Readiness and skill in retort fornai a 
piAt of Charles Lamb's fame. Some 
aSected person was once boring Ella with 
, praises of the BngUsh public schools and 
sneers at and deprecation of ordinary 
edocation. Every good thing came from the 
great schools. There was the case of the 
poets. Byron was a Harrow boy — Yes, ** 
interrupted Lamb, with a pun that was a 
derisive repartee, ** and Barns was a plough- 
boy." On another occasion a retired cheese- 
monger who had an intense and absurd dis- 
like to any mention in his hearing of the 
source of his competence vexed Lamb by 
a harsh speech about the Poor Law and 
outcast men and women. “You must bear 
in mind, sir," he pompously observed, 
“that I have got rid of all that stuff which 
you poets call * the milk of human kind- 
ness.* ** Lamb looked at him blandly and 
steadily. “Yes, sir," he said, “I am 
aware of it. You turned it all into cheese 
several years ago." 

SUCCESS AND FAILURE 
Your worldly failure, if you have failed is 
to your credit rather than to your blame. 
•Remember that the best and greatest among 
mankind are those who do themselves no 
worldly good. Every successful man is 
more or less a selfish man. The devoted 
fail . . . “charity seeketh not her own." 
-^Thomas Hardy (JUDK THE OBSCURE.) 

• ' •• 

* THE USE OF ABILITIES 

The knadi: of making good use of moderate 
abilities secures the esteem of men, end 
often raises to higher fame ffian real merit. 

—in Rffihefmauld 


.. ... Vi. - , - » A' ' '--'V 

EYENINO * 

It is a beauteous Evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is Quiet as a Nun « 

Breathless with adoration ; ihl broad sun 
Is sinking down In its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the Sea : 
Listen I the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — evetla<»ting1y, 

— Wordmoftk. 

MAN 

Man, so far as natural science by itself 
is able to teach us, is no longer the final 
cause of the Universe, the Heaven-descended 
heir of all the ages. His very existence is 
an accident, his* story a brief and transitory 
episode in the ^‘^e of one of the meanest 
of the planets. Of the combination of 
causes which converted a dead organic 
compound into the living progenitors of 
humanity, science indeed as yet knows 
nothing. It is enough that from such 
beginnings — famine, disease, and mutual 
slaughter, fit nurses of the future lords of 
creation — has gradually evolved, after infinite 
travail, a race with conscience enough to 
face that it is vile, and intelligent enough 
to know that it is insignificant. 

A, J. Balfour, 

THE AQES OF MAN 
At thirty man stffpects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides bis infamous delay ; 

Poshes his prudent purpose to resolve, 
Resolves and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

— Shakispean* 
THE GAME OF POLITICS 
No politician can make a situation. His 
!^i]| consists in his well playing the game 
dealt to him by fortune, slid following the 
indications given him by nature, times, and 
circumstances. ^Burka* 
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l ad 0SE OF GOLD 

[Lentil htd no illations about the necessity 
lor capitalism of fn objective money 
« commodity such as gold. But he wrote*.] 
When we conquer on a world scale we 
shall, 1 think, use gold for making public 
lavatories in the streets of the great cities 
of the world. That would be the most 
*^just** and. graphically edifying use of gold 
for the generations ^hich have not forgotten 
that for gold ten million people were 
massacred and thirty million crippled in the 
** great libeiation” war of 1914*’18. 

THE TIDE OF CONQUEST 
Here, while the tide of conquest rolls 
Against the distant golden shore, 

The starved an i •stunted human souls 
Are with us more and more. 

Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 
Your triumphs and your glories vain, 

To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain. 

— William Watson 

SOLDIER’S SONG 

[British patriotism at bottom so 
sound that it can afford to be frivolous. 
This sort ef gaiety comes of the very 
strength of British Character.] 

Send for the boys of the girls* brigade 
To set old England free: — 

Send for my mother, and my slater and 

my brother 

Bn| for heaven*s sake don't send me. 


AND REST IN pOlM ^ 

And when thy death cooms, Mauler let 
us bear it ** 

As if thy will, however hard to go; 

Thy cross is infinite for. ns to share it 

Thy help is infinite for us to know. 

And when the long-trumpets of the 
judgment blow 

May our poor souls be glad and meet 
again 

And rest in Thee. 

^Masifiild 
YOUTH AND AGE 

It is good to have been young in youth 
and, as years go on to grow older. Time 
changes, opinions vary to their opposite, and 
still this world appears a brave gymnasium, 
full of sea-bathing and horse exercise, and 

bracing manly virtues our affections 

and beliefs are wiser than we ; the best that 
is in us is better than we can understand; 
for it is grounded beyond experience, and 
guides us, blindfold but safe, from one age 
to another. — R, L S. 

THE BilRACLE OF SPRING 
Come, sweet-heart, listen, for 1 have a thing 
Most wonderful to tell you — news of spring 

Albeit winter still is in the air. 

And the earth troubled, and the branches 

bare, 

Yet down the fields to-day I saw her pass**^ 
The spring-^ber feet went abining through 

the graae. 

John Drinkwater 

EXPECT NOTHING IN BETUHN 
I ask little from most men; I try to 
render them much, and to expect nothing 
in return, and I get on very welt out of 
the bargain. 



THE INFANT STATE. OF • INDONESIA • 

. ^ % Bt Prof. C 5=. SRINIVASACHARI 


Priori, R D. M 
IV 

T he duft of die Cheribon (or Lloggadjati) 
Agreeixient was initialled by both the 
parties (the Datch Commission-Geiieral and 
the Indonesian Delegation) in November 
1946; bnt oofortnnately it was neither 
signed, nor implemented immediately. It 
Vipulated that the King of the Netherlands 
should be the Head of the Netherlands and 
the Indonesian Union ; and that the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
should be recognised as the de facto Govern- 
ment over Javs, Sumatra and Madqra. The 
component States o( the United States of 
Indonesia were Borneo and the Great East 
besides the Republic of Indonesia. 

The constitution of the proposed Union 
was to be drafted by a Conference of the 
representatives of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands and of the future United States 
of Indonesia ; and till that constitution 
should be framed, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment was to initiate and implement mea- 
sures for adjusting the constitutional and 
international position of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands to the new situation. Within 
hve days after the initialling of the 
Draft Agreement, disputes began about the 
meaning and scope of the above article. 
Sjahrir desired that the Republic should 
have its own accredited representatives with 
foreign powers. To ^is demand the Dutch 
vigorously objected. Soeksmo, with his 
usual determination! would not accept the 
headship of the Netherlands Indonesian 
Union at gdpniated ^ Article 8. Sjehrir 
could never convert Soekarno to his posi- 
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tion ; end his endelvotif to do so, only 
ended in his resignation of the Premier* 
ship ; and the Dutch chose to begin Police 
Action and what was, in substance a colo- 
nial civil war, began. 

To outward appearances, Sjahrir was 
wholeheartedly for tbe^ LinggaSjati Agree- 
ment ; but soon be went over to the 
side of Soekarno when the letter's unwaver- 
ing stand made {he Linggadjati Agreement 
impossible. 

Many of the •intellectuals in Holland were 
net for accepting the Agreement, including 
Calvinists and University Professors. Some 
were for a summary rejection of it; white 
a few others, particularly the head of the 
National Union of Trade Unions, were for 
ratifying it This manifestation of growing 
opposition in Holland made the Indoneskm 
leadets lose confidence in the sincerity of 
Dutch promise of implementation of the 
Agreement. This attitude made it further 
difiicalt to win the confidence of Soekarno, 
Hatta and other Indonesian leaders who 
gave out that whatever the Dutch might 
assert, there was no trusting their bom 
fidiS Soekarno would never agree to allow 
his Republic to remain in the proposed 
Union, except as a sovereign State volun* 
tartly entering into aaaoclatlon with the 
Netkeflaods. 

V 

Meanwhile Dutch effort actively encou* 
raged the assertion of claime of autonomy 
and separate statehood by teverai other 
* regions in the Archipelago. At a confe* 
rence held ip the Island pf Rail, the ^tg 
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of Bust Indonesia (or the Great East) was 
placed on a footing of full **eqaaltty with 
tfie Repnb^e of Indonesia. This new State 
was to comprise Borneo, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, all the islands between Celebes 
and New Guinea, and the Snnda Islands, 
and to have a President; and a pteliminary 
Parliament was also to be summoned of 
whose memJbers 75 per cent were elected, 
whereas, in the Indonesian Republic, there 
had never been any elections at all and 
all the cabinets that had functioned had 
been nominated by the President. 

Sjahrir who went as Ambassador of the 
Republic of Indonesia before the Security 
Council of the United Nations Organisation 
for demanding the recognition of the com- 
plete sovereignty of his Republic, argued 
that East Indonesia was merely a puppet 
State set up by the Dutch to serve as a 
handy factor for bargaining for unfair 
advantages for the Dutch in open violation 
of the LtnggadjiU Agreement. 

Soon West Borneo was also declared an 
autonomous State within the framework of 
the Union and recognised as such by the 
Netherlands Government. The four Sultans 
in East Borneo agreed to form a separate 
State, while South and Central Borneo, 
with a scanty population of leas Uian one- 
third million, was to form yet another 
State with the ridiculous name of Great 
Siak. Several lalands of the Archipelago 
like Timor, now demanded self-government 
and a Hiatus of Independence, alike of the 
Republic of ludpneda and of the United 
Nattotti Indonetia, whSe they expressed 
a arflttnyness to femain wltfahi the frame- " 
Irork of tilt Kingdom of the Netherlands. 


In West Java the Soe&dantie h«d ' 
a separate racial and lihguistie heritage, 
were now induced to claim autonomy as 
a separate State under the name of Paso- 
endan The Dutch openly encouraged this* 
move, the seriousness and sincerity of 
which were hotly dented by Sjahrir and 
other Indonesian leaders, because the entire 
island of Java was to be one and an indi- 
visible State, and even Sumatra was to be. 
only a province of Indonesia. Soon the 
Bataks, a proto-Malay people of Sumatra, 
were clamouring for the recognition of 
their own independence, raising the cry 
**Bitak Land for the Bataks.*' 

But Soekarno was not at all shaken by 
all these Dutch intrigues in creating the new 
States. Sjahrir characterised the Soendanese 
State as **9l foolish and silly adventure"; 
and he condemned, in the strongest terms, 
the Dutch recognition of West Borneo as 
being an open violation of the Linggadjati 
Agreement. While atrocities continued on 
both sides, the Dutch troops in Java steadily 
increased and came to be concentrated in 
Batavia and Soerabaya ; and Van Mook 
threatened to use force on those who 
refused to listen to reason. 

In May 1947 Sjahrir declared that the 
fundamental questions to be solved by the 
Dutch were the following: 

1. Th« withdravil of alt tbeir tioopa from lado- 
DOaU; 

S. The aottlomant of the prooodura to be fol- 
lowed for iooorpooatUig the tenritoiies 
oooupied then by the Dutim into the Repiibtie s 
and 

B. The inoorperation of 4foe whole of Indonesia 
into the United Btatea of lodoneeia. 

Thus Sjahrir was, in spite of recent 
happenings, still willing to co-operate with 
the Datch, and the rest of the Indies, 
The Republic's claim to the entirp islands 
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«£ }m^wad lliium isid Somilra would 
it not only « vitdy biggor Qaittfaim 
the other Stuies, but postessed of reiourcet 
oooeideribly more tbao those of the rest 
'of the Archipelago; and in case the Re- 
pnblic opted out of the United State's of 
Indonesia, the latter would become a mere 
symbolical unit of statehood and a shadow 
state. The Dutch Commission-General also 
•held that the sovereignty of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands should be maintsined 
over all * Indonesia de jur^, during the 
period of transition and this cond tion was 
most essential to any implementation of the 
Linggadjati Agreement. Sjahrir held that 
the Dutch Note could only be regarded as 
an ultimatum, a negative reply to which 
could only mean war. 

By this time (June 1947) the Dutch had 
as many as 90,000 armed troops in Sumatra 
and Java, much more than was necessary 
to put down terrorists and es^tremist ele- 
ments and maintain internal security. The 
counterTproposals of Sjahrir were not 
acceptable to the Dutch. According to 
the proposals, the Union Government was 
to be composed exclusively of reprtsenta- 
tives of the Republic of East Indonesia and 
of Borneo in which the Republic should 
have one-half of the share in the composi- 
tion of the Ministry and the decision was 
to be by a majority vote and the 
Representative of the Crown of the 
Netherlands should have only the right to 
refuse assent to any resolution of the 
Mittistty which conducted with the interests 
of the Netherlands, while representatives of 
the Republic were to be accredited on a 
* basin of full sovereignty to Foreign Powers* 
These eouuter^propossls elimitinted every 
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kind of Dutch indueuee, except the merest 
shadow *snd practietUy estabUsbed the 
Republic as the Psrameunt Power hi Indb* 
nesis. Further explanstions end ciariBcationi 
continued for a time between Sjahrir end 
Van Mook But Soekarno and the solid 
Indonesian opinion behind him were not for 
any conciliation at all; and Sjibrir <|uieUy 
resigned from his Premiership and from the 
the Chairmanship of the Indonesian Dels** 
gation. 

A new Indonesian Ministry wss formed 
under the alternative leader, Sjaridoedtn. 
Perhaps the Dutch might, by their military 
action, have easily split Java into two 
halves and als occupied all the important 
places in Sumatra, where, in reality, there 
were no effective rallying centres for the 
Republicans. 

Dutch Military action in 1947 in Indonesia 
caused a flutter in many a foreign ofBce; 
and Pandit Nehru at Delhi vigorously 
condemned it as ** an astounding thing which 
the new spirit of Asia will not tolerste" 
and declared that if the U. N. O. tolerated 
such action, it would cease to be.*’ It 
was only the persistant and vigorous calls 
to action and unyielding resistance from the 
Jogjokarta radio that gave a fillip to the 
resistance of the Republic. 

Australian public opinion condemned 
Dttch action in the strongest terms. 
Mr. BevlD,the British Foreign Secretary, openly 
regretted in Parliament the renewal of 
military operations by the Netherlands 
Government Dutch sir power was often 
misused in bombing iioni*iailftsry targetSi 
From the U. S. A , and from Rusait, voices 
issued condemning the Dutch action* Tfius 
Ontch found world npiidoa aiiqrsd 
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Ugainst them and saw that any attempt on 
their part to settle the Indonesian *qoesttoo 
it theh own discretion was effectively 
precladed. 

In the course of the discussions in the 
Security Council of U N O the Dutch 
Ambaasidof declared that his government 
had accepted an offer of mediation made 
by the U S.A , but the Russian and Polish 
representatives called for an immediate 
cessation of hostilities. The British represen- 
tative, Mr Lswford,took his stand on an article 
of the Charter of the U N (J. (Art. II, para 7) 
according to which the Council was not 
empowered to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of member-states, and any interference 
in Indonesia should be preceded by a 
pronouncement that the whole question was 
not a domestic issue. Finally, the Council 
decided by a good majority, that both the 
parties should be asked to cease hostilities 
forthwith and to settle their djspnte by 
arbitration or by some other peaceful means. 
Russia even went so far as to call both 
sides to withdraw into the positions that 
they had occupied respectively before the 
beginning of hostilities. 

The Dutch stopped their Military Action 
at midnight on the 4th of August 1947. 
The Indonesian Government announced 
that they would make every effort to obey 
the Security CouncU's order, but they were 
not certain whether they could straightway 
Control ill the extremist elements on their 
side and also whether the Dutch troops 
Srould abstain completely from provocationg 
to inch elements. 

Thus dm I^tftch failed in this 1947 move 
^ ’ thtM ihd World opinion had clearly 
jgtme dittR. hdonsiAa had gained 


a notable victory. The Security of 

U. N. 0. upheld the contSntloii of ^hUr 
that the States of West Bortieo and East 
Indonesia had no right to be represented 
before the Council. And thus Soekarno * 
won the last round in the critical two-year's 
struggle for his State's recognition (August 
1945 to August 1947.) He had never 
wavered in his attitude nor given way 
even one inch from his stand, nor eS^pressed* 
any kind of difference in his own cause, 
and he openly cast aside the Linggadjati 
Agreement and demanded the complete 
withdrawal of the Dutch Troops from the 
entire Archipelago, claiming all Indonesia 
for his State The battle is being fought 
over again. 

(Concluded,) 

ALONE 

By Mbs. SAROJINI NAIDU 
0 

Alone, OLove ! I tread the bloBBoming glades 
The bright, aoouBtomed alleys of delight, 
Pomegranate-gardeoB of the mellowing dawn, 
Serene and Bumptuous orobards of the night. 

Alone, 0 Iiovel I breast the glimmering 

[ waves, 

The lustrons tides of life’s familiar streams, 
The seas of hope, the rivers of desire, 

The tnooD-enchanted estueries of dreams. 

But DO eompesfionate wind or comforting 

[star 

Brings me sweet word of thine abiding- 

I place 

In what predestined hour of joy or tears 
Shall I attain the sanctuary of thy face f 



firitish Justice in Theory and .Pr^tice 

t Xmrd OhftoeMlor of SSoglaod rooeotlF epoke of de&i>kdi JutUoe in 

ilieoff iwsd ptno^ooM the Sotiooi ol Oriontnl nnd 4fnoon Stiodiee on February 12. 
Addreiaini tbo menitbers of the Indian StudenW Union, Itondoo, be drew 
attention to the traditions of British legal methods whtdb Free India has 
inherited: *' 2?he time ie coming " said the Lord Ghaneeiior, when Indian appeals 
wiU no longer be heard by the Privy Oonooii. Bat one legacy has been 
banded down to you, end I ^now yon will guard it jealously and improve it« 
that is, our system of adraioistratioo of juatioe. I have no fear at all that you 
in India in the future will preserve, maiotain, and uphold our system of jastioe 
whioh is the best legacy we can give you in your new start in life/’— Ed. IB. 1 


L ooking btck over a life which has 
become Uncomfortably long, I regret 
I have never bad the opportunity of visiting 
India. In 1930 I had the honour of being a 
1 member of the original Round Table Con- 
ference. I had the duty of presiding over all 
of the committees and everyone of them, 
at at any rate, I succeeded in achieving a 
unanimous report — which was no mean 
achievement 1 

One of the consolations for losing the office 
I now hold, if such an event is at all possible, 
is that 1 shall then have the opportunity of 
visiting India. Whatever the future relation- 
ship in the form of legalties, may or may not 
be between India and Britain, there will ever 
be a sentimental affection and regard for the 
one people to the other, and it is quite certain 
we shall watch your destiny with profound 
interest, and we believe our own destiny will 
not be withont its interest to you. 

We shall do all we can to help you in the 
lerrific experiment you are making, and you 
in your torn will do what you can to help us 
In the very real difficulties that beset us. 

You are starting upon your constitution. 
Talleyrand used to *say " A constitution 
should be abort and obscure/’ We have got 
on rather well without one. There was once 
i dittiaguished French writer, Rousseau, 
%iio started writUif a book on the British 
ComfBution. After having studied the msite r 


very cart'lully, he came to the conclusion, 
that there was no such thing. That, broadly 
speaking is true. 

ENGLISHMEN LACK LOGICAL SENSE 

English people are deficient in one quality, 
and that is, a logical sense. Our institutions 
do not bear the test of the most elementary 
logic. When in Englishman strives to 
become logical, he almost always becomes 
slightly ridiculous. The reason is not far to 
seek. We have never had, in our long 
history, such a complete upheaval as has 
taken place with other nations. We have 
never had to start again and to think out our 
institutions afresh. 

We take an old iostitutiou banded down by 
our forefathers— we do not bother whether 
it is logical— and we say, Does it work f If 
it does not we alter and amend it and make 
it work. We have never pulled our institu- 
tions up by the roots and tried to reconstruct 
them on logical grounds. Always remember 
that the English approach to those problems 
is not, “Is ft not logical? but, Does 
it work?’’ 

If you want a simple illustration, you can 
have no better one than the office that T 
have the honour to hold. Who the first Lord 
Chancellor was, no one now knows 
for certain. Campbell, who used to write the 
Eves of the Lord Cbancetlors (and is supposed 
by Lord Chancellors to bkve added • new 
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terror to death 1) gives the distinction to 
Saint Aogttstlne, who came liere in the year 
^4 A.D to preach the«gospel end reform the 
laws« and although I do not do much in the 
way of preaching the goSpeli I do what 1 can 
to reform the laws. 

That was rather a long time ago. It is 
certainly a fact the Lord Cnancellor a office 
existed before the Norman Conquest in 1066 
(the one date and" the only date that all 
Englishmen know 1 ), Therefore, my office is 
second only in antiquity to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the only one which derives 
from Anglo-Saxon times, untouched by the 
logic which the French endeavoured to bring 
iii, without much success. 

JUDGES' INDEPENDENCE 

My position is peculiar. 1 firmly believe 
that in any constitution which you are going 
to have in India, you must see that your 
judges are absolutely independent, free to 
express themselves as they like, and indepen- 
dent of the executive. Yet here am I, the 
head of the Judiciary, and also at the same 
time a member of the Executive and the 
Legislature. 

When Mr. Bevin, who takes the same view 
as I do about the fundamental importance of 
the freedom of the Judiciary, sends me abroad 
to speak about it, they, point the finger of 
scorn at me and say, You are all three? I 
am Speaker in the House of Lords, Keeper of 
the King's Conscience (which is much easier 
»to keep than my ownl } and the performer of 
all aorta of odd jobs. 

But I have tried, since 1 have been Lord 
Chancellor* to see that any question of 
Jndicial patronage should be exercised sbso* 
Intety wHhout regard to politics at all: Never 
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mind what a man's potitifos yam want 
to get a judge, you want the best possible 
judge you can get That is what I have tried 
to do. If you are going to have judges 
doing their work without inietfereoce from the’ 
Executive you moat alto have a free Bar— 
perfectly fearless in expressing opinions and 
doing the beat for their clients, and letting 
nothing interfere except the rules of 
the game. 

When we see some of these trials which 
go on in certain foreign countries, where 
the accused person can only have a 
nominated counsel who will get into frightful 
trouble with the authorities unless he is 
very careful, you see what impossible 
conditions arise. 

The freedom of the citizens of Britain 
depends on a free judiciary which, in turn, 
depends on a free Bar, and that, as a last 
resort, depends on twelve good men and 
true, summoned into the jury box to try 
the case* 

HARMONY AMID CONFLICTS 

A great problem of il:e day which 
besets us, and which will beset you in 
India very much, it how to harmonise 
two confitcting ideas : first, the preservation 
of the freedom of the individual to say, 
to do, and to think what he likes and to 
work at what he prefers ; and second, the 
difficulty that if we in this country or you 
In India", are going, to get out of the 
perils which manifestly confront us, we 
have to have a planned economy, and 
and society has to be arranged accoriBogty. 

I do not think are are going to maintais 
a populatlou of SO million people Ip ^ 
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country ooe^ird of the 

fi;(^ we coniBiiie onleei we do e greet 
d<ml of tbiokleg end plaaoiiig^ end efteoring 
that the right jobi are taken by cor people 

• in order that the food we eat can be 
produced. I do not think that can be 
achieved by bapbaaard naetbode which 
might have been good enough in the past. 

But if yoO embark on a planned economy 
get ont of yonr economic difBcnlttea, yon 
are going to sacrifice individual freedom 
and tnake the workers of your country 
not independent and free but like a lot of 
ants obeying orders from a Fuehrer or a 
Commissar. In those circumstancesi every* 
thing which Britain has stood for and will 
stand for will go down the drain. 

That is our colossal problem That is 
why it is of fundamental importance that 
you should take the greatest care in your 
administration of justice to see that your 
courts ate free. I wish some of you could 
see the working of the ordinary judicial 
machine^ and have the opportunity to hear 
what a trial is like. If you only get your 
impressions from the films, then God 
help you! 

AMOROUS SCENE IN COURT 

• I went to see a him showing a trial at 
the Old Bailey. I became so angered that 
I wanted to leave the cinema, but my 
wife restrained me. Everybody in the him 
wee amorous. The judge caught hold of 
the hand of the couoaers wife, the defending 
couueel wee accompanied by Bis wife 
wherever he went and eventually fell in 
love with hit client and his conduct wae 
ao ridiculous that 1 could not believe he 
(mw ever passed his examiiialtofis. As s 
climax we saw the judge sitting down to 
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dinuen his wife dressed hi an elaborate 
costume • which must have come from 
Parie; the judge wearing dress plothes anM 
smoking a cigar, obviously Havana, and 
drinking brandy. The truth, of course, 
would be that when the judge came back 
from the trial he and his wife would be 
sitting in the kitchen sharing a glass of 
beer and after dinner he would be doing 
the washing up? * 

So do not take your ideas of justice 
from the films 

It is essential, V>o, that trials must take 
place in public I would not tiust any 
judge I knew well enough to conduct cases 
in private The » is nothing like the fuH 
glare of publicity. There are very 
exceptional cases involving Official Secrets, 
where you must hold the case in earners, 
but these are very rare exceptions. 

PRIVY COUNCIL 

I preside over the Privy Council, a very 
great institutioB. It is quite wrong to think 
of it as a court of the United Kingdom. It 
has on it representatives of the various parts 
of the King's territories overseas. 

The time is coming when Indian appeals 
will no longer be heard by the Privy Council 
But one legacy has been handed down to you, 
and I know you will guard it jealously and 
improve it: that is, our system of adminis* 
tration of justice. I have no fear at all that 
you iu India in the future will preserve, 
'maintain and uphold our system of justice 
which it the best legacy we cao give you 
io your new start in life. 

I have also to appoint judges* I cannot 
remove a judge. He can only be removed 
by an Address of both Houses. No judge 
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has bMii ribmovtd in Hkin ftshion for over 
the paet 200 fears ^ 

«^Ia sdditon^ we bav^e the County Court 
lodges of whom there ere sixty in England.'^ 
I appoint them and have the power to 
remove tiiem. That power has never been 
exercised within living memory. You will 
see that in practicei if not in theory, our 
judges are completely free. 

individual’s right to sub 
In regard to the Legal Aid Bill which 
hts been introduced by the Government, 
1 have felt there is no < doubt that the 
possession of ample means has given people 
an advantage that others less well^ off do 
not possess in regard to litigation. That 
is wrong. A distinguished judge once said, 
“ The courts are open to everybody. So is 
the RiU Hotel”. We must see that people are 
not precluded through lack oi money from 


roughshod over the li«4e »:#» Uk» i 
fiaut. Let us see that the hlile man bee tl|;e 
right of redrets and can bring tn aatioii In the 
courts. 

This is t good practical illustration of wi at • 
1 mean when I say we must preserve the 
right of the individual. If I have done nothing 
else, I shall be thought not altogether 
unworthy because 1 have done away with the 
old rule that you cannot sue the Crown and« 
have introduced the scheme under which 
a rich man shall have no undue legal 
advantage over the poor man 

There is a great deal to be done to reform 
our Law. It is highly skilled work. It 
cannot be done without experience. If I 
had sufficient number of experts I could 
very soon reduce our Law to more 
manageable proportions. 

HOUSE OF LORDS 


going to the courts in proper cases There- 
fore, I have evolved a scheme to enable 
people, if they have a good case, to bring it 
at the public expense if they have not 
enough money to do it themselves. 

Who will judge whether the case is good ? 
Not the executive, not me — the Law Society, 
an absolutely independent body Against 
whom can an action be brought ? I was v«ry 
happy recently to do away with the ancient 
rule, The King can do no wrong.” Now 
you can sue any Minister, any State Pepart- 
ment just aa you can sue Gamages Stores. 
In future we shall actually be allowing people 
who have a Oase against a minister or his 
Deparimeut to go to the Law Society and 
obtain public money iu otder to bring a case 
against a Minister the Crown. 

I thinktbfjffii adangerto^day of these 
great D^ei^Mpth and histltutloos riding 


Finally, I have, in conjunction with 
my colleagues, my ordinary duties as a 
member of the Cabinet 1 am first ad- 
viser to the Cabinet on all legal questions 
There are very few questions to-day which 
do not involve some legal consideration 
In addition I am speaker of the House of 
Lords. Unlike the Speaker in the House 
of Commons, the Spe.iker in the House of 
Lords is not king of the situation In ihe 
Lords we have no rules of order at all. 
If some-one misbehaves himself and talks 
In an unseemly way, I cannot call him to 
order. Someone may raise a question that 
the mraber who is speaking be no longer 
heard.” After that, he can conitmie lo 
speak! 

In consequence of this absence of rules, 
we are hy far the best behaved assembly 
in the world, whidi shows you what an 
awful lot there is to be said for free 
ktstitutlous, With all Its rules and regu- 
lations, the House of Commons tc-day 
bahaves hi n way we would dmm 

of behaving, 
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Cofisambiy atiii tSm Lmidon Dacttlon 

F y^lNCE bif relarn from tbe G>mmon- 
^3 wealth Conference in Londoni Pandit 
Nehru, India's Prime Minister, has btd more 
than one occasion to speak out his mind in 
regard to India's position in the Common* 
wealth, tie and his colleagnes in the 
Government of India are convinced that 
die ' final decision as agreed to at the 
conference is one fully in accord with 
India's status and intentions since Indepen- 
dence Day. But even that agreement was 
subject to ratification by the Constituent 
; Assembly. 

Commending the London decision to 
; the Constituent Assembly, the Prime Minister 
said that the declaration was in conformity 
' With ** our old pledges *' and in no way 
limited India's freedom of sovereignty. He 
added that if India dissociated herself from 
f the Commonwealth for the moment, she 
would be completely isolated and she could 
I not remain like that. ** The Commonwealth," 
he added, " does not come in the way of 
our co-operation (and friendship with other 
countries." 

Referring to social discrimination practised 
against Indians, Pandit Nehru said; '*When 
we have an alliance with a nation or a 
group of nations, it does not mean that we 
accept their other policies. " He said it 
^was a dangerous thing to bring such issues 
within the purview of the Commonwealth 
because we would then be treating the 
Commonwealth as a superior body, which 
principle, if accepted, would have meant 
diminution in our independence^ 

Aid to Burma 

It will be recalled that on the* eve of 
the Commonwealth Cohference in London, 
Thakin Nu the Burmese Premier visited 
Delhi and Karachi with a view to seek 
Commonwealth help in restoring peace and 
order in Burma. As a result of the talks 
Britain^ India, Pakistan and Ceyloo which 
aredoseljr aUied to Burma, as nnar ndgh* 


hours and friends agreed to supply money 
and munitions. Steps are immediately 
taken to implement that decision end we 
are glad that Burma is in a fair way to 
get supplies in meeting the emergoin^. 
Experts in Rangoon will, it seems, work 
out details of the amount and scope of 
such assistance and the allocation ef* the 
respective contributions In cash and kind 
among the four Commonwealth Powersii 
The British Foreign Secretary made this 
position '^perfectljr clear" by stating that 
the British Government believed that 

it .was essential for South-East Asia that steps 
be taken to got oader reetored in the who!* of 
that territory by a oo-ordinated effort. 

India's interest <n seeing peace and ordet 
reatored in her borders, is of course, 
paramount. It is hoped that Thakin Nu's 
Government would be able to put the 
aid to the best use. 

fall of Shnnghni 

With the fall of Shanghai the greatest 
city in China and the East, the victorious 
troops of Mao Tse-tnng, the Communist 
leader may be said to have swept away 
all Nationalist opposition. Militarily, the 
collapse of the Kuomintsug forces was s 
forgone conclusion. The sdvanclog Reds 
have had a good prise. But even more 
than the present success is the possible 
repercussion of this victory over the future 
of China. It is clear the victory is as 
much due Co the superiority of the Red 
army in morale and numbers as to 
defections from the Government forcest 
Chieng's Government has definitely lost 
the people's support and much depends on 
the statesmanship of the Red leader in 
rallying together all Chinese elements 
and in facing the world with the united 
voice of China. Communist or Kuomintang, 
if China is one and indiyistble its voice 
will prevail in the counsels of the world. 
The big powers will be forced to xecogniae 
the inevitable. 
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Edtliori in Confortnce 
It wat a happy choice they made %heti the 
A** t N E^ditora elected Mr. C. R. Srinivaaao 

the Swadeskambran to preside over their 
deUberationa at Bangalore. For, Mr. 
ftinivaean le undoubtedly the doyen of the 
vernacular preaa in India having been con* 
necled with hia paper for over five and thirty 
yeafi. Natlonaliat papers in India, irrespective 
of the language they employed, have always 
been the spearhead of Indian freedom, and 
it it quite in the* fitness of things that 
this well known Editor of a popular news- 
paper with the reputation and traditions of 
the Swadeskamitran should have been 
unanimously chosen to guide the Conference 
at a time when more than ever, the press has 
need to reorientate its policy and method of 
work in free India. For apart from being a 
working journalist with a fi^ir for news 
ajtid popular writing, be has business 
acumen and tact which have abundantly 
been proved in the way he negotiated 
many a big deal, particularly in connection 
with the launching of the Press Trust of 
India — the great achievement of our time 
in the field of news service. Journalism 
was comparatively easy work in British 
India, though by no means less important, 
for the Indian Nationalist Press in those 
days, always patriotic and working with a 
mission, was mainly concerned with attack- 
ing and resisting the alien rule. Dexterity 
in evading 124A was the main thing in 
successful journalism. In a way it was 
irresponsible, though necessary, work in 
those days. But now the situation ts 
different. The Government is ours and 
we cheerfully share with it the responsibility 
for the well being of the State. Hence 
Mr. Srinivasan in hts apeech dealt fuhaus- 
tively with the problema confronting the 
newspaper profession and in piMlealar 
leferred to the relations of the Rress with 
the Government. He said; 

We shill slaad behM the €k>vemniiot in «B 
thsir efibtte to eeulMitltsmptlve foieoe, eetahliah 
peeoe eedl order end redeem netleiiel eoonmoy. 
€bve.iiMiuurt, however, iheidd not preauine there- 
from Ifret wlietever they de we iheU ntways 
soi^eft tham. That will out at the yeiy root of 
the magesiiwty WV are wcpwtM to esereiia in 


public interest. Where we ifeel ^mt a particular 
polioy is miseonceived or a partioular aot^on mis. 
directed H is our duty to strike a note of oautihu, 

1 am eonstrained to say thts beeaiwe I find ia 
some-quarters impatience and even iuioieiiance of 
oritioism. 

It is no pleasure to ovitioise people who by, 
their services and saorifioes have earned our respect ; 
but many who hold high ofBces to*dey are new to 
administrative responsibilities and if they err in 
ignorance or prejudice, it is oor duty to puU 
them up. The absence of an effective opposition 
in the Assemblies to-day makes this task doubly i 
necessary. 

These are wise words and well conceived^ 
as they express in a nutshell sober and 
responsible criticism which is as sensitive 
to the claims of the State as it is vigilant 
and watchful of the interests of the free 
Press in .a free State. 

As if to mark and emphasise the signifi- 
cance of the new change that has come 
over the press in India the Editors' Confe- 
rence was inaugurated by the Governor- 
General himself — a thing that could not 
have been thought of under the old regime. 
Four Freedoms of Information 

Four freedoms of information have been 
set down in the proposed International 
Convention on Freedom of Information, 
drafted by the General Assembly's Social 
Committee. 

The Committee approved by twenty-eight 
votes to six, with seven abstentions, a 
British article which in effect, guarantees 
everyone, the freedom to listen and to speak, 
the freedom to hear and to read ; the freedom 
to seek information without Government 
interference ; and the freedom of movement for * 
those who are engaged in seeking the truth. 
Maurice Maetertifick 

Maurice Maeterlinck of Belgium whose 
death was reported the other day is rated 
as one of the foremost dramatists of 
Europe. One of hts finest works, a fantasia, 
"Bluebird,*^ was rspdered on the screen 
by Hollywood. 

Maeterlinck touched life with the harp 
of an Ariel and had a few but fit audience 
among the intellectuals In the East and 
West Poetic mindk In India found ^ 
strange faadoatioii for M cobwebs he k^ove 
In words. 
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•.What the Prlote Miniater' Pandit Mehra 
described as ** a historic tarn in onr 
destiny'* was taken by the Constituent 
hsmeoMy the olhex day when it passed with 
acdamation Sirdar Patel's motion for the 
abolition of reservation for all minorities 
except the Scheduled Castest as modified 
by Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava's amendment 
suggesting that reservation for Scheduled 
Castes should be only for a period of 
• 10 years. 

The House rejected by an overwhelming 
majority two other amendments, one moved 
by Mr. Mahomed Ismail (Madras) seeking 
to retsin reservation, and the other by Mr. 
Z H. Lari (UP.) suggesting the introduc- 
tion ot the system of cumulative voting. 

This is the welcome end of a disastrous 
experiment the lessons of which we have 
learnt at a terrble cost The highlights of 
the occasion were the moving speech of 
the veteran Christian leader Dr. H. C. 
Mukherji and the • Sardar s spirited reply 
to the debate. 

The Sardar uttered a warning against 
continuance of separatist tendencies and 
said he would ** respectfully appeal'’ to all 
those who still believed in the two-nation 
theory to go and enjoy the fruits of 
their freedom and leave us in peace," 
There was no place in this country for 
people who claimed separate representation. 

Paiklit Krishna Ram 

A link with the Old Guards of 
Journalism has snapped ia the death of 
Pandit Krishna Ram Mehta of Allahabad 
Only four years ago he retired from the 
Leadef after having the served the paper for* 
five and thirty years in various capacities. 
He joined the Leader at the instance of 
Sir C y. Chintamani, the founder Editor, 
whom he served loyally to the end 
Doubtles Chlatamanrs personality dominated 
the paper but the Leader owed not a little 
to the perseverance and devotion of 
Krishna Hit work was efficient 

and unoatentalioiis. 


Relatfoni 

Sir Mshomed Zafiullah’s attempt to 
dig up the Hyderabad issue in the U.«N. 
and Pakistan’s truce violation *in Kashmir 
are evidences of the fruitleasness of 
India's one way traffic in good’^WilL 
As if these were not enough the %ue 
story of Liaquat Alt's outburst at the 
Commonwealth Conference in London 
reveals the mentality of men whose hearts 
are set on doing injury to , India. It is 
reported that the Pak Prime Minister did bis 
best to shut India out of the Commonwealth 
on the ground of her declaration of sovereign 
independence but was promptly pulled up 
by Mr Attlee who is alive to the strength 
and value of India to the Commonwealth, 
(t would be interesting to watch the kind 
of polity that Pakistan proposes to evolve 
tn retain her p^ace m the Commonwealth. 
India, it must be remembered, decided 
on the Republican status irrespective ot 
the Commonwealth formula and she sticks 
to it, whether in or outside the Commonwealth. 

Batavia Agreement 

Dutrh-lndonesun relationship has seen 
such frequent vicissitudes that it is perhaps 
premature to enthuse over the latest 
agreement entered into between the Dutch 
delegation headed by Van Royen and the 
Indonesian delegation beaded* by Muham- 
mad Roem at Batavia. At any rate, this 
has been enough to impress the United 
Nations as proof of good faith on either 
side and on the motion of India and 
Australia the Indonesian question which 
was on the agenda for the current session 
has been postponed till the next. The 
Soviet delegate, Jacob Malik, opposing 
postponement declared characteristically 
enough that the Batavia Agreement was a 
OEtanceuvre of the Netherlands Government 
and *'it8 two protectors the United States 
and the United Kingdom." 

Israel Admitted to U. N« 

At long last Israel has become the 59th 
member of the United Nations. By a vote 
of 37 to 12, with nine abstentions, the 
General Assembly on Miqr 11 decided to 
admit Israel immediately. 






THB BRITISH SYSTEM OP GOVERNMENT. By 
Willuoi A. Robson. PoblUbed for the 
British Coancil by Longmansi Green & Co. 
This is a short omline of the British 
Governmental Institutions and describes the 
functions and status of the King, the 
Parliament, Political Parties, and the main 
functions of Parliament. The process of 
delegating the work of .legislation from 
Parliament to Government Departments and 
other public institutions is noted. Parlia- 
ment's efficiency, as an instrument of 
debate is stressed and the combination of 
power, leadership and responsibility in the 
Cabinet is explained. The formation of 
public Corporations, the traditional effi- 
ciency of Civil Service and the close 
connection between Local Self-Government 
and Democracy are all pointed out The 
peculiar manner in which the citizen is 
guaranteed his liberties, and the temper 
which sustains the entire working of British 
Democracy are outlined in brief, but clear 
narrative. 

COMPLETE income-tax READY RECKONER 
1949. By Rusi C. Doodhmal, jp., 
G D A R A, F I S A , A.I C W.A., F T.l.I (Lond.) 
“ Empire Terrace,*' Lamington Road, 
Bombay-7. Price Rs. 5. 

This is the tenth edition of the ready- 
reckoner brought out to conform to the 
changes introduced into the income-tax 
structure of this country by the New Finance 
Act of 1949. The tables provided are 
comprehensive and have been prepared with 
reference to the needs of all varieties of 
income-tax payers. The book is therefore 
of Value to all income-tax assessers, officers, 
practitioners, auditors and the like. But for 
the prloei the book should be more popular. 


THE FACTORIES aCt— 1948. By P.Patwari. 

Indian Legal Publications, near Khadia 

Chowky, Alimedabad. 

One of the first Acts of the Nehm 
Government after August 1947, was to 
make Factory Legislation in India compre- . 
hensive. Since the passing of the previous 
Factory Act of 1934, the U. K. passed two 
subsequent legislations one in 1937 and 
another in • 1948. The Government of India 
decided to keep pace and the Factory Act 
of 1948 is the result. 

The latter containing nearly 120 sections 
has introduced many new features in the 
sphere of factory administration and there- 
fore a complete knowledge of the Act, its 
provision and explanation of the latter is 
necessary for these concerned. Mr. Patwari's 
book is an annotation of the Act of 1948 
and therefore fulfils this need. 

The book contains useful references to 
case law, points of difference from previous 
legislation and a very useful subject index. 
Mr. Justice K. C. Sen, President, Industrial 
Court, Bombay has written a Foreword for 
the book. 

THREE FAMOUS TALES. By A. S. P. Alyaf 

G. V. K. Swamy & Co., Price annas ten. 

In Three Famous Tales we have the 
story of Harischandra and his promise to 
sacrifice to God Varuna a subatitute boy 
*!Sunahasepa in the place of his own 8on« 
The moral taught is the wickedness and 
barbarity of human sacrifice. The second 
story is about Nala and Damayanti ; and 
the last is about Bimbisara, the Saisunags 
King of Maghada and his slow starvstion 
. by his own son Ajatasatrn who was 
stung into penitence for his parricide 
action before the Buddha. 
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HINDU CTJLTORb'iN ORB^THR INDIA! By 
S*diii«ndR (All India Arya Dbama 
Seva Saogha,) Price Rs. 2, 

It if now fairly well known diat Indian 
, cnltare had fl mriahed in many neighbour- 
ing countries during many centuries about 
the Christian «»ra.^ Remains of various kinds 
found in Ceylon and Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
China and Siam, Java, Sumatra and other 
islands show the high level of the varied 
forms of Indian culture that prevailed there. 
In various Indian books the cultural activities 
of these regime have found a place though 
they are referred to by other forms of 
their name, as Yava for Java, Suvarnad* 
wipa for Sumatra, Champa for Annam. and 
Varunadwipa for Borneo. The magnificent 
architectutal works of Borobudur are well 
known examples of Hindu religious art. 
The temples, the image of various gods, 
customs like swayamvara, stories of all 
kinds and a hundred other things attest the 
thorough way in which Hindu culture 
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Lbttbbs or Bwkw Viyibxavakda. Advaita Ashram 
Mayavati, Almora. 

Thus Spaxjb tbb Mahatma. By M. K. Kristmaa, 
Asoka Betel Kut Faobory, Ooimbatore. 

Ah Bxpbbimbht nr Sooiai. Bduoatioh. By K. G. 
Saiyiduo, Edaoatioaal Adviser to Bombay 
Qovemment, Bombay. 

A OoMMvHu x AT TBB Oeoss-Road. By B. F. Desai. 
With Foreward by Sir H. P. Mody Kt. and 
introduotion by ' Prof J. J. Asana. m. a. 
New Book Oo, Ltd., Bombay. 

Ths PaaMAHBHT Bbttuikbht nr Bbhoal ahd its 
Knsutrs. By 6. Qopal, George Allen A 
Gnwin Ltd., London. • 

Hahuboox or 1hi>o-Austb*v‘N Traps. Compiled 
B. y. 8. Maniam and M. 0. Gupta. 

^0 Bureau of Boonomio Besearob, P. B. 
46, Oawnpore. 

Tbb Bupobt l94g-60 ahp its Booxokic Back osovhp . 
By The Byttenbarn College Group, N^landa 
Fubiioaiiotis, Bombay. 

GniBSB OBOjtt AHD Hw Dsaxas. By Bwami 
, Jagadiswai^lHuuida, Ths Book House, 16, Oollsge 
B^part, CaleuttR. 
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hsd permeated the life of all those 
Eastern , countries. 

But ts yet there is, only a vs|ue notionM 
•this in the mind of even educated people. 
Swamt Sadananda's book is very necessary 
and helpful for giving not only scholars but 
also general readers an excellei t idea of the 
extent to which Hindu culture had spread 
into the neighbouring countries. 

DISCOURSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
BHaGaVaD GITA. ?y the ‘late Mangal 
Charan. With a foreword by S. Radba- 
krishnan, Publisher, Awadhesh Kumar 
Tewarui, Patna. 

The book under notice is the summary 
of the lectures of the author on the Gita. 
The author h^s not merely studied the 
Gita from ' the traditional point of view but 
has also reflected on it ^om the modern 
scientific standpoint. At places the 
interpretation is strained and ingenious. 
The book could have been compressed 
with profit to the reader. 
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Boxldiho, Civil Enqxnbbbxhg and Public Wobjes 
Cohhxttbb. Interoatiooal Labour Offloo, Geneva 
Indian Branoh, Delhi. 

Mr. Gahdhx thb Mah. By Milli Graham Polak, with 
Foreward by C. F. Andrews, Vora A Co., 
Publishers Ltd., Bombay, 

Nbwslbttbbb 07 TBB MuoHAL CouBT. Edited by 
Prof. B. D. Verma, m. a., Govt. Central Press, 
Bombay. 

Ox'iiPiBB XH Bamayaha. Bv Dewso Bahadur 
K, 8. Bamaswami Bastri, Deptt. of Bduoatioo 
Baroda, Bs. 7>8, 

Hxhpu CVLruBB IH Gbsatbb Ihdxa. By Bwami 
Sadnnanda All India Arya Dhasma Seva Sangha 
P.0> Blrla Lines, BsM Maadi, Delhi. 

Tkh UvxvaasiTY of Bajfutaha By Dr. O. 8, 
Mabajain (Jaipur Pamphlet# on Pab|io Afnlrs) 
The information Bureau, Jaipur. 

•^hb U^iyBBsnrr: Its Foub Pillars. By Dr. 
G. 8. Mah^ain, Yioe Cbaooelbr, Bajputaoa 
Unive^ty, The Information Bureau, Jaipur. 
BbOBUITMBHT ahp l^aAXHXHO XH TBB OOHSTBUOTtOH 

IHPUSTBXBS. International Labour Ogloe, 
Gemrya, 



DIARY OF THE MONTI 


May 1. Bombay Govt. take» ovar^Baroda» 

MIy 2. Central Govt |o take over Bhopal. 

May 3. Exchange Bank suspends payment. 

May 4. Big Four, meeting in New York, 
agree to end the German blockade. 

May 5* Pandit Nehru returns to India. 

May 6. INTUC meets at Indore. 

May 7 Dutch'Republfcan talks at Batavia. 

May 8. Conference of Governors at Delhi. 

May 9 S. A. Indian question debated in 
U. N, Political Committee. 

May 10, Smty. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
India's Ambassador arrives in Washington. 

May 11, U. N. Political Committee rejects 
S. African resolution on Ipdia. 

May 12. Batavia pact endorsed by the Dutch* 

May 13. Reds close in on Shanghai. 

Msy 14. H. E. Rajaji opens the Patalalinga 
Temple at Tiruvannamalai. 

May 15. U. N. Assembly votes for 
R. T« C. in Indo-S. A. dispute. 


May 16. AB ImSa Neirspaper Bdt^’ 
Conference meets at Bangalore. ** 
May 17. India Govt, take over Rampur, 
May 18. U. N. Assembly rejects Apgior 
Italian proposal for ItalyV f(»rroer colonies* 
May 19. Seige of Shanghai 
May 20. Karens proclaim n^w Statp. 

May 21. A, I C. C. meetat T^hra Dun. 

May 22. Nehru condemns P^k violations. 
May 23. West German consthutinn formally 
proclaimed at Bonn. 

May 24 Foreign Ministers twf et at Paris. * 
May 25. Fall of Shanghai to the Reds. 

May 26. Kashmir to have four represent- 
atives in the Constituent Assembly. 

May 27. .Travancore Maharaja signs 
Covenant. 

May 28. Cochin ruler gives assent. 

May 29. Pandit Nehru, speaking at Srinagar, 
gives assurance to Kashmir. 

May 30. 17 S. A Indians under Bonus 
Scheme arrive in Bombay. 

May 31. Constituent Assembly favours 
nomination of Governors. 
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THE WORLD OF THE FREE 

One hundred years hence the third 
Assembly of the United Nations will be 
remembered for the adoption of two docu- 
ments, the Declaration of Human Rigfhts 
.and the Convention outlawingf genocide- 
According to Louis Dolivet, International 
Editor of the U, N, World these two docu- 
ments are such titanic achievements that 
they outweigh all the innumerable weak- 
nesses of the United Nations. 

What the UN has done is to provide for tho 
extirpation of that which is the most evil tu 
man and the exaltation of that which is noblest. 

The UN has dared to reach deep into the 
darkest recesses of bestial and homicidal instincts. 
It has taken into account all the horrible crimes 
coinmittcHi throughout the centuries — in particular 
by the Axis powers in World War II — and pro- 
claimed them to be what they always have been: 
orimes incompatible with the spirit of justice. 

Had such a convention outlawing genocide been 
in existence and ratified by most of the govern- 
ments of the earth, many of tho unspeakable 
acts of .torture and mass murder committed by 
the Nazis and Fascists would never have taken 
place. For had such a oonventioa existed, every 
member of the Axis hierarchy— from the prime 
minister to the gauleiter, from concentration camp 
guard to intellectual accomplice or writer glorify- 
ing the Nazi concept — would have known that he 
was committing a crime against humanity and 
that he would be punished for it by an inter- 
national court. 

The important thing about the genocide oonyen- 
tion is that it speomcally puts the responsibility 
for the crime on the individual, and that once 
^ convention is ratified, no one will be able 
to bide behind the pretext of higher orders.’* 

The Declaratiou of Human Rights coa- 
tains 'the highest precepts of all* religions 
and the common qualities of the great 
political bills of rightS'-'Written into the 
Magna Carta and into the basic law of the 
United States and France. It is now traos- 
^ formed into s universal proclamation of the 
immortal dignity of man. 
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The Assembly knew that it was setting 
such high standards of human bebavloiir 
that enforcement alone would not be sulli* 
dent Therefore the declaration proclaims 
that every individual and every organ of soolety* 
keeping thia declaration constantly in mlnd» shall 
strive by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and fresdome and oy pro* 
gressive measures, national and intematkmal, to 
secure their universal and efieotive recognition and 
observance. 

Enlarging upon the Charter and widen- 
ing its scope, tbs Assembly has added to 
rights and freedoms due to every man with- 
out distinction s$ to race, color, aex« 
language and r*eligion, the words '^political 
or other opinio. , national or social origioi 
property, birth or other status/* 

The declaration, not satisfied with proclaiming 
the right of every one to life, establisheB the 
rights without which life is not worth living. In 
the same breath in which it states the right to 
live, it 4i8tabiishes the right to liberty and secu- 
rity of person. It forbids slavery in any form, ' 
torture, and cruel, Inhuman and degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. 

Article 13 of the declaration sets nsw 
standards for human dignity when it pro* 
claims : 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his privacy, fam{l5, boms or corres- 
pondence, nor to attacks upon his honour 
reputation. Everyone has the right to the proteo- 
tion of the law against such interference or attaekss. 

The remnants of discrimination and prejudice in 
the U. 8 . and the colonial territories of tM earth, 
the limitatlona on individual freedom In the 
Soviet Union and adjacent countries, and all the 
other remaining obstacles in the heartland minds 
of almost every hnman being henceforth will 
beoome not only a violation of the human 
status, and of national oonstitutions, Imt 
orimss against the international community itself. 

The Editor ssys in conclu^u tbst new 
ers Is dawning upon mankind-^sn dfs so 
full of promise and so nearly within the 
reach of the world, because of the dedaion 
of the General Assembly, that every 
human being who wants to act lo the 
Interest of meoktud has s task before him. 

Make the honvention againet genoeide and the 
Peoleration of Blghte a binding law wiinin 

your countries, yonr oommunitiss, your botnss. 
Only BO will it* become the law of nil mankind* 
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CHINA’S COLLAPSE 
^The cothpstt of China's Nationalift regime 
is a tong *and sordid story of intrigue, 
treachery, bad leadership and corruption, 
irrites W. M. Towler in the lllustfated Weekly 
of India. 

After oomfaig to power wHh (Tornmnnitt oo-opera- 
tioa, ObUog Kaind^ek struck at his temporary alUea 
ia 1927 and imprisoned and executed many of them. 
By doing so, he created a wave of bitterness that 
has never since subsided. 

The survivors at first went underground ; then they 
reorgaTdrrd and from various strongholds in remote 
parts of the country waged guerilla war against the 
Cbverament for ten years. Suddenly there came the 
remarkable episode when Cbiang was kidnapped at 
Siam by one of his own generals and was persuaded 
or forced to call off the campaign against the Com- 
munists. This was in 1987. 

Chiang then agreed to the formation of a united 
front in which all Chinese forces — Nationalist and 
« Communist ^‘would act together to resist Japanese 
aggression. This uneasy truce lasted until a few 
months before the end of the second World War. 
when it became obvious that Japan would soon 
go down in utter defeat under the blows delivered 
against her by the armed forces of the United 
Nations. 

Soviet Rutsia played a big part in the 
background of all these moves — and played 
an even bigger one in the early days after 
Japan's downfall. 

The Chinese Nationalist-Oommunist united front 
of 1987 came toon after the signing of the anti- 
Comintern pact by Qermany and Japan. Towani 
off the Japaneee itueat to herself, Russia pushed the 
CSiinese Communiste into their bargain with Chiang. 

With the olvil war (temporarily) ended and 
Chineae fbieea united Japan tras then kept busy 
enough in China, leaving the Ruseians unhindered 
in their teak of building up the Far Baetern Army. 

During the Second World War. the Chinese 
CoaUBunlehi infiltrated behind ihe Japanese 
lints In Notth Chine end the Jape were 


deieeted. The Communisfi were ebie iibnif- 
dietely to take control of every large eela. 
Very soon they Ignored all orders from the 
Nationalist Government and set up their own 
administration. The uneasy alliance was’ , 
ended. As the Japanese left, the scramble 
began between the Communists and the 
Nationalists for the principal cities of North 
China. 

m 

With the help of American transport and supp- 
lies. Nationaliiit troops were able to take over 
Peiping, Tientsin and other cities, but they were 
unable to control much of the countryside. In 
00 time at all the old civil war had broken out 
once more. The Russiana. who, in the iaut few 
days of the war, had been able to march into 
Manchuria, now came into the picture again. As 
they left Manchuria they made sure that the 
Chinese Communist forces took over from them. 
And they handed over to them at the same time 
the vast quantities of arms and ammunition 
abandoned there by the Japanese. 

With these Mao Tse-tung's armies have brought 
the American-trained, well-armed Nationalist forces 
to their knees. Only in recent months — after the 
fall of Peiping, Tientsin and Suobow to the 
Coromunists— did the Americans become tired of 
sending money and materials to help those who 
proved unable to help themselves. 

In atwoyearfi* campaign the Communists 
crept slowly downwards from the North. The , 
epectacular collapse of Chiang's forces came 
since the launching of the autuoin ofience in 
October. More than military causes have 
contributed, however, to the present defeat of 
the Nationalists. 

A large*iectio& of Chiapg's troops was in a very 
low state of morale. Pay was negligible, food and 
clothing poor, and general living and medical 
conditions deplorable. Many soldiers saw their 
ofBoers living in comfort or even luxury. 8ome 
generals were known to booit the sise of their 
armisB by thousands of non-existent men, to draw 
pay and other suppUsi for thsm fiom the capital 
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«ad keep th«m for \li«paaoivM. In rpiin of the 
oaypcotioa of a numbor of offioert found guilty of 
thi^ charge, it is known that the evil was by no 
means eradicated. 

« Aoioog the troops there has grown a 
general war weariness, emphasised by the fact 
that many of the men have been fighting far 
from their booses. These conditions have 
led to wholesale desertions to the Commu- 
nists. Armies melted away and their 
excellent American equipment fell into the 
hands of their opponents. 

In the territory at prf^sent held by the 
Communists, different areas are* held by 
different Communist generals, independent 
of each other. Some have their own eco- 
nomic and military laws, their own curren- 
cies, their own brand of Communism. 

So far, Mao Tse-tnng has only a loose 
control over many of his generals and 
their untamed forces. It remains to be 
seen whether, in the end, he can really 
get their full co-operation if he tries to set 
up a firm Central Communist Government. 

Mao has a rigid programme of reforma, many 
of which the country urgently needs. Some of 
these have been put into force ruthlessly in the 
proviooee already under his domination. Opponents 
have been liquidated in the usual Commtlnist 
manner. The famthaa* denunciatory ** People'a 
Courts**, with their verdicts well known in advan- 
ce, are in full operation. But the right family 
group syetem is such an age-old institution m 
China that it does not fit easily into the Marxist line. 

Then, too, the Chinese are strong individualists 
and have always resented foreign interference or 
tutelage. Only time wUl^show if Mao Is prepared 
to go on knuckling under to Moscow, when and if 
he geta real power in his own hands. 

FRIBN08 BVBBYWHBBS 

When asked his opinicm of heaven end hell, 
'Mark TSsain remarked, **My deer lady, I can*t 
•ay a word ; 1 have fHenda in both ptacss.** 
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THE FAR EAST TURMOIL 

UiduiAsia isau Ixtematioual magasiiie^^f 
Asian affairs published in Bombay. Th« 
Special Chinese number which . is on our 
table hat many attractive features, all touch- 
ing the life and history of China and the 
Chinese people, their country, politics, culture * 
and art. In a survey of the Far Bast 
turmoil Mr. MacMahon Ball reviews the 
rise of Asian nationalism, and the resulting 
polilico-economic problems. 

The success of* nationalism in East Asia, 
hq says, has created new political problems* 

ParticB which were able to unite in resietanoe 
to oubaide contro* find it harder to unite on « 
positive programme. It is useless to exchange foreign 
tyrants for your own tyrants, for no war is so bitter 
as civil war. Much has been written of the inhuma- 
nity of Europeans to Asians, but I doubt if it has 
ever matched the inhumanity of Asians to Asians. 

Tha first thing needed by the new national 
Statea of East Asia is internal political unity i 
governments whose authority is firmly based on 
the popular will and who do not need to exhaust 
their limited resources on the suppression of rebel 
groups. The second thing is economic progress. 
Moat Asians live Uvea obsessed with the struggle 
for food. National independence does not automa- 
tioally produce more rice, more bamboo and 
more tin. 

These things need administrative experience 
and technical skill, both of which the new 
nations sorely lack through no fault of 
their own. • 

They will have to depend for a long time on 
the help of Western Powers who have aeblavad a 
much higher degree of economic development 
and are alone able to provide East Asia with 
iodiapenaable help. 

EXFLAtNBlD 

The reason why women make the most oaiefal 
drivers is because they have so much ptaotice at 
keeping under thirty. 
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BASIC EDUCATION IN INDIA 


AMERICAN MBrH06s IN INDIA 


The real aim of basic educatioii is to 
bAog education as * close to creative 
activity and real production as is possible, 
writes Mr, S. P. Shome in Careers To-day> 
It does not run counter to the growth and 
, organization of industry. If properly 
directed, it can give as practical a turn to 
the learner s. mind as would enable him to 
pick up the mechanism of industry easily. 
In any case, technical training of the moat 
modern type has to be provided in the 
highest stages of secondary education. As 
to the undue stress on handiwork, the 
scheme regards hand-work and brain-work 
as* aspects of the same process of learning. 

Basic education is the foundation upon 
which the job-training methods for boys 
and girls should be built up. It takes 
into account the most up-to-date educa. 
tional theory of learning in terms of 
experience and activity rather than in those 
of facts to be stored and knowledge to be 
acquired. It is also in direct relation to 
life sod its needs, and is therefore socio- 
logically sound in principle. It aims at 
co-ordinating mental with manual labour 
and adds dignity to labour. Moreover, it 
stands for a complete reorganization of 
educational ideals in India which will solve 
the scute problem of unemployment of the 
nomsses with a corresponding increase in 
the social evils that have their roots In the 
human failing of trying to get something 
on Uie material side of life. 


^*Why do you retuae io let me marry your 
dau|d>ter t ** 

** Beeauae you have no money.'* 

^Biit X have iotelHgene." 

X douhl 4." 

« Why \ *' 

** Beeausa you want to marry my daughter-** 


America has six per cent of the worlds 
population and one-fifth of the cropland of 
the world whereas India, with its limited 
land, has to feed one fifth of the worlds 
population. 

This and other telling facts are contained 
in an article in the Gramudyog Patrika 
by Mr. J. C. Knmarappa wherein he points 
out the utter unsuitability of U. S. farming 
methods for Indian conditions. He writes: 

In India, our land is oonaiderably limited. It 
has to feed nearly one-fifth of the world in popu- 
lation. Hence we cannot afford to be wasteful in 
our methods. Ihe recuperative power of land 
becomes a very important factor in our oaloulations. 
When we cultivate a piece of land, we are taking 
certain elements out of it and those elements go to 
enervate us. The land recuperates itself through 
various means within a certain time. We have to 
allow that time as well as rotate the crops grown, 
so as to fit into this cycle '{’his is a highly 
technical proposition, as this recuperation 
conditions the pace of our production from land. 
If we produce larger crops by more intensive 
cultivation we shall be reaching the stage of 
exhaustion sooner, after which the knd will become 
fit only for jungle growth or will remain a deeert* 
Hence it will be neoeesary for us to draw on our 
resources with ooneiderable thought. 

In some respects, says Mr. Kumarappa, 
America is in the position of a rich man's 
•on who draws on his capital in addition 
to his income for his current requirements, 
while India is like a self-made person who 
is to equate his expenditure with bis income. 

Therefore, the rate of production in India has 
t6 be well balanced with the. poesibitities of the 
soil oondittoos. tn America they ate eonstantly 
converting cultivable land into gram land and 
forests with the deplating fertility, and drawing 
on better lands by reclamation. Lands that have 
been dislodged are open to the menace of erosion 
which washes away the cultivable soil. Because 
of their qonstantly drawing on virgin soil, it 
becomes increasingly important to use tractors. 
While they uee traotors they also have access to 
• the neoeesary fuel in their land. If we produce 
food on the basis of meohaniaation while the 
needed fuel for the motive power is ^not available 
In India, we ehall be in a precarious condition. 
Our bulloolm would have died out and at a time 
when fuel— omde oil and karoseoe— is not availa]^, 
we shall have to die like ftien, as builodw, for the 
needed pow^r oanhot be grown overnight. 
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EDubATION SOVIET UNION 
Despite exaggersted claims to the 
' eontraiy there has been a marked decUoe 
iojedocatioo throaghoot the whole of the 
^Soviet Uaioo. So serious has it become 
that pressure froih the highest level is 
heiog brought to bear on those whose task 
^ it was to bring literacy to the masses 
hnder Communist rule. . Reviewing the 
{position, American educationalist, Dr. Benj- 
amin Fine, writing in Thi New York Times, 
says, a scarcity of teachers, high rate of 
truancy and an inadequate number of 
school buildings are some of the reasons 
for the grave deterioration of the whole 
educational scheme of the Soviet Union. 

Several recent editorials in Pravada^ 
official Soviet newspaper, have sharply 
attacked the breakdown in school condi- 
tions. In some areas they say children do 
not go to school at all. Under Soviet law, 
seven years of schoolings is compulsory 
in the cities, and four years in the towns 
and rural areas. 

Children start school at the age of 7. 
Between one-third and one-half of all Soviet 
children do not go beyond the fourth 
• grade, although theie are ten grades. The 
classes are arranged into three divisions : 
the lower, or primary, consists of four 
grades, attended by children from 7 to 11; 
the intermediary consists of classes from 
the fifth to the seventh grade, and the 
secondary, making nj) the grades *from the 
eight to the tenth. 

At present, the Soviet reports show that 
primary and secondary schools have 
^32,000.000 pupils in s^l98,000 schools, 
taught by 1,250 000 teacbeys. There are 
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about 700,000 students in the 800 higher 
educationgl establishments. 

A detailed Prapda editorial assails the 
poor operation of the Soviet school system. 

It bolds that too many children are not 
attending school ; that the rate of school 
building construction is far behind schedule' ^ 
and that the supply of clothes and shoes 
for school children is significantly below 
the plan. The editorial condemns the 
neglect of the schools in many areas. 

GANDHIJI IN HIS LAST DAYS 

An account of the last interview be had 
with Gandbiji * twenty days before the 
assasination is ^iven by Sriman Narayan 
Agarwal in the Modern Review. 

Sriman Agarwal reports Gandhiji as 
saying to him during the interview: 

**Yoa do not know, Sriman, what deep 
agony my soul is passing through T* 
exclaimed Bapu looking towards me. 
**£ach day hangs heavy on me nowl 

Gandhiji paused for a while and then 
continued in a low voice : 

** Delhi to-day is burning with communal 
hatred and violence. The Hindus and 
Sikhs seem to have lost all balsnce. My 
appeals to them are of no avail. There 
was a time when my voice wielded magic 
with the masses; to-day it appears to have 
lost all its power 1 " 

We had been talking for about thirty 
minutes in the room, continues Sriman 
Agarwal. 1 had never intended to take ao 
much of his valuable lime. But that 
day Gandhiji poured out* his agony in a 
tone which was altogether unfamiUir 4 
Exactly at seven^ Pandit Nehru entered 
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the room ; this wts hie- daily progfamme. 
So I hurried to take Bapu’f lejivc and 
afcnt into an adjoining room. 


veooUa from evaryiMng love of 

beauty which exolodee the attrihote of •tret>g|)i. 
So It wai pomible for the Vaiahtiava mind * to 
oooeeiva of Brindabaa» an Heal world where 


As I left Birla House that datk nigbt« 
these words of Bapo continued to ring in 
my ears: 

**You do not know, Sriman, what deep 
agony ihy soul is passing through! Each 
day hangs heavy on me now!” 

I had been in close contact with 
Gandhiji for the last twelve years. But I 
had never found Bapu iii such a pensive ^ 
mood. Nevertheless, I could not even 
dream that the “heavy days” would end 
so suddenly and soon, only twenty days 
after my last meeting with Bapu. 

Gandhiji was undoubtedly great in life, 
He is even greater in his death. But the 
world will remain poorer in his death for 
a thousand years. 

VAISHNAVA LYRICISM 
“The rich poetic output by the devotees 
of Medieval India, for all its influence in this 
country, has been comparatively little known 
outside,” says Shri Lalmohan Mookerjea 
writing in the Aryan Path tor April on 
Vaishnava lyricism. A proper study of the 
Vaishnsva poet reveals a poetic senaibility 
drenched deep in mysticism. 

Poetic mysticiam can be interpreted as that 
tAndency to bore deep into the world of Infinitude, 
a disposition to prostrate the Mind before the 
Bternal WUl and to bring the mysteries of faith 
eloee to the sltnpU»et facts of daily life. Insepwa* 
bla from this was the oreed of longing and of 
loss, which sought to spring from earth and to 
exeate ita own heaven, the longing to have this 
iwset pulsation of fseling evsv eonrsing through 
the human nature, eooatitutee the •♦lyrical cry.** 

ns In Bhilley, an tetelteotuaiised aapeet 
nl Mm Mm IdmUsm wWA 


•♦music and moonlight and Ming are one.** 

Now about the most inimitable loveliness 
of verse-music. Some df these poets st 
least, by instinct of verbal selection and 
charm of sound, come nearest to expressing 
the halMnexpressibie — the secret harmonies 
of beauty. 

We may define poetry as ••the most intense 
expresRion of the dominant emotions and the 
higher ideals of an age”; yet we fail to convey 
any idea of the nathetic bliss associated with the 
memories of the Vaishnava lyrics. These were 
actually sung Their ineffable charm lies in the 
changing intonations and only awakes in the style 
of music which is wonderfully soft and melodious. 
And they were for the heart; so their exquisite 
lyric, charm and musical appeal filter down to the 
mosses. Herein lies the secret of their popularity. 
Through the centuries they have claimed the 
sympathies and thrilled the imagination; they 
awaken a spirit of joyous abandon and tender 
sympathies in the masses wholly unoonsoious of 
the higher ideals of the age. 

Yet this is not all. In these lyrics the 

thinker penetrates to knowledge through 

the reciter. At every instant, a calculated 

word which seems involuntary, opens up, 

beyond the veils of tradition, glimpses of 

philosophy. 

“INDIAN AFFAIRS” 

Indian Affairs is an attractive new 
monthly published by the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Indian National Coogtess. 
The April and May numbers that have 
been received are pecked with notes, and 
news of all-India interest. Every Province 
and all the States (swch of those that have ! 
survived)' are considered, while the position of 1 
our countrymen abroad is surveyed period* 
tally In these pages. We welcome t' 
informative journal and trust that H will 
nerve an a hahdy^joumal of refersnoe on# 
idl matters of Indltn Interett 
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South Africa 

S. A INDIAN QUESTION 
The U N General Assembly on May 14, 
dopted the French-Mexican resolution by 
more than two-thirds majority, calltn{|[ on 
India, Pakistan and South Africa to meet 
conference to discuss the Indian 
S African dispute The yoting[ was 47 in 
favour, one (S Africa) against and 10 
abstentions including Britain, Soviet Union, 
Argentina and Yugoslavia. 


Earlier, India had announced that she 
would not press her own resolution, 
suggesting the setting up of a Commission 
to enquire into the position of South 
African Indians, and would support the 
French-Mexican resolution which found 
more favour among the membets. 

Tffis is the second time in four years 
the General Assembly passed by the 
necessary two-thirds majority a resolution 
i^alling upon South Africa to settle its 
di£ference with India over the treatment of 
s Indian minority, writes P.T.I. Representa- 
tive at U. N. Headquarters. 


On the first occasion, in December 
1^46, when a similar resolution was passed, 
India bad obtained a bare two-thirds 
majori^, but the new resolution ^ won an 
overwhelming majority of 47 to one, the 
If^e dissenting country being South Aides. 


^idAnotber important change from the 
llj^evious procedure was that Paklstau was 
BMsoeiated with the talke the Assembly 
pinked South Africa to hold with loditt 


Burma 

BURMA REBELS AND INDIANS 

The Indian Embassy in Rangoon broadcast 
a warning to the Burmese rebels on May ^ 
12 that any harm done to Indians in their 
hands would be considered a* breach of 
[nternational Law. The broadcast asked 
that Indians held captive anywhere in 
Burma should bp released immediately* 

The broadcast was particulatly addressed 
to rebels m the *Tharrawaddy area, 30 miles 
north of Rangoon, where accotding to the 
broadcast, Indian officials employed by the 
Burma Government are ** being threatened 
with punishment because of the execution 
of their duties.^' 

The broadcast said Indians were foreign 
nationals and were being discharged as such 
by the Burma Government. 

INDIANS THROWN OUT OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

Some 750 Indian industrial workers havS 
been thrown out of employment in decent 
weeks and another 5,000 are faced with s 
similar prospect as a result of large-scale 
disruption of Burmese economy due to 
country-wide fighting. 

Those already retrenched include tile 
employees of a dockyard and of a s«w« 
mill which closed down outside Raogoou 
during April due to Itch of materiatlt. 

Other Indians facing the possihiUly of 
being rendered idle include 2,700 workers 
In the petroleum industry^ 1,000 In the 
mining industry, sod Snotfaer 600 in 
river transport industry near Rangoon, 
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Madagascar 

• INDIAN traders EXPElIeD 


Mr Fiddaly Kaderbhai, an Itidtan merchaat 
(rt>m the French colony of Madagascar, 
interviewed by the AP.I. in Poona, stated 
that the Madagascar authorities were following 
systematic policy of expelling Indians 
from the island *’ He said : 

Tha oampaign of expelling Indians is now in 
full spring and during the last four months about 
20 Indian traders have been compelled to leave 
the island for good. 


tSxm itdi 
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It demanded that fall citizenship rights 
without any distinctloii between citizens* 
registration and citizens by descent, should 
be conferred on all Indians in Ceylon oc^ 
their compliance of a simple and ea8i1> 
ascertainable factual test of residence, and a | 
declaration of intention to settle permanent! ^ 
in Ceylon to acquire citizenship. ^ 

The resolution directed the Working ; 
Committee and the Ceylon Indian Congress ! 
Committee to take all the necessary or 
expedient steps in this connexion. 


Mr. Kaderbhai said that persons deported 
from the island were not told the reasons 
for this action. The deportees were also 
deprived of their valuables and property 
and compelled to leave by the hrst boat 
available with their families. They were not 
allowed to take more than a twelve to 
thirteen hundred rupees 

Appealing to the Government of India 
to safeguard the interests of Indians settled 
in the island— many of them for over 50 
years — Mr. Kaderbhai, who arrived in 
India last month said he had already 
written to the Prime Minister on the matter. 

Ceylon 

CITIZENSHIP ACTS 

” The Ceylon Indian Congress meeting at 
Hatton recently rejected the Ceylon Citizen* 
ship Act and the Indian and Pakistani 
Re^dents Citizenship Act, and asked 
Indiana to ignore these Acts, and boycott 
regiitrittoii under them. 

The resolution diaracteriwd ^e provisions 
of these Acts as humUiatlng , dlscrimlna* 
lory, aati*tocli}, impracticablei and ridiculoua. 


Malaya 

INDIANS SENTENCED 
If Mr Ganapathy^s execution under the 
Malayan Emergency Regulations has been 
denounced as a monstrous miscarriage of 
justice, the sentence of death passed on | 
Sambasivan in Johore is, according to a I 
contemporary, deliberate outrage on Indii 
sentiment. We are told that the Briti< 
Colonial Secretary's justification for* noi 
intervention is that the British Goirernmen 
as such have no jurisdiction over Johor 

and 
in 

conten , 
Britif 
recentl> 
Involved j 


over 

the latter being a protected State, 

Sultan being the final authority 
matter, Commenting on this a 
porary reminda us that the 
Government did not view it so 
when an America^ national was 
in an incident; which ihows that while the 
Sultan of Johore might be the final authority 
in matters concerning Malays the ultimat 
jurisdiction in the case of non-Malayt i 
the British Governtiient*|« Otherwise, wb> 
should the Indian representative be acere 
ed to the GoVvroinent of Pederatnd Mah} 
Statea alone and not concurrently to U ' 
constituent States ss well t 
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CONSAMBLY RATIFIES LONDON 
DECLARATION 

The CoosUlttetit AMembly on May 17 
gratified the. London declaration on India*s 
\ continued membership of the Common- 
wealth of nations by an over- whelming 
majority. Of the two amendments under 
discussion, Mr. Lakshminarayan Sahu with- 
drew hiSf while Mr. Shibbanlal Saxena 
which was rejected 
solitary voice 


ry eased his amendment 

the House. The only 


nn, 
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by 

beard in support of Mr. Shibbankl Saxena's 
amendment was that of Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani. Of the 15 speakers only two, 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani and Professor 
T. Shah opposed India's continued 
membership of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar con- 
^gratulated the Prime Minister on having 
.solved one of tne most knotty problems 
t faced India and the Dominions. He 
iphasised that the stains and the position 
.1 the President of the Republic of India 
•w6n;ld remain entirely unaffected whether 
dsist<|e India* or in any international gather- 
f by leasott of .her accepting the King of 
Ifigland as the symbolic Head of the 
monwedkh. It was a voluntary aasocia- 
m whidb could be severed by India at 
[I a| any time. 

M Pandit Mfbru in his brief reply reite- 
Lrated his earlier lobservation that the 
^wondotf decMoti did not Wild India for 
Ml ihm to eM^ilsid that India could cut 
flfagaelf iwsff fnsni the Commongrealth if 
||ie It lnip0S#ta to. pursue policy 
wMi hH own or dliadf an* 
i^llfes (roni dbg gconomk point of view* 


THE FUTURE OF KASHMIR » 
Sheikh Abdullah, Premier of Kaalimir 
State, has issoed a statement ctsjli'iOt 
certain misunderstandings created by OH 
interview he give to a British corrsspoO* 
dent some time sgo. It may be expected 
that Sheikh Abdullah's statement would 
dispel all doubts tcreaied by the publication 
of the interview, first in a few BrltlMi 
newspapers and then in a sectiop of the 
Indian Press 

**The Allianoa between Indk and Kashmi/,'* 
Sheikh Abdullah laid ** if not artidoial nor baw 
on any arbitrary ooneideration or on sentimentsl 
factor!. It is the oommunity of ideobliai and 
the goal of having secular aMOOoraoy established 
in our oountry and fighting with grim fiinlva 
exploitation of man by man that oonatitntaa th# 
corner-itooe of our friend>ihip and alliatioe with 
the people of India. 

The steadfast adherence to our ideal always 
urged us to fight the UusHm League idOalagy 
and to stand up against Pakiitan which ffpeasaats 
a theocratic State. . . , 

Ageing at the time of the Pakistan angl nie ^ i a d 
attack on Kashmir, when the administratinia there 
had completely oollapaed and when no power OU 
earth could have stopped Kaehmlr's aekaldoo to 
Fahistao, if it so desired the National OoOfSireiiOa 
reebted the attaok, refused to go to yakietaii,aM|ud|i 
not only saved Kashmir from ph>iieal extarioiiia* 
don and ideological suioide, but also vtadleated 
m great ideal for which Mahatma Oandfil stood* 
la view f what X have said before, It fg 
absurd to say that Kashmir still thinks of 
other alternative, so far at the qeaetion of *eooaff^ 
Sion Is oonoemed. What we want is peace 
proeperlty for our people, Xndepeiidisoee may be 
and it a ahWiMng Idea. Bet, as I have aiil^ 
befoae W it piaetical too f Baa It got tlw 
laiy aiw^lioiu aM miM • stogfi 

oouatty like Kailnilr, with its ^ Ifinih^ iMiweaa^ 
it T Or are the J^mUaias eOheSiMlt « 


peupaa nautical teesper at the meiafttimaaMt^aa 

makhxg WaahiOir a vioNm M pome WMttflkdOWl 
and powarfiil oountry wgl, " — ^ ^ 

betn^ of the cease we have atooc 
tliess yeels, iAd therelbie, IMe Ml i 
apnsidwetiooii ieaka.aho 

eoidimk.Th 
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THS pRIlffi MINlSTfiR ON°THE 
C»MMONW&Al.TH ISSUE 
Paitdil jfawaliftrlfll Nahra« Pritae Minister, 
replyittgf to the two-day debate in the 
Cofiidliieiit Assembly on May 17 on the 
CofflUmnwealtb ttsne, appealed to his critics 
not to view the question in a party spirit 


1 think, V said Pandit Kehrn, it should be 
possible for people wbo differ oonaiderably in 
regard to internal policy to baye more or less a 
nhiffed foreign policy. It is exceedingly difficult 
to have any common approach about anything 
with those individuals or groups who think in 
terms of other countries and not of India at ail 
as the primary thing. But with people who 
think in terms of Indians independence and pro- 
gress, there should be a great difference in our 
foreign policy.*' 

pandit Nchm said that the London 
decision fulfilled and did not go against 
**any pledges of ours." That is to say, it 
did not come in the way of India going 
forward to her nataral destiny of a Sovereign 
Independent Republic. 

Indian freedom and independence were 
in no way affected. The Republic that 
the Hohse had decided upon would come 
into existence without any commitment 


which might tie it down In any way.* 


**Ws Wnnld have achieved that, of course^ in any 
event, ** «ald Pandili Nehru, " hot we have aohi* 
eved that with the goodwill of many others. To 
aehleve it with the goodwill of others wbo perhaps 
see hit by it is soma aohievinisiit, tt showsthat 
tim manner of dolag things Is a manner which 
dom net leave a t»aee of evil, hetiod, bHtemem 
or ill-wrt Milady On the other hand* it starts 
with a Otnd of geodwiit end goodwOl Is always 
ffota afy qeairtsv* thsrslbia, x,had tha 
asaeajOoa, sriten 1 tres eensideidng this taaltsr In 


jna^la a tau4 maalnre pStha;^ I had 
deag^^eopaMtiiaf that wonid" have msi with tPia 
anpaMt ^ OindhOi I am Odahhig mosa of 


MIBT Utm oow iqitWOJIICAtLV *:• 
One of the teals by which the decision 
ahonld be judged was whether it helped 
or hindered India In making rapid pro- 
gress. India had In a sense solved the 
political problem but was faced by many 
economic diffichitfes. They were her 
domestic concern, no doubt, but the world 
could help or hinder sny policy that shd 
flglght adopt 

** I am prepared to go ahead even without exter- 
nal help,** he went on ** but obviously it will be 
a far more difficult task and it will take a much 
tongw time. During these oritioal years that face 
us, it IS important that made good economically, 
as we have done politically. We have to see 
whether this (thj I.ondon decision) generally helps 
us to gain strength and to build ourselves 
up m the near future or not.'* 


Another test Pandit Nehru said, was 
whether in the world as it was to-day, 
It helped in the promotion of peace and 
the avoidance of war. No Government 


dare allow its country to be unprepared 
for contingencies. ‘'We have to prepare 
ourselves unfortunately.*' he added, 


uutwB we are 


_ — Diwve eoougn VQ louow oomp. 

mtely the policy that the Mahatma laid down. 
But it IS not so much a question of my be^g 
brave or your being brave, but of the country 
b^g brave enough to follow and und^fstand that 
policy, I do not think wo have been brought bp 
to that level of underetMadiiw and behaviour and, 
iMc^, we talk about that great level whssi, in 
^ •v®o ‘he lowest 
dspt^ of bsfaindour in this oouatry. So let tis 
not ioveke his name In vaia,ija this ooansetiom 

“ FDTtlKff NOT BOUND DOWN 
Pandit Nefaiu pointed out ihat th^ 
Londdtt dedsion in no way bound ffiis 
or any other country. It was open to the 
{^hCkit House or thg next Parliament aV 
ftiag dme to break the link jf k phoao^neg 
tbat be wanted diat Uok to be brolt«ii,biil 
he was merely pointing out^ tbet dm 


bad not been bound down In dNi, ^^ 0 ^^ 
degtno* 
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THE PRIME MINISTER ON •^THE 
COMMONWE/\LTH ISSUE 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nebrii, Prime Minister, 
replying to the two-day debate in the 
Cooatitaent Assembly on May 17 on the 
Commnnweahh issue, appealed to his critics 
not to view the question in a party spirit. 

** 1 think, V gaid Pandit Nehru, ** it should be 
possible for people who differ considerably in 
regard to internal policy to have more or less a 
unified foreign policy. It is exceedingly difficult 
to have any common approach about anything 
with those individuals or groups who thiok in 
terms of other countries and not of India at all 
as the primary thing. But with people who 
think in terms of India's independenoe and pro- 
gress, there should be a great difference in our 
foreign policy." 

Pandit Nehru said that the London 
decision fulfilled and did not go against 
** any pledges of onrs.** That is to say, it 
did not come in the way of India going 
forward to her natural destiny of a Sovereign 
Independent Republic. 

Indian freedom and independence were 
in no way affected. The Republic that 
the Houee had decided upon would come 
into existence without any commitment 
which might tie it down in any way« 
<*Ws Would havs achieved that, of course, in any 
event,** aald Pandit Nehru* ** hut we have achi- 
eved that with the goodwill of many others, lb 
aohlsve it with the goodwiff of others who perhaps 
a^i hit by it ie some aohievemeiit. shows tbet 
the manner of doing things is a manner which 
do^ not Itave a traoe of evil, hatred, bittemees 
or ill-wUll behind. On the other hand. Is starte 
with a fond of goodwIU and gtmdwiU is atwaye 
pmtiona frotn ipy gnarter. Thtrsfote, t bad the 
sananthm, whtn t wee eoanlderiiig thie mattsr Jn 
Ibmtdnn^ that in a imall aseeante ptrhn^ I had 
dpno' ee met ihing that sroi^ have met with the 
n|gsm«ld nfj Oandmh I mn thinking' more of 
m nMm nf it thmi el tUm thing dent,** 


"MUST MAKS GOOD BOONOMICaLLY " • 
One of the tests by which the decision 
should be judged was whether it helped 
or hindered India in making rapid pro-*^ 
gross. India bad in a sense eolved the 
political problem but Was faced by many ^ 
economic difficulties. They were her' 
domestic concern, no doubt, but the World 
could help or hinder any policy that shf 
might adopt 

** I am prepared to go ahead even without exter- 
nal help," he went on “ but obviously it will be 
a far more dilBioult task and it will take a much 
longer time. During these eritioal years that face 
us, it is important that made good economically, 
as we have done politically. We have to see 
whether this (tha London decision) generally helps 
us to gain strenj^th and to build ourselves 
up in the near future or not." I 

Another test Pandit Nehru said, was 

whether in the world as it was to-day, 

it helped in the promotion of peace and 

the avoidance of war. No Government 

dare allow its country to be unprepared 

for contingencies. **We have to prepare 

ourselves unfortunately.*’ he added, 

unless we are brave enough to follow comp- 
letely the policy that the Mahatma laid down. 
Bat it is not so much a question of my being 
brave or your being brave, but of the country 
being brave enough to follow and understand that 
policy. I do not think we have been brought up 
underetanding and behaviour and, 
indeed, we talk about that gica level wh^ in 
, Mat year .and a half, we heve seen the lowest 
depths of behavkmr in thie country. So let ns 
not invoke his mum in vain, in this eonneetion.^ 

" FUTUKg NOT BOUND DOWN ’* 

Psndit Nehru pointed out that the 
London dedsiou in no wsy bouuif this 
or any other country. It was open to the 
{Wosent Hot^ or the next Parliament eV 
eny time to 'break the link if it obose*^qt 
dmt he wanted that link Co be broken, but 
be wee merely pointing out the! the tuUste 
had not been bound down H ttl« 





. THE HINDU HIUUISAni\ 

Tbo Working Commiltee th« AtUIadia 
[Hinda MabAnabha at ita two prolonged 
Iktiiig beld at New Dolht in the aecond 
ureek of hhfi adopted an eight»peint political 
and economic programme of nationalisation 
of land and all key industtiea in India. 

i In a number of resolations, the Working 
^ Committee disapproved India's entry into 
the Commonwealth, and urged the Govern* 
ment of India to withdraw all restrictions on 
opposition parties and allow them fall scope 
for free expression and free association. 

The Committee held that there was no 
longer any justification for holding a plebis- 
cite in the Jammu and Kashmir state. 

The Working Committee reiterated that the 
Mahasabha would function as a political party 
on its platform and with its own programme. 

The politipal and economic programme 
which the Working Committee adopted 
after three hours discussion covered subjects 
including land, industries, labour, adminis- 
tration, defence and education. 


* ^ LMTaC. msiON 

The three-di^ Sfmim of 'the lodhp 
National Trade Union Congress conidnded 
at Indore after a five-hour sitting on May $ 
during which it pasaed seventeen resolutlafi% 
including one expressing gratification attlie 
agreement reached at the Common#eatth* 
Prime Ministers' Conference in UbjadoU; 
which made it possible to India to becontf 
an independent Sovereign EepabUn» and 
yet remaining in the Commonwealths 

Another resolution on ** Objectives 
stated that it was 

a special miisioB of the l.N.T.17.0. to help in 
building up a new lifit in India on the basis of 
Gandhiji’e ideology, which seeks to create a jyst 
and happy socisT order, in which cxplcltation In 
any form and anti-sooiid oonoentratloo cf power 
or wealth will not exist, 

The I N. T. U. C. therefore recommended 
to the affiliated Unions to take up aetivt* 
ties for raising the character, iotelligencd 
and capacity of the Working class, instilling 
in them devotion to work and a sens# of 

responsibility for the social group, and 
consideration for dependents snd ibosn 
weaker, especially women and cbildrsm 


A,I.C.C. MEETING 

By an overn^helmiog majority, the All-India 
Congress Committee, meeting ai Dehra Dan 
in the 3fd week of May, ratified the London 
declaration of India's continued membership 
of the Commonwealth of Nations snd declared 
^bat the London decision was entirely in accor- 
dance with the directive contained in the 
foreign policy resorutton of the Jaipur 
Congress. 

White the A.4C.Cs endorsement of tbe 
r -wHou stteenvpbi ivsn a forngotie cdnclu- 
sioib lie iMeioe of noy cSeDilve epfiimtfion 
to the lenoluiioii was uoexpeoled* 


Dr MANOHAR LAL 

We deeply regret to record tbe death of 
Dr. Manobar Lili former Finance Minister 
of the united Punjab and s well-known 
economist, at Ao^baia. He was aged 70. 

In his death, as the Punjab Premier 
Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar said, India has Iqet 
one of her foremost economists. Ke bad a 
deep knowledge of economlce and ^aneiil 
problems. He was undoubtedly a man o| 
versatile ability and his passion for knowledge 
was amongst hit outstanding trato of 
chiraoter. 

He tried to serve hie proidnoe |o 
bwtof hit ability , ttBdvMfijmMin^ 
mi tttbr n Raai^ UiBiMMr m ^ 

»f fUn. ' ‘ 
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ACHAHYA BHAVE ON BAS;C 
.. • SDUCATION 

the AiUitdla Basic Edaca* 
Ikm Cohfeiiiice tx PerlttaickeDpalayam on 
llip Atiharya Bhave ' sak) that bask 
fdneatlon sanst betaade i(^f*snpp6rting. 

^ ladti is a poor oountry acid onteaB oduoatioa 
booottias aolC^sueiokat, it in not poMibla to maho 
It unii^fllikaL "(bo pa|» 6 r sobemeo will not help it. 
Our Oofemmentf have not enough money to make 
ediiOaiko imtvemal and* we have got to see it is 
selNuiBeiMlt* if woihed out property, the basio 
sohSfine of education would not be costly and 
could be made iMlNupportlog. 

Only tbrongh basic ednbstion, Acbarya 
Bbave said, could a Sarvodaya Samaj be 
created. Appealing to provinces, who have 
ndt done so to pay attention to the scheme, 
Adiatya Bbave said he had one fear that 
the acheme when taken up by the Govern- 
ment might change its original form and 
prove quite contrary to expectations. 
Opposing the suggestion that the settle- 
ment should be made a four or five year 
course, instead of the seven year coarse 
as proposed by the Hindustani Talimi 
Saogh, Acharya Bhave said, ^'educatkn 
W4a a perfect thing in itself and could 
not be cnt into pieces like that'^ 

ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS 
Botftiib wilt be tangiht In all Secondary 
sehoohi in the MadrsI Province from 
P&ritt h kitsid of Fbmi H m at present, 
irom scimot year commencing in 

}ntte> t949. 

thii ^eoition was itskfo by the Govern- 
mei^ Imi month, in mpoim to 
by myeral Tecchdm* 
kfid pnbUc ^nd 

mgci^iiliaim ^ ^ 


KERALA UNIVERSITY 
With the Integration of OodhSn atiii 
Travancore, the Travancore Uhivemity will 
be developed Into n Kerala Univemi^^ sstd 
idl colleges in Cochin will heye to be 
afiillated to it. This questbn wat eonil- 
dered at length' at a meeting of the ^ 
reprc»enktive8 of Cochin and Travancore 
held recently at Trivandrum. There is a* 
strong section of opinion in Coehifi that 
no hasty step should be tsken in this 
direction and that it will be prudent to 
wait for • the report of the Universi^ 
Commission appointed by the Government 
of India before any change is effected in 
the existing relatioosbip of the colleges 
there with the Madrss University. 

HINDI IN OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 

The Academic Council of the Osmania 
University has approved a proposal that* 
the University should henceforth be an 
affiliating University snd shouki recognise 
private colleges nnder certain rules and 
conditions. The proposal is subject to the 
approval of the University Council 

The Academic Couucil also accorded 
sinction to .the opening of a new depart- 
ment of Hindi in the Faculty of Arts, 
and approved the coorses of sinidles pro- 
posed for it. 

f » ■; i; I ‘ f.-i 

PINE ARts College in mysore 

The qontioii of •itrtto, a Collate ol 
Fine ArU in Myso'ra ia under tbe ecttVe 
conideretina of d» Ifyaorq GoveriMPifat 
■M n CniMOd^ ban bcna in 

nmfc oat 4el>Hti ft ti* >atNiiniliitt««lf 

llHIlil. 


L. 



• svomv COTTOm 60NrI«INNlNG ^ FEDERAL COURTS RSSPORT 


EXPLOITS 

Predek^lck Stdufy Cotto»» Cha{ttn«ii of the 
Aeronam^j^ri nodltuhiiirial Re«ear<^ Cotpo- 
ration of London, w«« fined dt200 «t Bow 
Street Megiitirete^t Courts on a oberge of 
gun^^ronning to Hyderabad last year 
He was fnrther ordered to pay £ 300 coats 
• The Corporation was also fined £200 with 
£300 costs on a similar summons. 

The sammonses alleged contravention of 
Air Navigation Orders relating to the 
carrying of arms and amrannition. Both 
Cotton and the firm pleaded guilty 
Two similar aommonses adjourned from 
January 12 were withdrawn on appltca- 
ion by Mr. Stephenson on behalf of the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 
. COMMISSION 

Sir B. N. Ran and Mr. V. Koretzky 
(U.S.S.R0 have been elected Vice-Chairmen 
of the International Law Commission. The 
Chairman of the Commission is Mr. Msnley 
Hudson (America). 

India has been elected to the eleven-man 
sub-committee which was formed to scrutinise 
the representative character of organ!* 
sationa or parties in the fornaer Italian 
CoKmies requesting a hearing. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF ASSAM 
4^The Governnr-Geimral been pleased 
to appoint Mr. Jastloe Thakurdvs Vasanmal 
Tbadani, .ajfqdge of the Assam Hijfh Cout, 
to act^uatif iunher orders, as Justloe 

hi onipiiHl by <lie 

hik, P, Mg*. 


The Oovemor-Gecferal Mr. CX« Ai|tgopaIi* 
cbari, accepting a tepott of Uie IMM 
Court, has ordered the removal df Mr* 
Shiva Prasad Stnhs from his office of t 
lodge of the AUahabad High Court ^ 
The Federal Court to whom a rt&reime 
was made by the Goveriilor<-General at ffig 
instance of the United Pfovinces Gofsfti^ 
ment in respect of certain oharges made 
against Mr. Stnha held that the chargef of 
judicial miscoddttct against him was 
established in respect of bis dedaion and 
conduct in whst are known as the Padrpaot 
Case and MurarilaTs oase, ^ 

There were four other charifea against 
Mr. Sinha, namely improper exerdie of 
judicial functions : judicial indiscretion, In- 
decorum and impropriety, and incorrect 
declaration of his birth date. 

The Federal Court held that these four 
charges bad not been established and much 
of the court*8 time was unnecessarily spent 
in investigating them. 

THE NEW ADVOCATE-dENERAL 
The Gazette of India announces the 
appointment of Mr. M. C. Sttalvad, leader of 
the Indian deieg||MoD to the U. N. ABitna> 
biy, as Advocate-Gen ^al for the Domliilon, 
tidfe Sir N. P. Engineer granted leave. 

Mr^ Setalvad,. a wetl4tnown advocate of 
Bombay, who took cffi^e on May 29^ 
would be allowed private chatbber prao* 
tice and be would not stay In Del)^, 
Besidea appearing for GovernmeiR before 
the Kederal Court, foe AdvocatACieiidfal 
gives legal opinion on many knot^ 
lenia facing the Central Govemetoei m4 
its Miniitrles* 
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^ i«M)VmCIAL FINANCES 

“* A th«t *lh« Ooveroment of 

bi^^MhmAd liav^t «XGioiive control on all 
topOft dnikii levied on commodities of 
eU4A<jHir impofteoce like food-greins end 
indoitti^ r*w metefials has been made by 
tbe Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commifee end Industry in a memorandum 
eubmiHed to the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jewaharlal Nehro 

It suggests that a percentage of the 
taxes levied by the Central Government 
M goods of alModia importance should be 
hai^ded over to the Provinces on the basis 
o\f their production and consumption. 

Entitled ^'Trends of provincial finance/' 
the memorandum draws attention to '^the 
overlapping and conflicting taxation mea- 
suvet and the fissiparons and even 
anarchic tendencies that are developing in 
the fleld of provincial flnance." 

A CENTRAL TRIBUNAL 

An ordinance giving powers to the 
Government of India to refer all indnstrisl 
disputes concerning banking and insurance 
companies having branches or other 
establishments In mors than one province 
In Indie to lodustrml Tribunal constituted 
under the Industrial Tribunal Act was 
pjomulgeted by ths Governor-General 
Mr. C. Rajagopelsoliari, la^ month. The 
Ordinenoe came into force al once. 

The ofdtnencei which is caUed» the 
Industtift Disputes (Banking end lijMmrence 
Gompenles) Ordinimee 194$, elso probibita 
mfomnctti by Provlttcial Oovuiumetits of 
indtinttrlei dkipotea Concei^iiing benktdf rntd 
hummm oompenlea ^ to enp ttlhswiM wt 
other ouAociiy Inr mlHbeilCii, io^ ^ 
j^eetdruNh 


INDIAN ^^OPERAtlVE OmON^/ ^ 

The eighth Atllhdle CooCperadve Con- 
bronce, which met at Bengalof^ on iisy 
X5| has decided to form an Indian 
operative Unton Which will In fdtUfe 
control and guide the co*operatfVe 
ment in the country. The geUCrel body* 
of the Union will devote its kttenticn to 
the promotion and propagation of the co- 
operative movement in the Indian Uidcn 
Including the acceding ^tams. It will 
organise co-operative education and training 
end conduct researches in the fleld of Co- 
operation. All future All-India Co-operative 
Conferences will be held under its auspices. 

INDIA'S DOLLAR CREDIT 

India has exhausted, at least temporarily, 
Its Dollar purchasing authority with the 
International Monetary Food. 

It is learned that It drew a further 
75,00,000 Dollars in exchange for rupees 
in March, leaving a mere 20,000 Dollars 
of the 100 million Dollars originally ^ 

aVSilable to it. 

India's was the only currency transnclion 
with the Fund io March, and the eouttity 
thus sustained its reputation as the most 
consistent operttor of efl membsiu. 

* v y r 

8 P. C LX>AN TO ^ RSPMD 

The OoTernaent of Inina bioa daelded 
to repay the whole of the three fwr ««it 
rupee loan 19494(S« of par on Atigast t. , 
19^, wito all iotereet iw> R|)-to<dete, 
•ccordhiK, to • acAifieelioo iteoed by toe 
Ftoince Muriatry. ftitcreat will sot aecrae 
on toe ioea after Aniart, , 

GUjBRAT cikiim 

]|lf. Keamrltoai teUtoai bee bf«i 
'a«Bled''fMUieilk bf M 
Ibmied O^jetal Qwber aP^ O e iw illi fitto . 
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liM. V. L. pAworroM India's policy i ebdal pay pop women 

Vn^. Ti|i9i PandH, ladtaV The womra ol lb« WArld ji«eidKd SUl 

' to Sm UiM««d State*, at wemea ahonld gat equal pay ter eqnal TrtMt, 
WaitbtegtoB rMffirmed that India totendato but could uot deeida tirlw ahooid ar|»t|»ii> 
«#taer clear tff> any alignment with any claim. Wha daciaion WM taken by the UulUid 
power Bltte.” ' Nations Commission on the Status of atemfen. 

\ Mrs. Pandit in her first Press Coirference Three separata regulattooi tabled hjr «W ' 
dnce assuming her office, rntpressed the United States, Russia and Chma, wsf* 

firm belief that it would be posalble for «eTged into one urging, equal pay ter efttl 

India to live together with the Eastern and wofk, which was adopted paragraph by 

Western world*. It sra* demonstrated in paragraph without an overall vote 

the face of mutual danger in the second “"T Sutherland (Britaii.) wanted the 

world war. she declared. "I believe it demand ter "the rate for the job" to go 

could be demonstrated again." “> “•« International Labour Office, but 

Mrs Pandit said she regarded the U S. Dr Cecilia Sieu Ung Znng (China) ptptestaU, 
and Russia a* the world’s "two Power blocs" ••»«! ••W «* ■ «*“er for the United 

Asked whether she would not include Nation* Educational, Social and Cultural 

Britain, she declared; "It is inevitable that Organisation, Then Mist Dorothy Henypii 

the U. S and Rnsaia should be regarded (United States) backed up the British plan, 

u the two Power Blocs. The power Mr*. Lakshmi Menon (India) said referemt* 
redded in the U. S. Europe count* for ‘® ‘be ILO. would weaken the resolution, 

litde, because the U. S. gives backing even Then the Chinese delegate changed her 

to Britain.” agreed to the British Atli«rkMll 

India, she added, looked upon herself as suggestion of referring it to the ILO, 
an advocate ol world peace. She strongly The Soviet delegate then s^viwd 

opposed to racial discrimination and the Dr. Sieu Ling " not to listen to the adtrice 

subjugation of peoples. ®‘bers since it might lead you into 

. trouble”. The Chinese delegate retorted 

WOMEN roLICS OFFICERS ‘b«t Ntewas "qpt being ontered abou^” "I 

Calcutta** first’ batch of wosaon police ‘‘b* “S' ' ®® ■» om” 

sacsrs, numbering 84, received their said spiritedly. " . *< 

app^tments onMay ld. indnde seben Pspce was restored with a eomproMpu' 

padmtee and one M.A Sevm of the new afidreseiiig the resplutiop to both UNIOCO 
reeraits nave been appointed Sub-Inspectors 
tod the athertg Aosittiot Sob^totiioctort. 

Thv win undem n yesr’s tntioiug, com- WOMEN CONVICTS IN U, P. 

UtenQlug fro* jane I tbie year. Xhe United Proirinoee GovettHfigut ]j| 

poete for women have been tiranaferring all women ewvictp tiie 

iw w tt o a u d in dm Cdcuitn Poiksi. Tbm province to one jail, it being oonMdetwl 

mm rnmm iso appUMUe oat of aMeb deeinble to keep titeifi togctber, wat^i^ 

^ Went' selected. paycbologicsl leactione Hi jail. «■ > 
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6.,% At TlllRtJVAimAllAi.AI 

vpse the iP*««Miagi» TeiB{>If>« 
the epet wbete tin well-kaown 
wrikit $iiH ^MMae M*ht«etri performed bit 
*’»epK**^ la hit wrly de 3 rt, the Goveraor. 
GaiHNrd of ladie^ Ur C. Rtjtfopalecfaifl, 
^ Wid Aet 9tti Rematia Mafaerafai bad kept 
" ladUV e^itaai jbry alive in oar 
l^eratien.” 

" He bet ia hia own way made the 
aame of India reapected bjr wiae tad 
tnlicbteaed men apread all over the 
world, even an Sri Ramtkrlebna Partnta- 
hamta end other tainta did* it in former 
lltaea,’' Mr, Rajagopalachari. added. 

" Rtmaoa Mabarahi’a mediUlion took 
earlf hbape in thia temple. Let na tender 
Ottr ti^ttte of reverence and homage to the 
•aVghteaed toal, and may hia prayera on 
ow bUialf hear frnit. Let ua be worthy 
of hh»." 

the Govemor-Geikenl diaaked at the 
ontint Mra. Peroza TaleyarldMo, kinawoman 
of the fatte Joatice Taleyarkhan, who took 
die inidative in conatracting the temple, 
and in orgardaing the opening ceremony. 


NBHRU STADIUU 


A megnifioent aporta atedtom, befitUng 
die grwdenr of the ondtel of Inthn. end 


•med after dm Prime Mkiiater, PtuidR 
JairaM*! tM¥m, k to oome into being 


id Hew DeRd before November IffiRk 
fide van mm of the deeieiona toaiAed el a 

J ind tMedng of the MfeAipf ©xmodtiBe 
fbmHndohol Spoik Clob oflndbr.’ n 
. ft wffl b* fedoUed m JHIwel 

litpm^ i tftimi ftita Jb «if«i|r.i^ 


t e:. 

*nd 0 ValftbUd PiM MnM el ioeHHiy 
'At dm Rrnt nibetfoi of the mmo$ (Horn- 
mlUim of the ehib held o^ Apffl> < 19 ^ ft 
wee Redded to give prkiilty to thei Ifelbi 
Meditmi ao dnt it mlgbtvlN reedy before 
the Aaian Olympic meet in IflSft 

ita latl aneetfoe the Woddng Com- 
mittee decided to ^bndd dm atedfom on 
dm Feroeeefaan Kotle dte, prevMigg Ink* 
micket, footbed, hockey and fawnte The 
Olympic eeetion to aecommodate etfafetios' 
end cycling and iwimmlag ie to be in the 
Irwin Amrpbilbeede, whidi will he looetou 
Inside the^Nehm Paik. 


MILLION HOMELESS IN BOMBAY 
About one and « half miHion pet^e in 
Bombay are eidier homelem or ill-hotMed 
end nearly half a million of them hve on 
the pavement!, acmrding to a »«««»' of 
A P. I staff reportere who hevO jact 
ooncloded a atody of the chy’a honaiog 
problem. 

In this connecdon it k leamt that 
the Government of India ia negoda* 
ting with a Svedink finm to aet «p a 
foctoiy at Thana ig, ionahny to boild 



PO(H> fDftUftY 

Mldllnhif «» ftwmM*yM».l9d»49, 
lw.tli»v«dln< Ho note' UnpoihHl^ ftod 
fluid iUK. 

bontfiiftmo < 




